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Group Psychology 


Since the thirties the psychoanalysts have looked for 
many explanations of complex civilized behavior in 
the tabus and drives of primitive man. Dr. Benedict 
was one of the first anthropologists to implement these. 
theories with technical data. She visualizes culture as — 
an integrated whole, applying to groups the psycho- 
logical concepts usually reserved for individuals. 


s 


In this book she compares three cultures dominated 
by one ruling motivation. The Zuñi Indians of New 
Mexico are Apollonian in their sobriety and modera- 
tion, their love of ritual and their effacement of the in- _ 
dividual before society. The Kwakiutls of Vancouver _ 
Island are in almost direct antithesis to the Zuñi with — 
their Dionysian preference for individual rivalry and 
ecstasies; they have paranoid delusions of grandeur. 
While the Dobus of Melanesia—a race of lagos, se- 
cretive, dour, prudish and treacherous—see life in 
terms of a personal conflict with a harsh environment; - 
they have a schizophrenic fear of nature and a morbid 
suspicion of their neighbors. Y mis 


However, the moral that Dr. Benedict points is that 
although these cultures evince clinical deviations from 
our norm, abnormality in any culture is simply the 
failure of the individual to adopt socially valued 
,drives—that cultures (our own included) cannot be 
compared on an ethical basis, but simply as coexisting 
and equally valid patterns of life. Today when racial — * 
and cultural prejudices have brought our civilization m. 
to the edge of Armageddon, her message is one - 
that has a desperate importance. 
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Patterns of Culture 


In the beginning God 
a cup of clay, 
their life. 


gave to every people 
and from this cup they drank 


Proverb of Digger Indiang 
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at least among its more conservative adherents, saw each 
culture as a single unit and as an individual historical 
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unifying bond was difficult to find. The position of the 
anthropologist seemed like that satirized by Geethe. 


Wer will was Lebendig's erkennen und beschreiben, 
Sucht erst den Geist heraus zu treiben, 

Dann hat er die Teile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider nur das geistige Band. 


The occupation with living cultures has created i 
stronger interest in the totality of each culture. It 1s ie 
more and more that hardly any trait of culture CaP 5 
understood when taken out of its general setting. s 
tempt to conceive a whole culture as controlled pU. 
single set of conditions did not solve the problem. Ar ; 
purely anthropo-geographical, economic, or in other b 
formalistic approach seemed to give distorted pictures 

The desire to grasp the meaning of a culture 
whole compels us to consider descriptions of standar t 
behaviour merely as a stepping-stone leading to otc 

| problems. We must understand the individual as living ^ 


as 
dized 


his culture; and the culture as lived by individuals. po 
interest in these socio-psychological problems is not in ap 
Way opposed to the historical approach. On the contrat» 
it reveals dynamic processes that have been active in CU ] 
tural changes and enables us to evaluate evidence ° 
tained from the detailed comparison of related cultures: 
On account of the character of the material the problem 
of cultural life presents itself often as that of the interre 
lation between various aspects of culture. In some cas i 
this study leads to a better appreciation of the intensity © 
lack of integration of a culture. It brings out clearly t j 
forms of integration in various types of culture Mee E 
prove that the relations between different aspects of a 
ture follow the most diverse patterns and do not ; 
themselves profitably to generalizations. However, of 
leads rarely, and only indirectly, to an understanding 
. the relation between individual and culture. 
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This requires a deep penetration into the genius of the 
culture, a knowledge of the attitudes controlling indi- 
vidual and group behaviour. Dr. Benedict calls the genius. 
Of culture its configuration. In the present volume the - 
author has set before us this problem and has illustrated it 


a 
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I 
The Science of Custom 


ANTHROPOLOGY is the study of human beings as creatures 
Of society. It fastens its attention upon those physical 
Characteristics and industrial techniques, those conven- 
tions and values, which distinguish one community from 
all others that belong to a different tradition. 

The distinguishing mark of anthropology among the 
social sciences is that it includes for serious study other 
societies than our own. For its purposes any social regula- 
tion of mating and reproduction is as significant as our 
own, though it may be that of the Sea Dyaks, and have no 
possible historical relation to that of our civilization. To the 
anthropologist, our customs and those of a New Guinea 
tribe are two possible social schemes for dealing with 
à common problem, and in so far as he remains an anthro- 
pologist he is bound to avoid any weighting of one in 
favour of the other. He is interested in human behaviour, - 
not as it is shaped by one tradition, our own, but as it has 
been shaped by any tradition whatsoever. He is interested 
in the great gamut of custom that is found in various - 
cultures, and his object is to understand the way in which 
these cultures change and differentiate, the different forms 
through which they express themselves, and the manner 
in which the customs of any peoples function in the lives 
of the individuals who compose them. 

Now custom has not been commonly regarded as a sub- 
ject of any great moment. The inner workings of our own 
brains we feel to be uniquely worthy of investigation, but 
\custom, we have a way of thinking, is behaviour at its 
most commonplace. As a matter of fact, it is the other 
Way around. Traditional custom, taken the world over, is 
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a mass of detailed behaviour more astonishing than what 
any one person can ever evolve in individual actions, no 
matter how aberrant. Yet that is a rather trivial aspect © 
the matter. The fact of first-rate importance is the pre 
dominant róle that custom plays in experience and !f 
belief, and the very great varieties it may manifest. 

No man ever looks at the world with pristine eyes. He 
sees it edited by a definite set of customs and institution? 
and ways of thinking. Even in his philosophical probing 
he cannot go behind these stereotypes; his very concept 
of the true and the false will still have reference tO P 
particular traditional customs. John Dewey has said in al 
seriousness that the part played by custom in shaping th 
behaviour of the individual as over against any way 38 
which he can affect traditional custom, is as the propo 
tion of the total vocabulary of his mother tongue Dc 
against those words of his own baby talk that are take? 
up into the vernacular of his family. When one serious 
studies social orders that have had the opportunity 
develop autonomously, the figure becomes no more that 
an exact and matter-of-fact observation. "The life history 
of the individual is first and foremost an accommo lation 
to the patterns and standards traditionally handed dows 
in his community. From the moment of his birth the 
customs into which he is born shape his experience a 
behaviour. By the time he can talk, he is the little ap 
ture of his culture, and by the time he is grown and able 
to take part in its activities, its habits are his habits, 1 
beliefs his beliefs, its impossibilities his impossibilitict 
Every child that is born into his group will share thet 
with him, and no child born into one on the opposite Si 4 
of the globe can ever achieve the thousandth part. Ther 
is no social problem it is more incumbent upon aw. 
understand than this of the róle of custom. Until we at ; 
intelligent as to its laws and varicties, the main complic | 
ing facts of human life must remain unintelligible. 
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The study of custom can be profitable only after certain 
preliminary propositions have been accepted, and some of 
these propositions have been violently opposed. In the 
first place any scientific study requires that there be no 
preferential weighting of one or another of the items in 
the series it selects for its consideration. In all the less 
controversial fields like the study of cacti or termites or 
the nature of nebulz, the necessary method of study is to 
8roup the relevant material and to take note of all pos- 
sible variant forms and conditions. In this way we have 
learned all that we know of the laws of astronomy, or of 
the habits of the social insects, let us say. It is only in the 
study of man himself that the major social sciences have 
substituted the study of one local variation, that of West- 
ern civilization. 

Anthropology was by definition impossible as long as 
these distinctions. between ourselves and the primitive, 
ourselves and the barbarian, ourselves and the pagan, held 
Sway over people's minds. It was Necessary first to arrive 
at that degree of sophistication where we no longer set 
our own belief over against our neighbour's superstition. 
It was necessary to recognize that these institutions which 
are based on the same premises, Iet us say the supernatural, 
must be considered together, our own among the rest. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century this elemen- 
tary postulate of anthropology could not occur to the most 
enlightened person of Western civilization. Man, all down 
his history, has defended his uniqueness like a point of 
honour. In Copernicus' time this claim to Supremacy was 
SO inclusive that it took in even the earth on which we 
live, and the fourteenth century refused with passion to 
have this planet subordinated to a place in the solar 
scheme. By Darwin’s time, having granted the solar Sys- 
tem to the enemy, man fought with all the weapons at his 
Command for the uniqueness of the soul, an unknowable 
attribute given by God to man in such a manner that it 
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disproved man’s ancestry in the animal kingdom. No lack ! 
of continuity in the argument, no doubts of the nature © 
this ‘soul,’ not even the fact that the nineteenth century - 
did not care in the least to defend its brotherhood with 
any group of aliens—none of these facts counted against i 
the first-rate excitement that raged on account of the 
indignity evolution proposed against the notion of mans 
uniqueness. 

Both these battles we may fairly count as won—if not 
yet, then soon; but the fighting has only massed itself 
upon another front. We are quite willing to admit now 
that the revolution of the earth about the sun, or thé 
animal ancestry of man, has next to nothing to do with 
the uniqueness of our human achievements. If we inhabit 
one chance planet out of a myriad solar systems, so MU 
the greater glory, and if all the ill-assorted human races 
are linked by evolution with the animal, the provable dif- 
ferences between ourselves and them are the more extreme 
and the uniqueness of our institutions the more rem£ 
able. But ozr achievements, ozr institutions are uniques 
they are of a different order from those of lesser races 29° 
must be protected at all costs. So that today whether it 15 
a question of imperialism, or of race prejudice, or of 9. 
comparison between Christianity and paganism, We ara 
still preoccupied with the uniqueness, not of the huma. 
institutions of the world at large, which no one has eves 


i 
cared about anyway, but of our own institutions 29. 


achievements, our own civilization. ; 
Western civilization, because of fortuitous historical 
circumstances, has spread itself more widely than any 
other local group that has so far been known. It has 
standardized itself over most of the globe, and we pay 
been led, therefore, to accept a belief in the uniformity e 
human behaviour that under other circumstances WOU 
not have arisen. Even very primitive peoples are some 
times far more conscious of the róle of cultural traits th 
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one and accepted the other, often uncomprehendingly 
enough, but they are quite clear that there are variant 


equivalence of human nature and his own culture 
Standards. 


Yet the gteat spread of white civilization is not an iso- 
lated historical circumstance. The Polynesian group, in 
| comparatively recent times, has spread itself from On- 


The Psychological consequences of this spread of white 
culture have been out of all Proportion to the materialistic. 
This world-wide cultural diffusion has protected us as 
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d 
man had never been protected before from having to take 
seriously the civilizations of other peoples; it has given to 
our culture a massive universality that we have long. 
ceased to account for historically, and which we read 0 
rather as necessary and inevitable. We interpret ouf de. 
pendence, in our civilization, upon economic competition: 
as proof that this is the prime motivation that huni 
nature can rely upon, or we read off the behaviour "d 
small children as it is moulded in our civilization 20^ 
recorded in child clinics, as child psychology or the way E 
which the young human animal is bound to behave: n 
is the same whether it is a question of our ethics or of ouf. 
family organization. It is the inevitability of each f^. 
miliar motivation that we defend, attempting always | 
identify our own local ways of behaving with Behaviouti 
or our own socialized habits with Human Nature. | 
i Now modern man has made this thesis one of the 
living issues in his thought and in his practical behaviouti 
but the sources of it go far back into what appears tO ber 
from its universal distribution among primitive people 
one of the earliest of human distinctions, the differenc 
in kind between 'my own' closed group and the outsides 
All primitive tribes agree in recognizing this category © 
the outsiders, those who are not only outside the provi 
sions of the moral code which holds within the limits ^ 
one’s own people, but who are summarily denied 2 plac 
anywhere in the human scheme. A great number 0 E 
tribal names in common use, Zuñi, Déné, Kiowa, and D 
rest, are names by which primitive peoples know the 
selves, and are only their native terms for 'the Bur 
beings,’ that is, themselves. Outside of the closed E 
there are no human beings. And this is in spite of the 
objective point of view each tribe 1s su 
that from an J P E^ +] inve 
rounded by peoples sharing in its arts and material invi 


tions, in elaborate practices that have grown up E 
? 
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mutual give-and-take of behaviour from one people to 
another. 

Primitive man never looked out over the world and saw 
‘mankind’ as a group and felt his common cause with his 
Species. From the beginning he was a provincial who 
raised the barriers high. Whether it was a question of 
Choosing a wife or of taking a head, the first and impor- 
tant distinction was between his own human group and 
those beyond the pale. His own group, and all its ways of 
behaving, was unique. 

So modern man, differentiating into Chosen People and 
dangerous aliens, groups within his own civilization ge- 
netically and culturally related to one another as any 
tribes in the Australian bush are among themselves, has 
the justification of a vast historical continuity behind his 


One of these manifestations, and one which is often 
spoken of as primary and motivated rather by religious 
emotions than by this more generalized provincialism, is 


the other it was a matter of mortal error, of fables, of the 
damned and of devils. There could be no question of 
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equating the attitudes of the opposed groups and hence 
no question of understanding from objectively studie 
data the nature of this important human trait, religion 
We feel a justified superiority when we read a descrip 
tion such as this of the standard religious attitude. 3 
least we have thrown off that particular absurdity, angi 
we have accepted the study of comparative religion. Bu 
considering the scope a similar attitude has had in ow 
civilization in the form of race prejudices, for example, WS 
are justified in a little scepticism as to whether our p 
phistication in the matter of religion is due to the fact that 
we have outgrown naive childishness, or simply to the 
fact that religion is no longer the area of life in which 
the important modern battles are staged. In the really 
live issues of our civilization we seem to be far from 
having gained the detachment that we have so large 
achieved in the field of religion. 
There is another circumstance that has made the serious 
dy of custom a late and often a half-heartedly pursue 
iscipline, and it is a difficulty harder to surmount that 
those of which we have just spoken. Custom did no 
challenge the attention of social theorists because it W4 
the very stuff of their own thinking: it was the lens with’ 
out which they could not see at all. Precisely in propo! 
tion as it was fundamental, it had its existence outside thi 
_ field of conscious attention. There is nothing mystic 
about this blindness. When a student has assembled th 
vast data for a study of international credits, or of th 
process of learning, or of narcissism as a factor in psycho 
neuroses, it is through and in this body of data that th 
economist or the psychologist or the psychiatrist operates 
He does not reckon with the fact of other social arrang 
ments where all the factors, it may be, are differently # 
ranged. He does not reckon, that is, with cultural con 
tioning. He sees the trait he is studying as having know 
and inevitable manifestations, and he projects these 
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absolute because they are all the materials he has to think 
with. He identifies local attitudes of the 1930’s with Hu- 
man Nature, the description of them with Economics or 
Psychology. 

Practically, it often does not matter. Our children must 
be educated in our pedagogical tradition, and the study of 
the process of learning in our schools is of paramount im- 
portance. There is the same kind of justification for the 
Shrug of the shoulders with which we often greet a discus- 
sion of other economic systems. After all, we must live 
Within the framework of mine and thine that our own 
culture institutionalizes, 

That is true, and the fact that the varieties of culture 
can best be discussed as they exist in space gives colour 
to our nonchalance. But it is only limitation of historical 
Material that prevents examples from being drawn rather 
from the succession of cultures in time. That succession 
We cannot escape if we would, and when we look back 
Cven a generation we realize the extent to which revision 
has taken place, sometimes in our most intimate be- 
haviour. So far these revisions have been blind, the result 
Of circumstances we can chart only in retrospect. Except 


for our unwillingness to face cultural change in intimate | 


Matters until it is forced upon us, it would not be impos- 
sible to take a more intelligent and directive’ attitude. 

he resistance is in large measure a result of our mis- 
understanding of cultural conventions, and especially an 


exaltation of those that happen to belong to our nation — 


and decade, A very little acquaintance with other con- 
Ventions, and a knowledge of how various these may be, 
Would do much to promote a rational social order. 

The study of different cultures has another important 
Caring upon present-day thought and behaviour. Mod- 
ern existence has thrown many civilizations into close | 
Contact, and at the moment the overwhelming response to 
this situation is nationalism and racial snobbery. There 
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has never been a time when civilization stood more in neel 
of individuals who are genuinely culture-conscious, y f 
can see objectively the socially conditioned behaviour E 
other peoples without fear and recrimination. ! 
Contempt for the alien is not the only possible solutio 
of our present contact of races and nationalities. It 1$ D 
even a scientifically founded solution. Traditional Angi 
Saxon intolerance is a local and temporal culture-trait li 
any other. Even people as nearly of the same blood 2? 1 
culture as the Spanish have not had it, and race prejudi? 
in the Spanish-settled countries is a thoroughly differ 
thing from that in countries dominated by England 9? 
the United States. In this country it is obviously not ' 
intolerance directed against the mixture of blood of bi 
logically far-separated races, for upon occasion exciteme 
mounts as high against the Irish Catholic in Boston, Of th 
Italian in New England mill towns, as against the Orient 
in California. Tt is the old distinction of the in-group ^^ 
the out-group, and if we carry on the primitive traditio 
in this matter, we have far less excuse than savage trib 
We have travelled, we pride ourselves on our sophisti 
tion. But we have failed to understand the relativity ° 
cultural habits, and we remain debarred from much prof 
and enjoyment in our human relations with peoples q 
different standards, and untrustworthy in our dealin: 
with them. 1 
The recognition of the cultural basis of race prejudice , 
a desperate need in present Western civilization. We bay 
come to the point where we entertain race prejud! 
against our blood brothers the Irish, and where NorV^ 
and Sweden speak of their enmity as if they too rcp" 
sented different blood. The so-called race line, during 
war in which France and Germany fight on opposite side 
is held to divide the people of Baden from those of Als% 
though in bodily form they alike belong to the Alpi? 
Sub-race. In a day of footloose movements of people 2? 


NET 


is 
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of mixed marriages in the ancestry of the most desirable 
elements of the community, we preach unabashed the 
Bospel of the pure race. 

To this anthropology makes two answers. The first is 
as to the nature of culture, and the second is as to the na- 
ture of inheritance, The answer as to the nature of culture 
takes us back to prehuman societies. There are societies 
where Nature perpetuates the slightest mode of behaviour — 
by biological mechanisms, but these are societies not of 
men but of the social insects. The queen ant, removed to 
a solitary nest, will reproduce each trait of sex behaviour, 
€ach detail of the nest. The social insects represent Nature 
in a mood when she was taking no chances. The pattern 
of the entire social structure she committed to the ant's 
instinctive behaviour. There is no greater chance that . 
the social classes of an ant society, or its patterns of agri- 

. Culture, will be lost by an ant's isolation from its group - 
. than that the ant will fail to reproduce the shape of its 5 
| 2Dtenne or the structure of its abdomen. ir 
For better or for worse, man's solution lies at the op- 
_ Posite pole. Not one item of his tribal social organization, 
of his language, of his local religion, is carried in his 
8erm cell. In Europe, in other centuries, when children — 
Were Occasionally found who had been adandoned and 
ad maintained themselves in forests apart from other 
rman beings, they were all so much alike that Linnæus 
Classified them as a distinct species, Homo ferus, and sup- 
Posed that they were a kind of gnome that man seldom - 
Tan across, He could not conceive that these half-witted — 
tutes were born human, these creatures with no interest ü 
7n What went on about them, rocking themselves rhyth- 
mically back and forth like some wild animal in a zoo, i; 
with organs of speech and hearing that could hardly be — 
trained to do service, who withstood freezing weather in 
Tags and plucked potatoes out of boiling water without 
discomfort, There is no doubt. of course, that they. were — 
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children abandoned in infancy, and what they had all of 
them lacked was association with their kind, through: 
which alone man's faculties are sharpened and given form. 
We do not come across wild children in our more hu- 
mane civilization. But the point is made as clearly in any 
case of adoption of an infant into another race and cul 
ture. An Oriental child adopted by an Occidental family 
learns English, shows toward its foster parents the atti 
tudes current among the children he plays with, and grows 
up to the same professions that they elect. He learns the 
entire set of the cultural traits of the adopted society, 29 
the set of his real parents' group plays no part. The same 
process happens on a grand scale when entire peoples 1% 
à couple of generations shake off their traditional culture 
and put on the customs of an alien group. The culture 0. 
the American Negro in northern cities has come to ap- 
proximate in detail that of the whites in the same cities- 
A few years ago, when a cultural survey was made of Har- 
lem, one of the traits peculiar to the Negroes was thet! 
fasnion of gambling on the last three unit figures of the 
next day's stock turnover. At least it cost less than thé 
whites’ Corresponding predilection for gambling in the 
stocks themselves and was no less uncertain and exciting: 
lt was a variation on the white pattern, though hardly # 
reat departure. And most Harlem traits keep still close 
to the forms that are current in white groups. : 
All over the world, since the beginning of human his- 
tory, it can be shown that peoples have been able to adopt 
the culture of peoples of another blood. There is nothing 
in the biological structure of man that makes it even diff 
cult. Man is not committed in detail by his biologica 
constitution to any particular variety of behaviour. TM 
great diversity of social solutions that man has worked 
out in different cultures in regard to mating, for example, 
or trade, are all equally possible on the basis of his originat 
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endowment. Culture is not a biologically transmitted 
complex. p 


What is lost in Nature's guaranty of safety is made ul 


in the advantage of greater plasticity. The human animal - 


does not, like the bear, grow himself a polar coat in order 
to adapt himself, after many generations, to the Arctic. 
He learns to sew himself a coat and put up a snow house. 
From all we can learn of the history of intelligence in pre- 
human as well as human socities, this plasticity has been 
the soil in which human progress began and in which it 
has maintained itself. In the ages of the mammoths, spe- 
cies after species without plasticity arose, overreached 
itself, and died out, undone by the development of the 
very traits it had biologically produced in order to cope 
with its environment. The beasts of prey and finally 
the higher apes came slowly to rely upon other than bio- 
logical adaptations, and upon the consequent increased 
plasticity the foundations were laid, bit by bit, for the de- 
velopment of intelligence. Perhaps, as is often suggested, 
man will destroy himself by this very development of in- 
telligence. But no one has suggested any means by which 


we can return to the biological mechanisms of the social. 


insect, and we are left no alternative. The human cultural 
heritage, for better or for worse, is not biologically trans- 
mitted, 

The corollary in modern politics is that there is no basis 
for the argument that we can trust our spiritual and cul- 
tural achievements to any selected hereditary germ plasms. 
In our Western civilization, leadership has passed suc- 


` Cessively in different periods to the Semitic-speaking 
peoples, to the Hamitic, to the Mediterranean sub-group 
of the white race, and lately to the Nordic. There is no 


doubt about the cultural continuity of the civilization, 
No matter who its carriers were at the moment. We must 
accept all the implications of our human inheritance, one 
of the most important of which is the small scope of 
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biologically transmitted behaviour, and the enormous rôle 
of the cultural process of the transmission of tradition. 

The second answer anthropology makes to the argu 
ment of the racial purist concerns the nature of heredity: 
The racial purist is the victim of a mythology. For VAM 
is ‘racial inheritance’? We know roughly what heredity 5 | 
from father to son. Within a family line the importance 
of heredity is tremendous. But heredity is an affair "1 
family lines. Beyond that it is mythology. In small ap 
static communities like an isolated Eskimo village, 1% 
cial’ heredity and the heredity of child and parent are 
practically equivalent, and racial heredity therefore has 
meaning. But as a concept applied to groups distribute 
over a wide area, let us say, to Nordics, it has no basis 1 
teality. In the first place, in all Nordic nations there are 
family lines which are represented also in Alpine or Medi- 
terranean communities. Any analysis of the physical 
mukenp of a European population shows overlapping: 
the dark-eyed, dark-haired Swede represents family lines 
that are more concentrated farther south, but he is to b¢ 
understood in relation to what we know of these lattef 
groups. His heredity, so far as it has any physical reality, 
s. matter of his family line, which is not confined t9 
Sweden, We do not know how far physical types may 
vary without intermixture. We know that inbreeding 
brings about a local type. But this is a situation that if 
our cosmopolitan white civilization hardly exists, and 
when 'racial heredity’ is invoked, as it usually is, to rally 
a group of persons of about the same economic status, ' 
graduating from much the same schools, and reading the 
same weeklies, such a category is merely another version 
of the in- and the out-group and does not refer to the 
actual biological homogeneity of the group. 

What really binds men together is their culture, — 
the ideas and the standards they have in common. 1 
instead of selecting a symbol like common blood heredity 
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and making a slogan of it, the nation turned its attention 
rather to the culture that unites its people, emphasizing 
its major merits and recognizing the different values 
which may develop in a different culture, it would sub- 
stitute realistic thinking for a kind of symbolism which is 
dangerous because it is misleading. 

A knowledge of cultural forms is necessary in social 
thinking, and the present volume is concerned with this 
problem of culture. As we have just seen, bodily form, or 
face, is separable from culture, and can for our purposes 
be laid to one side except at certain points where for some 
special reason it becomes relevant. The chief requirement 
for a discussion of culture is that it should be based on a 
wide selection of possible cultural forms. It is only by 
Means of such facts that we can possibly differentiate be- 
tween those human adjustments that are culturally con- 
ditioned and those that are common and, so far as we can | 
see, inevitable in mankind. We cannot discover by intro- 
Spection or by observation of any one society what be- 
haviour is ‘instinctive,’ that is, organically determined. 
In order to class any behaviour as instinctive, much more 
is necessary than that it should be proved to be auto- 
matic. The conditioned response is as automatic as the or- 
Banically determined, and culturally conditioned re- 
Sponses make up the greater part of our huge equipment. 
of automatic behaviour. 

Therefore the most illuminating material for a discus- 
sion of cultural forms and processes is that of societies 
historically as little related as possible to our own and to 
One another, With the vast network of historical contact 
which has spread the great civilizations over tremendous 
areas, primitive cultures are now the one source to which 
We can turn. They are a laboratory in which we may 
Study the diversity of human institutions. With their 
comparative isolation, many primitive regions have had 
centuries in which to elaborate the cultural themes they 
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d 
have made their own. They provide ready to our M. 
the necessary information concerning the possible gr E 
variations in human adjustments, and a critical examin: 


; E 3 n 
tion of them is essential for any understanding of cultura. 


processes. It is the only laboratory of social forms that 
we have or shall have. 


This laboratory has another advantage. The problems - 


are set in simpler terms than in the great Western civiliza- 
tions, With the inventions that make for ease of transpor 
tation, international cables and telephones and radio 
transmission, those that ensure permanence and M 
- spread distribution to the printed page, the develop aa 
_ of competing professional groups and cults and classes an 
their standardization over the world, modern civilization 
_ has grown too complex for adequate analysis except as i 
is broken up for the purpose into small artificial sections: 
. And these partial analyses are inadequate because so 
_ Many outside factors cannot be controlled. A survey 9 
. any one group involves individuals out of opposed hetero” 
 Beneous groups, with different standards, social aims: 
1 home relations, and morality. The interrelation of thes¢ 
Broups is too Complicated to evaluate in the necessaty 
detail. In primitive society, the cultural tradition !5 
Simple enough to be contained within the knowledge ° 
individual adults, and the manners and morals of the 
Broup are moulded to one well-defined general pattern 
T 1s possible to estimate the interrelation of traits in this 
simple environment in a Way which is impossible in the 
cross-currents of our complex civilization. s 
Neither of these reasons for stressing the facts of primi 
tive culture has anything to do with the use that has been 
classically made of this material. This use had to do with 
| & reconstruction of origins. Early anthropologists tried to 
- arrange all traits of different cultures in an evolutionaty 
. Sequence from the earliest forms to their final develop 
ment in Western civilization. But there is no reason tO 
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suppose that by discussing Australian religion rather than 
our own we are uncovering primordial religion, or that by 
discussing Iroquoian social organization we are returning 
to the mating habits of man’s early ancestors. 

Since we are forced to believe that the race of man is 
one species, it follows that man everywhere has an equally 
long history behind him. Some primitive tribes may have 
held relatively closer to primordial forms of behaviour 
than civilized man, but this can only be relative and our 
guesses are as likely to be wrong as right. There is no 
justification for identifying some one contemporaty primi- 
tive custom with the original type of human behaviour. 
Methodologically there is only one means by which we 
May gain an approximate knowledge of these early be- 
ginnings. That is by a study of the distribution of those 
few traits that are universal or near-universal in human 
society, There are several that are well known. Of these 
everyone agrees upon animism, and the exogamous re- 
strictions upon marriage. The conceptions, diverse as they 
prove to be, of the human soul, and of an after-life, raise 
More question. Beliefs as nearly universal as these we 
may justifiably regard as exceedingly old human inven- 
tions. This is not equivalent to regarding them as bio- 
logically determined, for they may have been very early 
inventions of the human race, ‘cradle’ traits which have 
become fundamental in all human thinking. In the last 
analysis they may be as socially conditioned as any local 
Custom. But they have long since become automatic in 
human behaviour. They are old, and they are universal. 
All this, however, does not make the forms that can be 
Observed today the original forms that arose in primordial 
times, Nor is there any way of reconstructing these origins 
from the study of their varieties. One may isolate the 
universal core of the belief and differentiate from this its 
local forms, but it is still possible that the trait took its 
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rise in a pronounced local form and not in some original: 
least common denominator of all observed traits. E 
For this reason the use of primitive customs to establish 
origins is speculative. It is possible to build up an argu” 
ment for any origin that can be desired, origins that are 
mutually exclusive as well as those that are complemen” 
tary. Of all the uses of anthropological material, this is the” 
one in which speculation has followed speculation most” 
rapidly, and where in the nature of the case no proof caf 
be given. 
Nor does the reason for using primitive societies for the À 
scussion of social forms have necessary connection with 
_ 4 romantic return to the Primitive. It is put forward in 9° 
- Spirit of poeticizing the simpler peoples. There are many 
_ ways in which the culture of one or another people appeals 
to us strongly in this era of heterogeneous standards an 
confused mechanical bustle. But it is not in a return t0 
. ideals preserved for us by primitive peoples that our society 
r heal itself of its maladies The semantic Utopianist? 
that reaches Out toward the simpler primitive, attractive 


25 It sometimes may be, is as often, in ethnological study» 
a hindrance as a hel 
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material for the Study of cultural forms and processes: 
“ney help us to differentiate between those responses that 


conditioned behaviour, Culture, with its processes af 
functions, is a subject upon which we need all the enlight* 
coment we can achieve, and there is no direction in which 


We can seek with greater reward than in the facts of pre 
literate societies, 


II 


The Diversity of Cultures 


A CHIEF of the Digger Indians, as the Californians call 
them, talked to me a great deal about the ways of his 
People in the old days. He was a Christian and a leader 
among his people in the planting of peaches and apricots 
On irrigated land, but when he talked of the shamans who 
had transformed themselves into bears before his eyes in 
the bear dance, his hands trembled and his voice broke 
with excitement. It was an incomparable thing, the 
power his people had had in the old days. He liked best 
to talk of the desert foods they had eaten. He brought 
cach uprooted plant lovingly and with an unfailing sense 
of its importance. In those days his poeple had eaten ‘the 
health of the desert,’ he said, and knew nothing of the in- 
sides of tin cans and the things for sale at butcher shops. 
Tt was such innovations that had degraded them in these 
latter days, 

One day, without transition, Ramon broke in upon his 
descriptions of grinding mesquite and preparing acorn 
Soup. ‘In the beginning,’ he said, ‘God gave to every 
People a cup, a cup of clay, and from this cup they drank 
their life,’ I do not know whether the figure occurred in 
Some traditional ritual of his people that I never found, or 
whether it was his own imagery. It is hard to imagine 
that he had heard it from the whites he had known at 
Banning; they were not given to discussing the ethos of 
different peoples. At any rate, in the mind of this humble | 
Indian the figure of speech was clear and full of meaning. 
"They all dipped in the water, he continued, "but their 
cups were different. Our cup is broken now. It has passed 
DUC , 24 

Our cup is broken. These things that had given signifi- 

19 
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ES at- 
cance to the life of his people, the domestic EX od E 
ing, the obligations of the economic system, Mo in B. 
of ceremonials in the villages, possession in the bea. odi 
their standards of right and wrong—these ae E. 
and with them the Shape and meaning of their i Ww 
old man was still vigorous and a leader in relatio E 
with the whites, He did not mean that there M E 
question of the extinction of his people. But he dall 
mind the loss of Something that had value equal to ds at 
life itself, the whole fabric of his people's Sande 
beliefs. There were other cups of living left, an ine 
held perhaps the same water, but the loss was ine 
It was no matter of tinkering with an addition we, 
lopping off something there. The modelling had uu. 
fundamental, it was somehow all of a piece. It had 
their own. T 
. Ramon had had personal experience of the p 
- which he Spoke. He straddled two cultures whose va! 


5 rd 
and ways of thought were incommensurable. It is a ha 
p fate. In Western. civili 


different, We are br 
Our social Sciences, o 
sistently ignore the 

The course of life 
to speak of the fertil 


incredible number of possible leads, all of which, it ap 


sex life, parenthood and post-parenthood; there cu a 
guilds or cults which may give structure to the soc d 
there is economic exchange; there are the gods and sup a 
natural sanctions. Each one of these and many more a 
be followed out with a cultural and ceremonial A 
tion which monopolizes the cultural energy and lea 
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small surplus for the building of other traits. Aspects of © 
life that seem to us most important have been passed over | 
with small regard by peoples whose culture, oriented in 21 
another direction, has been far from poor. Or the same 
trait may be so greatly elaborated that we reckon it a: 
fantastic. | 


x 
It is in cultural life as it is in speech; selection is the » 
e 


prime necessity. The numbers of sounds that can be pro- E 


duced by our vocal cords and our oral and nasal cavities | 


are practically unlimited. The three or four dozen of the b. 
English language are a selection which coincides not even 
with these of such closely related dialects as German and _ 
French. The total that are used in different languages of 4 
the world no one has ever dared to estimate. But each — 
language must make its selection and abide by it on pain — 
of not being intelligible at all. A langauge that used even i 
a few hundreds of the possible—and actually recorded— — | 
Phonetic elements could not be used for communication. — 
On the other hand a great deal of our misunderstanding of 
anguages unrelated to our own has arisen from our ato 
tempts to refer alien phonetic systems back to ours as a 
Point of reference. We recognize only one 4. If other 5 
People have five k sounds placed in different positions in 
the throat and mouth, distinctions of vocabulary and of - 
Syntax that depend on these differences are impossible to 
US until we master them. We have a d and an z. They | 4 
may have an intermediate sound which, if we fail to iden- 
tify it, we write now d and now z, introducing distinctions. 
Which do not exist. The elementary prerequisite of lin- 
Buistic analysis is a consciousness of these incredi gg 
Numerous available sounds from which each language 
makes its own selections. } 
In culture too we must imagine a great arc on which are 
Fanged the possible interests provided either by the human 
#8¢-cycle or by the environment or by man's various 
activities. A culture that capitalized even a considerable 
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proportion of these would be as unintelligible as a Tan 
guage that used all the clicks, all the glottal stops, all the 
labials, dentals, sibilants, and gutturals from voiceless to 
voiced and from oral to nasal. Its identity as a culture 
depends upon the selection of some segments of this arc 
Every human society everywhere has made such selection 
in its cultural institutions. Each from the point of view OF 
another ignores fundamentals and exploits irrelevancies: 
One culture hardly recognizes monetary values; another 
has made them fundamental in every field of behaviour: 
In one society technology is unbelievably slighted even JP 
those aspects of life which seem necessary to ensure SUF 
vival; in another, equally simple, technological achiev 
ments are complex and fitted with admirable nicety to th® 
situation. One builds an enormous cultural superstructul? 
upon adolescence, one upon death, one upon after-life. 

The case of adolescence is particularly interesting, b& 
Cause it is in the limelight in our own civilization and b€ 
cause we have plentiful information from other cultures: 


In our own civilization a whole library of psychologic? 


Pc has emphasized the inevitable unrest of the perio 
B puberty. It is in our tradition a physiological state as 
efinitely characterized by domestic explosions and !€ 


bellion as typhoid is marked by fever. There is no ques” 
tion of the facts, Th 71 


question is rather oft 
The most casual survey of the ways in which different 

Societies have handled adolescence makes one fact in- 
escapable: even in those cultures which have made most — 
of the trait, the age upon which they focus their attention 
Varics Over a great range of years. At the outset, there- 
fore, it is clear that the so-called puberty institutions are 
à misnomer if we continue to think of biological puberty: 
The puberty they recognize is social, and the ceremonies 
are a recognition in some fashion or other of the child's | 
new status of adulthood. This investiture with new occu 


Cy are common in America. 
heir inevitability. 
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wi 
pations and obligations is in consequence as various and | 
as culturally conditioned as the occupations and obliga- - 
tions themselves. If the sole honourable duty of manhood | d 
is conceived to be deeds of war, the investiture of the - 
warrior is later and of a different sort from that in a society - 
where adulthood gives chiefly the privilege of dancing in 
à representation of masked gods. In order to understand | 
puberty institutions, we do not most need analyses of the - 
necessary nature of rites de passage; we need rather to 
know what is identified in different cultures with the be- | 
ginning of adulthood and their methods of admitting to 
the new status. Not biological puberty, but what adult- 
hood means in that culture conditions the puberty Cerca 
mony. "y. 
Adulthood in central North America means warfare. 
Honour in it is the great goal of all men. The constantly 

recurring theme of the youth's coming-of-age, as also of 
preparation for the warpath at any age, is a magic ritual 
for success in war. They torture not one another, but- 
themselves: they cut strips of skin from their arms and 
legs, they strike off their fingers, they drag heavy weights 
Pinned to their chest.or leg muscles. Their reward is en- 
anced prowess in deeds of warfare. TIER. 
. In Australia, on the other hand, adulthood means parti- 
Cipation in an exclusively male cult whose fundamental | 
trait is the exclusion of women. Any woman is put to 
death if she so much as hears the sound of the bull-roarer 
at the ceremonies, and she must never know of the rites. 
"uberty ceremonies are elaborate and symbolic repudia: 
tions of the bonds with the female sex; the men ati 


The clear physiological facts of adolescence, therefore, 
ate first socially interpreted even where they are stressed. 
"t a survey of puberty institutions makes clear a fu 
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fact: puberty is physiologically a different matter in the 
life-cycle of the male and the female. If cultural emphasis 
followed the physiological emphasis, girls' ceremonies 
would be more marked than boys'; but it is not so. The 
ceremonies emphasize a social fact: the adult prerogatives 
of men are more far-reaching in every culture than |o 
men's, and consequently, as in the above instances, it 18 
more common for societies to take note of this period in 
boys than in girls. 

Girls’ and boys’ puberty, however, may be socially cele- 
brated in the same tribe in identical ways. Where, as !^ 
the interior of British Columbia, adolescent rites afe E 
magical training for all occupations, girls are included on 
the same terms as boys. Boys roll stones down mountains 
gus beat them to the bottom to be swift of foot, or throw 
gambling-sticks to be lucky in gambling; girls carry water 
from distant springs, or drop stones down inside thei 
dresses that their children may be born as easily as the 
pebble drops to the ground. 

In such a tribe as the Nandi of the lake region of East 
Africa, also, girls and boys share an even-handed puberty 
rite, though, because of the man's dominant rôle in the 
culture, his boyhood training period is more stressed tha? 
the woman's. Here adolescent rites are an ordeal inflicte 
by those already admitted to adult status upon thos? 
they are now forced to admit. They require of them thé 
most complete stoicism in the face of ingenious tortures 
associated with circumcision. The rites for the two sexe 
are separate, but they follow the same pattern. In both 
the novices wear for the ceremony the clothing of theif 
sweethearts. During the operation their faces are watch? 
for any twinge of pain, and the reward of bravery is give? 
with great rejoicing by the lover, who runs forward to £e | 
ceive back some of his adornments. For both the girl an 
the boy the rites mark their entrée into a new sex status: 
the boy is now a warrior and may take a sweetheart, the 
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girl is marriageable. The adolescent tests are for both a 
premarital ordeal in which the palm is awarded by their 
lovers, 

Puberty rites may also be built upon the facts of girls 
puberty and admit of no extension to boys. One of the 
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Most naive of these is the institution of the fatting-house — 


for girls in Central Africa. In the region where feminine: 
beauty is all but identified with obesity, the girl at puberty 


¢ 


IS segregated, sometimes for years, fed with sweet and B 


fatty foods, allowed no activity, and her body rubbed as- . 


siduously with oils. She is taught during this time her - 


future duties, and her seclusion ends with a parade of her 
Corpulence that is followed by her marriage to her proud 
bridegroom. It is not regarded as necessary for the man to 
achieve pulchritude before marriage in a similar fashion. 


The usual ideas around which girls’ puberty institutions - 


ate centred, and which are not readily extended to boys’, 
ate those concerned with menstruation. The uncleanness 
of the menstruating woman is a very widespread idea, and 
‘n à few regions first menstruation has been made the focus 
Of all the associated attitudes. Puberty rites in these cases 
are of a thoroughly different character from any of which 
we have spoken. Among the Carrier Indians of British 
Columbia, the fear and horror of a girl’s puberty was at 
its height, Her three or four years of seclusion was called 
‘the burying alive, and she lived for all that time alone 
in the wilderness, in a hut of branches far from all beaten 
trails. She was a threat to any person who might so much 
âs catch a glimpse of her, and her mere footstep defiled a 
Path or a river. She was covered with a great headdress of 
tanned skin that shrouded her face and breasts and fell to 
J€ ground behind. Her arms and legs were loaded with. 
Sinew bands to protect her from the evil spirit with which — 
She was filled. She was herself in danger and she was & 
Source of danger to everybody else. fl 
Gir Is’ puberty ceremonies built upon ideas associate 
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with the menses are readily convertible into what is, from 
the point of view of the individual concerned, exactly OP 
posite behaviour. There are always two possible aspects, 
to the sacred: it may be a source of peril or it may be 4 
source of blessing. In some tribes the first menses of girls 
are a potent supernatural blessing. Among the Apaches 

have seen the priests themselves pass on their knees be: 
fore the row of solemn little girls to receive from them the 
blessing of their touch. All the babies and the old people 
come also of necessity to have illness removed from the?" 

The adolescent girls are not segregated as sources g 
danger, but court is paid to them as to direct sources ° 
supernatural blessing. Since the ideas that underlie PU 
berty rites for girls, both among the Carrier and among the 
Apache, are founded on beliefs concerning menstruation, 
they are not extended to boys, and boys’ puberty is marke 
instead, and lightly, with simple tests and proofs of mane 
hood. 

The adolescent behaviour, therefore, even of girls W% 
Ree dict ated by some physiological characteristic of the 
period itself, but rather by marital or magic requirement 
socially connected with it. These beliefs made adolescen© 
in one tribe serenely religious and beneficent, and in an 
other so dangerously unclean that the child had to cry ou 
in warning that others might avoid her in the woods. Th? 
adolescence of girls may equally, as we have seen, be 
theme which a culture does not institutionalize. Eve? 
where, as in most of Australia, boys’ adolescence is give? 
elaborate treatment, it may be that the rites are an indu 
tion into the status of manhood and male participation 0 
tribal matters, and female adolescence passes without 2n 
kind of formal recognition, 

1 These facts, however, still leave the fundamental qué 
tion unanswered. Do not all cultures have to cope wit 
the natural turbulence of this period, even though it may 
not be given institutional expression? Dr. Mead has 
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studied this question in Samoa. There the girl's life passes 
through well-marked periods. Her first years out of baby- 
hood are passed in small neighbourhood gangs of age 
mates from which the little boys are strictly excluded. The 
Corner of the village to which she belongs is all-important, 
and the little boys are traditional enemies. She has one 
duty, that of baby-tending, but she takes the baby with 
her rather than stays home to mind it, and her play is not 
Seriously hampered. A couple of years before puberty, 
When she grows strong enough to have more difficult tasks 
required of her and old enough to learn more skilled tech- 
niques, the little girls’ play group in which she grew up 
ceases to exist. She assumes woman's dress and must con- 
tribute to the work of the household. It is an uninterest- 
Ing period of life to her and quite without turmoil. Pu- 
erty brings no change at all. k 
A few years after she has come of age, she will begin the 
Pleasant years of casual and irresponsible love affairs that 
she will prolong as far as possible into the period when 
marriage is already considered fitting. Puberty itself is 
marked by no social recognition, no change of attitude or 
ot expectancy. Her pre-adolescent shyness is supposed to 
remain unchanged for a couple of years. The girl's life in 
Samoa is blocked out by other considerations than those 
9f physiological sex maturity, and puberty falls in a par- 
ticularly unstressed and peaceful period during which no 
Adolescent conflicts manifest themselves. Adolescence, 
therefore, may not only be culturally passed over without : 
ceremonial; it may also be without importance in. the 
©Motional life of the child and in the attitude of the village 
toward her.. . 
Warfare is another social theme that may or may not - 
€ used in any culture. Where war is made much of, it 
Ty be with contrasting objectives, with contrasting Of 
8anization in relation to the state, and with contrasting 
Sanctions. War may be, as it was among the Aztecs, à 


a^ 
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ree j ince. 
way of getting captives for the religious M E. ds 
the Spaniards fought to kill, according to S fell bac 
they broke the rules of the game. The AS cavit 
dismay and Cortez walked as victor into the i 
There are even quainter notions, from oe DE world 
associated with warfare in different parts a s i 
For our purposes it is sufficient to notice t ME Ke 
where organized resort to mutual slaughter ne ih X 
between social Broups. Only our 3s ap id alte 
makes it intelligible that a state of warfare s - wit Ho 
nate with a state of. peace in one tribe's dealings MU 
other. The idea is quite common over the wi pe. 
course. But on the one hand it is impossible for 
peoples to conceive 


: ch by 
enemy tribes to the category of human beings, T tribe 
. definition they are not even though the exclude 
. may be of thei Y ^ 
: y be just as mue pi. 
possibility of a state o kimo 
ankness with which the Es 


N people to conceive of the 
Rasmussen tells of the bl 
met his exposition of o 
understand th 


, 4 Eg. e idea 
you are strong, there I5 no social retribution, But the ! 
of an Eskimo yi 


is alien 
another village being fair game in ambush Nec on 
to them. All killing comes under one head, an 


: ir. misundct em 
of California, but it was impossible. Their ee ii 
| standing of warfare was abysmal. They did gate Fate 
basis in their own culture upon which the 
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exist, and their attempts to reason it out reduced the great 
Wars to which we are able to dedicate ourselves with 
moral fervour to the level of alley brawls. They did not 
happen to have a cultural pattern that distinguished 
between them. 

War is, we have been forced to admit even in the face 
of its huge place in our own civilization, an asocial trait. ' 
In the chaos following the World War all the wartime 
arguments that expounded its fostering of courage, of 
altruism, of spiritual values, gave out a false and offensive 
ring. War in our own civilization is as good an illustration 
25 one can take of the destructive lengths to which the 
development of a culturally selected trait may go. If we 
Justify war, it is because all peoples always justify the 
traits of which they find themselves possessed, not be- 
Cause war will bear an objective examination of its merits. 

Warfare is not an isolated case, From every part of the 
World and from all levels of cultural complexity it is pos- 
Sible to illustrate the overweening and finally often the 
asocial elaboration of a cultural trait. Those cases are 
clearest where, as in dietary or mating regulations, for 
example, traditional usage runs counter to biological 

Fives. Social organization, in anthropology, has a quite 
Specialized meaning owing to the unanimity of all human 
Societies in stressing relationship groups within which 
marriage is forbidden. No known people regard all wom- 
en as possible mates. This is not in an effort, as is so 
often Supposed, to prevent inbreeding in our sense, for 
Over great parts of the world it is an own cousin, often 
ne daughter of one's mother's brother, who is the pre 
destined Spouse. The relatives to whom the prohibition 
refers differ utterly among different peoples, but all 

uman societies are alike in placing a restriction. No 
uman idea has received more constant and complex elab- 

Oration in culture than this of incest. The incest groups . 
ate often the most important functioning units of the 
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M^ : ‘on to any 
tribe, and the duties of every individual in Wer pe 
other are defined by their relative B ious cc 
groups. These groups function as units 2 a and it 
monials and in cycles of economic exc "o aS. 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 

layed in social history. . on A 
B UAE handle the se tabu with moder ate | 
spite of the restrictions there may be a p hers thm 
ber of women available for a man to marry. a ction ig 
group that is tabu has been extended by a socia veaceable 
include vast numbers of individuals who have no 1 conses 

| ancestors in common, and choice of a mate is e un- 
quence excessively limited. This social fiction B whichis 
equivocal expression in the terms of relations MP tater 
are used. Instead of distinguishing lineal from T. mo. 

| kin as we do in the distinction between father an of my 
brother and Cousin, one term means literally man ener 
father's group (relationship, locality, etc.) of his Pa 

tion’ not distinguishing between direct and x to us: 

"lines, but making other distinctions that are foreign form 

. Certain tribes of eastern Australia use an exem 
of this so-called classificatory kinship system. f theif 
whom they call brothers and sisters are all those 0 ship. 
generation with whom they recognize any fe M , 
There is no cousin category or anything that correspoD^ 


Hr. H 4 tion are one 
to it; all relatives of one’s own generati 
brothers and sisters, 


n 
This manner of reckoning relationship is not one 

in the world, but Australia has in addition an unpara mene 
horror of sister marriage and an unparalleled ee Se 
of exogamous restrictions. So the Kurnai, with Sade 
treme classificatory relationship system, feel the " that 
lian horror of sex relationship with all their sisters, pr. 
is, women of their own generation who are in pim Jo: 
related to them. Besides this, the Kurnai have se aid 
ality rules in the choice of a mate. Sometimes two ^ 
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ties, out of the fifteen or sixteen of which the tribe is 

Composed, must exchange women, and can have no mates 

in any other group. Sometimes there is a group of two or 

three localities that may exchange with two or three 

others, Still further, as in all Australia, the old men are a 

privileged group, and their prerogatives extend to marry- 

ing the young and attractive girls. The consequence of 
these rules is, of course, that in all the local group which 
must by absolute prescription furnish a young man with 
his wife, there is no girl who is not touched by one of 
ee tabus. Either she is one of those who through re- 
lationship with his mother is his ‘sister,’ or she is already 
bargained for by an old man, or for some lesser reason 
she is forbidden to him. 

That does not bring the Kurnai to reformulate their 
£xogamous rules. They insist upon them with every show 
of violence. Therefore, the only way they are usually able 
to marry is by flying violently in the face of the regula- 
tions. They elope. As soon as the village knows that an 
Clopement has occurred, it sets out in pursuit, and if the 
Couple are caught the two are killed. It does not matter 
that possibly all the pursuers were married by elope- 
Ment in the same fashion. Moral indignation runs high. 
There is, however, an island traditionally recognized as a 
Safe haven, and if the couple can reach it and remain away 
&ll the birth of a child, they are received again with blows, 
itis true, but they may defend themselves. After they have 
fun the gauntlet and been given their drubbing, they take 
"P the status of married people in the tribe. ^ 

The Kurnai meet their cultural dilemma typically 
‘nough. They have extended and complicated a particular | 
‘spect of behaviour until it is a social liability. They must 
Sither modify it, or get by with a subterfuge. And they 
use the subterfuge. They avoid extinction, and they main- 
tain their ethics without acknowledged revision. This | 
Manner of dealing with the mores has lost nothing in the 


p 
' naci 


H . " ak a, in 
, there are evidences that even in our generation it 15 Es. ) 
Strongly modified. At any rate, we do not have to con 
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"we easily imagine. These hints are, in reality, mere rough 
- Sketches, a list of bar 


- ities, and the elab 
. dictated by many 


progress of civilization. The older generation of our ora j 
civilization similarly maintained monogamy and suppo E 
prostitution, and the panegyrics of monogamy were an 
so fervent as in the great days of the red-light districts. 
Societies have always justified favourite traditional forma 
When these traits get out of hand and some form of sup 
plementary behaviour is called in, lip service is given 25 
readily to the traditional form as if the supplementary y 
behaviour did not exist. 

Such a bird's-eye survey of human cultural forms makes 
clear several common misconceptions. In the first place; 
the institutions that human cultures build up upon E 
hints presented by the environment or by man's physica 
‘necessities do not keep as close to the original impulse 25 


€ facts. They are pin-point potential 
oration that takes place around them 2 
alien considerations. Warfare is ae 
€ expression of the instinct of pugnacity. Man’s P 
ty is so small a hint in the human equipment that 1 
may not be given any expression in inter-tribal relation: 
When it is institutionalized, the form it takes follows othe 
Brooves of thought than those implied in the original i9 
pulse. Pugnacity is no more than the touch to the ball 0 
custom, a touch also that may be withheld. - f 
Such a view of cultural processes calls for a recasting © 
many of our current arguments upholding our UT. 
institutions. These arguments are usually based on y f 
impossibility of man's functioning without these partir 
traditional forms. Even very special traits come in for t ic 
kind of validation, such as the particular form of a. 
drive that arises under our particular system of pR E 
ownership. This is a remarkably special motivation 2 


th 


j 


- €rà, exploits some few out of a great number of possibili- 
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the issue by discussing it as if it were a matter of biological 
Survival values. Self-support is a motive our civilization 
has capitalized. If our economic structure changes so that 
this motive is no longer so potent a drive as it was in the - 
era of the great frontier and expanding industrialism, 
there are many other motives that would be appropriate 
to a changed economic organization. Every culture, every 


eet or 2 


ties. Changes may be very disquieting, and involve great 
losses, but this is due to the difficulty of change itself, not 
to the fact that our age and country has hit upon the one 
Possible motivation under which human life can be con- 
ducted. Change, we must remember, with all its diffi- 
culties, is inescapable. Our fears over even very minor 
shifts in custom are usually quite beside the point. Civili- | 
zations might change far more radically than any human 
authority has ever had the will or the imagination to - 
change them, and still be completely workable. The minor 
changes that occasion so much denunciation today, such 
as the increase of divorce, the growing secularization in 
Sur cities, the prevalence of the petting party, and many 
More, could be taken up quite readily into a slightly dif- - 
ferent pattern of culture. Becoming traditional, they 
Would be given the same richness of content, the same — 
'mportance and value, that the older patterns had in 
other -generations, " 
The truth of the matter is rather that the possible hu- 
Man institutions and motives are legion, on every plane 
of cultural simplicity or complexity, and that wisdom con- 
Sists in a greatly increased tolerance toward their diver- - 
Bencies, No man can thoroughly participate in any cu 
ture unless he has been brought up and has lived accord- 
ing to its forms, but he can grant to other cultures th 
Same significance to their participants which he recognize 
in his own, f 
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2 


The diversity of culture results not only from the 
with which societies elaborate or reject possible aspe ing 
existence. It is due even more to a complex interweav sl 
of cultural traits. The final form of any traditional E 
tution, as we have just said, goes far beyond the E. 
human impulse. In great measure this final form depu 
upon the way in which the trait has merged with 
traits from different fields of experience. } NES 

A widespread trait may be saturated with religiou tani 
liefs among one people and function as an oll 
aspect of their religion. In another area it may be w E 
a matter of economic transfer and be therefore an E. 2 
of their monetary arrangements. The possibilities are € 1 
less and the adjustments are often bizarre. The nature ad 
the trait will be quite different in the different areas 
cording to the elements with which it has combined) 
t to make this process clear to ourse 
Se we fall easily into the temptation 


H H oc? 
i a sociological Jaw the results of a E 
Merging of traits, or we assume their union to be à 


ic 
versal phenomenon. The great period of European ply 
art was religiously motivated, Art pictured and E. 
common property the religious scenes and dogmas W dest 
were fundamental in the outlook of that period. Mo 4 
European &sthetics would have been quite differen ot 
medieval art had been purely decorative and had P 
made common cause with religion. «€ 
As a matter of history great developments in art hew 
often been remarkably separate from religious motivat on 
and use. Art may be kept definitely apart from relig a 
even where both are highly developed. In the pO 
the Southwest of the United States, art forms in pot sit 
and textiles command the respect of the artist in any p - 
ture, but their sacred bowls carried by the priests of 


Beneralize into 


ta 
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Out on the altars are shoddy and the decorations crude — 
and unstylized. Museums have been known to throw out 
Southwest religious objects because they were so far beu 
low the traditional standard of workmanship. “We have 
to put a frog there,’ the Zuüi Indians say, meaning that : 
the religious exigencies eliminate any need of artistry. — 
This separation between art and religion is not a unique 
trait of the Pueblos. Tribes of South America and of Si- 
beria make the same distinction, though they motivate it — 
in various ways. They do not use their artistic skill in the — 
Service of religion. Instead, therefore, of finding the 
Sources of art in a locally important subject matter, te- — 
ligion, as older critics of art have sometimes done, we 
need rather to explore the extent to which these two can 
Mutually interpenetrate, and the consequences of such — 
Merging for both art and religion. : : 
he interpenetration of different fields of experience, — 
and the consequent modification of both of them, can be 
shown from all phases of existence: economics, sex rela- 
tions, folklore, material culture, and religion. The process 
Can be illustrated in one of the widespread religious traits 
of the North American Indians. Up and down the con- 
tinent, in every culture area except that of the pueblos of 1 
the Southwest, supernatural power was obtained in a 
team or vision, Success in life, according to their beliefs, 
Was due to personal contact with the supernatural. Each 
man's vision gave him power for his lifetime, and in some 
tribes he was constantly renewing his personal relationship — 
With the spirits by seeking further visions. Whatever he 
Sa, an animal or a star, a plant or a supernatural being, | 
Adopted him as a personal protégé, and he could call upon 
Im in need. He had duties to perform for his visionary — 
Patron, Bifts to give him and obligations of all kinds. In | 
(curn the Spirit gave him the specific powers he promised 
im in his vision. ‘ 
In every great region of North America t 


tt &, . 


his guardian | 
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spirit complex took different form according to the oth 
traits of the culture with which it was most closely 2550 
ciated. In the plateaus of British Columbia it merge" 
with the adolescent ceremonies we have just spoken 0 
Both boys and girls, among these tribes, went out into the 
mountains at adolescence for a magic training. Puberty. 
ceremonies have a wide distribution up and down the 
Pacific Coast, and over most of this region they are quite | 
distinct from the guardian spirit practices. But in Britis! 
Columbia they were merged. The climax of the magic 
adolescent training for boys was the acquisition o f 
guardian spirit who by its gifts dictated the lifetime pro 
fession of the young man. He became a warrior, a shama® 
a hunter, or a gambler according to the supernatural visit- 
ant. Girls also received guardian spirits representing their 
domestic duties. So strongly is the guardian spirit expert 
ence among these peoples moulded by its association with 
the ceremonial of adolescence that anthropologists who 
know this region have argued that the entire vision COP" 
| plex of the American Indians had its origin in puberty 


rites. But the two are not genetically connected. They 
are locally merged, and in the merging both traits have | 
taken special and characteristic forms. m 

In other parts of the continent, the guardian spirit A 
not sought at puberty, nor by all the youths of the tribe | 
Consequently the complex has in these cultures no K9 
of relationship with puberty rites even when any SUC 
exist. On the southern plains it is adult men who must 2€ | 
quire mystic sanctions. The vision complex merged wit? 
a trait very different from puberty rites. The Osage “% 
organized in kinship groups in which descent is trace d 
through the father and disregards the mother's line. Thes 
clan groups have a common inheritance of supernatuf? 
blessing. 'The legend of each clan tells how its ancest?, 
sought a vision, and was blessed by the animal whose nam 
the clan has inherited. The ancestor of the mussel cla 


t+ 
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Sought seven times, with the tears running down his face, 
a supernatural blessing. At last he met the mussel and 
Spoke to it, saying: 


O grandfather, : : 
he little ones have nothing of which to make their bodies. 


Thereupon the mussel answered him: 


You say the little ones have nothing of which to make their - 
bodies. A 
Let the little ones make of me their bodies. 
hen the little ones make of me their bodies, 
hey shall always live to see old age. 
Behold the wrinkles upon my skin [shell] _ 
Which I have made to be the means of reaching old age. 
hen the little ones make of me their bodies - 
They shall always live to see the signs of old age upon thei 
skins 
The seven bends of the river [of life] 
Pass successfully. d ad 
nd in my ud the gods themselves have not the power to 
Cai Se the trail that I make. | ^ ^ 
hen the little ones make of me their bodies mes. 
9 one, not even the gods, shall be able to see the trail they. 
make. 


LA 
és 
E 


, Among these people all the familiar elements of nerd 
sion quest are present, but it was attained by a first an- 
AER of the clan, and its blessings are inherited by i 

. POo0d-relationship group. E 
his situation E utis Osage presents one of the full- | 

Sst pictures in the world of totemism, that close mor 
°F social organization and of religious veneration ds Y =i 
ancestor, Totemism is described from all parts © A 
world, and anthropologists have argued that the E 
totem originated in the ‘personal totem, oF End 

. SPirit But the situation is exactly analogous tot ‘a 
1 © plateaus of British Columbia where the vision Ee 
Merged with the adolescent rites, only that here st 2 
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merged with hereditary privileges of the clan. So strong 
has this new association become that a vision is no longe 
thought to give a man power automatically. The blessing? 
of the vision are attained only by inheritance, and among 
the Osage long chants have grown up describing the E 
cestor's encounters, and detailing the blessings which hi 


it merges with puberty rites or clan organization. ; 
adolescence ceremonies and the social organization 4 


The interaction is mutual. The vision complex, p 
Puberty rites, the clan organization, and many othe 
traits that ente 
sion, are strands which are braided in many combination". 

he consequences of the different combinations that rest 
from this inter: 


the regions of which we have just spoken, bot 


re it was merged with clan organization, 45 4 
ary of the associated practices all individuals 
of the tribe could receive power from the vision for succes | 
in any undertaking. Achievement in any occupation was 

ctedited to the individual’s claim upon a vision experience 


A successful gambler or a successful hunter drew hb 


power from it just as a successful shaman did. According | 
to their dogma all avenues of advancement were closed t° 
those who had failed to obtain a supernatural patron. 

In California, however, the vision was the profession i 
warrant of the shaman. It marked him as a person apart 
It was just in this region, therefore, that the most aberran 
aspects of this experience were developed. The vision WS 
no longer a slight hallucination for which the stage coul 
be set by fasting and torture and isolation. It was ? 
trance experience which overtook the exceptionally u^ 


natural coroll 


h 
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Stable members of the community and: especially the 
Women. Among the Shasta it was the convention that only 
Women were so blessed. The required experience was 
gainik cataleptic and came upon the novice after a pre- 
ey dreaming had prepared the way. She fell sense- 
ae and rigid to the ground. When she come to herself, 
nod oozed from her mouth. All the ceremonies by which 
aed ears after she validated her call to be a shaman were 
m her demonstrations of her liability to cataleptic seizures 
In ne tegarded as the cure by which her life was saved. 
ae es like the Shasta not only the vision experience had 
tiated x its character toa violent seizure which differen- 
acter ees practitioners from all others, but the char- 
of ame the shamans was equally modified by the nature 
stabl € trance experience. They were definitely the un- 
€ members of the community. In this region contests 
eee shamans took the form of dancing each other 
in S that is, of seeing which one could withstand longest 
Overt: E nce the cataleptic seizure which would inevitably 
ism E. e them. Both the vision experience and shaman- 
LR ad been profoundly affected by the close relationship 
trai Which they had entered. The merging of the two 
its, no less than the merging of the vision experience 
Ed Puberty rites or clan organization, had drastically 
Modified both fields of behaviour. 

n the same way in our own civilization the separateness 
of the church and of the marriage sanction is historically 
“cat, yet the religious sacrament of wedlock for centuries 
Beene’ developments both in sex behaviour and in 
EE The peculiar character of marriage during 
te] E was due to the merging o er 
Re ed cultural traits, On the other hand, pale E 

en been the means by which wealth was traditio; t 
unsferred. In cultures where this is true, the close 2 P 
"ation of marriage with economic transfer may d 

literat E i is fundamentally 2 matter 

e the fact that marriage 15 


E 


f two essentially un- 
has | 
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each: 


of sexual and child-rearing adjustments. Marriage E. to 
case must be understood in relation to other M E. 
which it has become assimilated, and we So " 
into the mistake of thinking that ‘marriage’ can T p. 
stood in the two cases by the same set of RR en bulls 
allow for the different components which have be 
up into the resulting trait. k own. 
Pye greatly need ie ability to analyze traits of sions 
cultural heritage into their several parts. Our neds 
of the social order would gain in clarity if we oe sim- 
understand in this way the complexity of even P erop 
plest behaviour. Racial differences and pree P we 
tives have so merged among Anglo-Saxon peop We mos 
fail to separate biological racial matters from won 
socially conditioned prejudices. Even among nà cople 
nearly related to the Anglo-Saxons as the Latin n nis: 
. such prejudices take different forms, so that, in 1. differ 
colonized countries and in British colonies racial tianity 
ences have not the same social significance. Ort intel 
. and the position of women, similarly, are historica Ros. 5 
- telated traits, and they have at different times 1D eb 
- very differently. The present high position of wo: rianit 
— Christian countries is no more a ‘result’ of Ce f 
than was Origen's coupling of woman with the A 
- temptations. These interpenetrations of traits oe 
y disappear, and the history of culture is in consi¢ tion 
degree a history of their nature and fates and associa E 
But the genetic connection we so easily see in a comp 


II 
The Integration of Culture 


THE diversity of cultures can be endlessly documented. 
2. field of human behaviour may be ignored in some 50- 
Cieties until it barely exists; it may even be in some Cases 
unimagined. Or it may almost monopolize the whole or- 
ganized behaviour of the society, and the most alien situ- 
ations be manipulated only in its terms. Traits having no 
intrinsic relation one with the other, and historically inde- 
pendent, merge and become inextricable, providing the 
Occasion for behaviour that has no counterpart in regions - 
that do not make these identifications. It is a corollary of 
this that standards, no matter in what aspect of behaviour, 
tange in different cultures from the positive to the negative 
Pole. We might suppose that in the matter of taking life 
all peoples would agree in condemnation. On the contrary, 
7? à matter of homicide, it may be held that one is blame- 
‘ss if diplomatic relations have been severed between 
neighbouring countries, or that one kills by custom his 
fst two children, or that a husband has right of life and 
Cath over his wife, or that it is the duty of the child to 
ill his parents before they are old. It may be that those 
“te killed who steal a fowl, or who cut their upper teeth 
first, or who are born on a Wednesday. Among some 
t obles a. person suffers torments at having caused an acci- 
ental death: among others it is a matter of no cons — 
uence, Suicide also may be a light matter, the recourse 
0c anyone who has suffered some slight rebuff, an act that : 
Curs constantly in a tribe. It may be the highest and. — 
a ee act a wise man can perform. The very tale of a 1 
he other hand, may be a matter for incredulous mirth, 
ili the act itself impossible to conceive as à human pis 
S Or it may be a crime punishable by law, or re 
Batded as a sin against the gods. $ 
41 k 
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y ; is not, howe 
The diversity of custom in the w pun donde 
matter which we can only help EG chastity 
torture here, head-hunting there, pre US t 
one tribe and adolescent license in xs S 3 
of unrelated facts, each of them to 4 Si is absent. 
prise wherever it is found or wherev diim though 
tabus on killing oneself or another, hacks fortui ; 
relate to no absolute standard, are not ERA exhausta 
The significance of cultural uu um is local and m a 
when we have clearly understood is i a belt ntegrate E 
made and hugely variable. It tends also SS consisten 
A culture, like an individual, is Pe ae culture a 
pattern of thought and action. Aes x necessi 
“come into being characteristic purpo: bedience t0 t a 
shared by other types of society. (De consolida E 
purposes, each people further and fu Wr ten 
its experience, and in proportion to the ie take o 
drives the heterogeneous items of ars à j 
and more congruous shape. Taken up ins characte 
grated culture, the most ill-assorted acts AMT Si met 
istic of its peculiar goals, often by the most i can un p 
. morphoses. The form that these acts take p pal end HM 
stand only by understanding first the emotio 1 
tellectual mainsprings of that society. d Rope if P | 
Such patterning of culture cannot be ep scien | 
| were an unimportant detail. The whole, as mo of all jt. | 
J is insisting in many fields, is not merely the sum d intel 
parts, but the result of a unique arrangement an enti: 
relation of the parts that has brought about a git. coal 
Gunpowder is not merely the sum of sulphur and € 
Land saltpeter, and no amount of knowledge even ° pa 
; n all the forms they take in the A 
onstrate the nature of gunpoW ing 
ve come into being in the results” $ 
Not present in its elements, and.} 
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mode of behaviour is indefinitely changed from that of any 
of its elements in other combinations. 
Cultures, likewise, are more than the sum of their 
traits. We may know all about the distribution of a 
tribe's form of marriage, ritual dances, and puberty ini- 
tiations, and yet understand nothing of the culture as a 
whole which has used these elements to its own purpose. 
This purpose selects from among the possible traits in 
the surrounding regions those which it can use, and dis- 
Cards those which it cannot. Other traits it recasts into 
conformity with its demands. The process of course need 
never be conscious during its whole course, but to over- 
look it in the study of the patternings of human behaviour 
IS to renounce the possibility of intelligent interpretation. 
This integration of cultures is not in the least mystical. 
It is the same process by which a style in art comes into 
being and persists. Gothic architecture, beginning in 
what was hardly more than a preference for altitude and 
light, became, by the operation of some canon of taste 
that developed within its technique, the unique and homo- 
Beneous art of the thirteenth century. It discarded ele- 
Ments that were incongruous, modified others to its pur- 
Poses, and invented others that accorded with its taste. 
When we describe the process historically, we inevitably 
Use animistic forms of expression as if there were choice 
and purpose in the growth of this great art form. But this 
1$ due to the difficulty in our langauge forms. There was ~ 
no conscious choice, and no purpose. What was at first 
NO more than a slight bias in local forms and techniques 
SXpressed itself more and more forcibly, integrated itself 
in more and more definite standards, and eventuated in 
Gothic art. 
. What has happened in the great art styles happens also 
iN cultures as a whole. All the miscellaneous behaviour 
directed toward getting a living, mating, warring, and 
Worshipping the gods, is made over into consistent pat- 
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terns in accordance with unconscious canons of E 1 
that develop within the culture. Some cultures, like s0P* 
periods of art, fail of such integration, and about E 
others we know too little to understand the motives na 
actuate them. But cultures at every level of complexity 
even the simplest, have achieved it. Such cultures 4l 
more or less successful attainments of integrated d 
haviour, and the marvel is that there can be so many 9 
these possible configurations, d 
Anthropological work has been overwhelmingly devote 
to the analysis of culture traits, however, rather than to 
the study of cultures as articulated wholes. This has e 
ag in great measure to the nature of earlier ethnologic® 
descriptions. The classical anthropologists did not write 
. Out of first-hand knowledge of primitive people. Ted 
Were armchair students who had at their disposal the anet 
E ps travellers and missionaries and the formal 4? 
. Schematic accounts of the carly ethnologists. It was P "d 
sible to trace from these details the distribution of th s 
| custom of knocking out teeth, or of divination by entrails 
ns it Was not possible to see how these traits were pi 
] i ae i ciierent tribes in characteristic configuration 
at gave form and meaning to the procedures. l 
Studies of culture like The Golden Bough and the u59^ 
comparative ethnological volumes are analytical discus 
| Slons of traits and ignore all the aspects of cultural inte 
' gration. Mating or death practices are illustrated by bits % 
behaviour selected indiscriminately from the most 4 
ferent cultures, and the discussion builds up a kind of me 
chanical Frankenstein's monster with a right eye UE 
Fiji, a left from Europe, one leg from Tierra del F ueg 
and one from Tahiti, and all the fingers and toes from st! 
different regions. Such a figure corresponds to no realy 
in the past or present, and the fundamental difficulty ? 
the same as if, let us say, psychiatry ended with 4 cata 


logue of the symbols of which psychopathic individuals 
I^ 
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make use, and ignored the study of patterns of sympto- 
Matic behaviour — schizophrenia, hysteria, and manic- | 
s pressive disorders. into which they are built. The 
TOle of the trait in the behaviour of the psychotic, the de- - 
iis aco, Which it is dynamic in the total personality, an A 
ay relation to all other items of experience, differ com- ; 
Pletely. If we are interested in mental processes, we Can | 
the D Durselves only by relating the particular symbol to 
“otal configuration of the individual. ib 
ture e is as reat an unreality in similar studies of a 
Way i f We are interested in cultural processes, the only 
d -J in which we can know the significance of the selected 
el of behaviour is against the background of the mo- 
i “$ and emotions and values that are institutionalized 
A that culture, The first essential, so it seems today, 1s — 
dn the living culture, to know its habits of thought 
ihe functions of its institutions, and such knowledge - 
cannot ¢ 


1€ out of pos } 
Sti Ucti t P t-mortem dissections and recon- 
T tions, 


M Necessity for functional studies of culture has been j 
Ssed over and over again by Malinowski. He criticizes 
ab "sual diffusion studies as post-mortem dissections of 4 
inns We might rather study in their living and func- — 
len ing Vitality, One of the best and earliest of the sy. l 
mog,, Pres of a primitive people which have made - 
I" a ethnology possible is Malinowski's extended ac 
ds of the Trobriand Islanders of Mclanesia. M. 
ent e however, in his ethnological generalizations is on 
ultur ‘mphasize that traits have a living context in 5 
the, © of which they are a part, that they function. A 
Teci 8eneralizes the Trobriand traits—the ipon ea 
Teoh obligations, the local character of med 
GREEN domestic family—as valid for the PAS a 
" Instead of recognizing the Trobriand contiguta 


tg many observed types, each with its oa 
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istic arrangements in the economic, the religious, and the 
domestic sphere. A 
The study of cultural behaviour, however, can no long j 
be handled by equating particular local arrangem 
with the generic primitive. Anthropologists arc re 
from the study of primitive culture to that of prim E 
cultures, and the implications of this change from t 
singular to the plural are only just beginning to 
evident. «on 
The importance of the study of the whole configura: 
as over against the continued analysis of its parts p» 
stressed. in field after field of modern science. wilhe 
Stern has made it basic in his work in philosophy ^ 
psychology. He insists that the undivided totality of E. 
person must be the point of departure. He criticizes t 


us fields. Worringer has show? 
ol ference hs approach male in e 
n “tics. He contrasts the highly developed # jde! 

YO periods, the Greek and the Byzantine. The ° 
_ Ctiticism, he insists, which defined art in absolute te 
and identified it with the classical standards, could of 
possibly understand the processes of art as they are rep "A 
sented in Byzantine painting or mosaic. Achievement p. 
one cannot be judged in terms of the other, because E. 
. was attempting to achieve quite different ends- 7 
Grecks in their art attempted to give expression tO the 
own pleasure in activity; they sought to embody the 
identification of their vitality with the objective worl 1 
Byzantine art, on the other hand, objectified abstractio” 
a profound feeling of separation in the face of outside Í 
ture. Any understanding of the two must take accou”? 
not only of comparisons of artistic ability, but far more 9 
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differences of artistic intention. The two forms were con- - 
trasting, integrated configurations, each of which could 
make use of forms aand standards that were incredible in — 
the other, gu 
The Gestalt (configuration) psychology has done some : 
Of the most striking work in justifying the importance O* | 
this point of departure from the whole rather than from J 
AS Parts. Gestalt psychologists have shown that in the á 
Simplest Sense-perception no analysis of the separate pet — 
cepts; can account for the total experience. It is not enough. : 
to divide perceptions up into objective fragments. The 
Subjective framework, the forms provided by past exper — 
"6, are crucial and cannot be omitted. The ‘wholeness 
Properties’ and the ‘wholeness-tendencies’ must be studied t: 
In addition to the simple association mechanisms with M 
Which Psychology has been satisfied since the time of. ` 
Ocke, The whole determines its parts, not only them 
elation but their very nature. Between two wholes there 
n discontinuity in kind, and any understanding must - 
m € account of their different natures, over and ets 
the enition of the similar elements that have entered ae 
is ds The work in Gestalt psychology has bet qu > 
EIS fields where evidence can be experim A 
ved at in the laboratory, but its implications reach 
d the simple demonstrations which are asso 
ts work. E 
dus the social sciences the importance of integri 
hele aton was stressed in the last pos (s 
Phil, they. His primary interest was in me Bor 
°sophies and interpretations of life. Especially in un A 
en der W eltanschauun g he analyzes part of the his A 
Ought to show the relativity of philosophical sy T ies a 
fn, Sees them as great expressions of the variety pe 
Sods, Leben sstimmungen, integrated attitudes the ES a 
purs Categories of which cannot be resolved one. 


e j tio’ 
pother. He argues vigorously against the assump o 
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te 
that any one of them can be final. He does not form 
as cultural the different attitudes he discusses, but tions 
he takes for discussion great philosophical configura c hi 
and historical periods like that of Frederick the NE. A 
work has led naturally to more and more conscious A 
nition of the rôle of culture. e e 
This recognition has been given its most elaborat est 
pression by Oswald Spengler. His Decline of the 
takes its title not from its theme of destiny ideas, 2 " 
calls the dominant patterning of a civilization, but fm 
thesis which has no bearing upon our present discuss “an 
namely, that these cultural configurations have, lia Ei 
organism, a span of life they cannot overpass. This E e 
of the doom of civilizations is argued on the basis ° di 
shift of cultural centres in Western civilization 2 E 
periodicity of high cultural achievement. He buttre? i 
this description with the analogy, which can never J 
more than an analogy, with the birth- and death-cycle 6 
, living organisms. Every civilization, he believes, P4? 


: 7 atiOe 
lusty youth, its strong manhood, and its disintegrat 
senescence, ; 


4 


S A S 


It is this latter interpretation of history which is gt 
erally identified with The Decline of the West, but Sp 
Bler's far more valuable and original analysis is that 
contrasting configurations in Western civilization- 
distinguishes two great destiny ideas: the Apollonia? 
the classical world and the Faustian of the modern WO 
Apollonian man conceived of his soul ‘as a cosmos ordet 
in a group of excellent parts.’ There was no place in P, 
universe for will, and conflict was an evil which hi 
philosophy decried. The idea of an inward developm? 
of the personality was alien to him, and he saw life 
under the shadow of catastrophe always brutally threate? 
ing from the outside. His tragic climaxes were want? 
destructions of the pleasant landscape of normal existent 


S we SoS 
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The same event might have befallen another individual | 
In the same way and with the same results. ) 
On the other hand, the Faustian's picture of himself is 
asia force endlessly combatting obstacles. His version of | 
the course of individual life is that of an inner develop- à 
ment, and the catastrophes of existence come as the in- - 
‘vitable culmination of his past choices and experiences. — 
Conflict is the essence of existence. Without it personal 
ife has no meaning, and only the more superficial values 
of existence can be attained. Faustian man longs for the 
infinite, and his art attempts to reach out toward it. 
man and Apollonian are opposed interpretations of 
inem and the values that arise in the one are atien 
trivial to the other. 
€ civilization of the classical world was built upon 
* Apollonian view of life, and the modern world has. 
cen Working out in all its institutions the implications of 
© Faustian view, Spengler glances aside also at m | 
Been ‘which saw itself as moving down a qute d : 
jud orably prescribed life-path to come at last bei ore ie 
CS of the dead, and at the Magian with its strict 
ualism of body and soul. But his great subjects are the - 
mee Onan and the Faustian, and he considers mathe- : 
ac architecture, music, and painting. as pr 
of Seu great opposed philosophies of different pe 
stern civilization. lers 
Volum Confused impression which is given by han SM 
tion S3 is due only partially to the manner o pn A 
` “© an even greater degree it is the consequen nae 
€solved complexities of the civilizations with S an " 
versit, als. Western civilizations, with their hood Nr 
| TE Y, their stratification into occupations e ec well 3 
nou] omParable richness of detail, 2 s: Eip 
Catch understood to be summarized un E intellectual 
and Words, Outside of certain very restricted ) does nO 
artistic circles, Faustian man, if he occus 577 pa 


AR a$ 


€ unr 
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he 
have his own way with our civilization. There afe | 
Strong men of action and the Babbitts as well F- of 
Faustians, and no ethnologically satisfactory pice th 
modern civilization can ignore such constantly rec" 
types. It is quite as convincing to characterize out end 
tural type as thoroughly extrovert, running about E E 
less mundane activity, inventing, governing, oa 
Edward Carpenter says, ‘endlessly catching its trat? MT 
it is to characterize it as Faustian, with a longing fo 
infinite, orld 
Anthropologically Speaking, Spengler's picture of ie 
civilizations suffers from the necessity under whit 


z ; h 
labours of treating modern stratified society as if » 
the essential hom 


sen 
ogeneity of a folk culture. In our E 0" 
state of knowledge, the historical data of western ^ 


f iati! 
pean culture are too complex and the social differenti? W 
too through 
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dy of European literature and philosophy» Ju 
his emphasis upon the relativity of Vai 


- In the retrospect it may be pos 
ely a great and complex whole 
ut in spite of the importance 
trat Spengler's postulate of incommensu! 
destiny ideas, at the Present time the attempt to inte! P U 
the Western World in terms of any one selected trait 
sults in confusion, d 

It is one of the philosophical justifications for the sa 
of primitive peoples that the facts of simpler cultures m 


make clear social facts that are otherwise baffling and " 
open to demonstration. This is nowhere more true tha 
the matter of the fun 


damental and distinctive cult 
configurations that pattern existence and condition 


thoughts and emotions of the individuals who particip? 
in those cultures. The whole problem of the formation 
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í nce of 
he influe t 
under t| he presen 
indiv; 3 it-patterns AR 
the individual's icd e. be ae or This does ES 
traditional custom bay of races pees discre i) 
time through the s add processes we ave p. z 
M at the R their application WE eR 
Way are limited i CHER ER fi lex societie 4 
tions, Cultural Foen and most E ial is too V : 
Significant in the age But the m cope with it s 
Which we Sp eee eyes for us to Re 
Cate and too c 0: eei 
own C étour. 
E tanding we neediof Tee by a T 
ue ee economically be i 3 an beings EE. and 
Then the R relations n Bo gd gal evolu- 
. i iologi 
i i ts in the an of bio etles, 
Immediate forbea tablishing the fact structure of be E 
Volved to use in es se instead of the hysical WW. 
tion, Darwin ndo in the compla s materi à 
D id. m is confused, in Y in the xx we 
10n of the um It is the lightenm it 
transparent in its a ee Taie H e ERS 
ud nis pads "study of MEC icture in 
Can o tain from M ; f e 
is ized in the less Compu MR a 
Organized į rimitive ci d as coh many 
Nave nens a unde teuer Eo p^ 
p tew i 
me detail, Ei Eu are more s A The ee 
Banizations o at their high e items ©. E 
toucheq upon ien oses to the DUET and at m or NM 
ions , rev 
1 otivations and is 5 death, at pul hensive nod ud 
Aviour at birth, jc ompa less ambitio ; 
= mi irae epi n ourselves to pus cultures. " 
orlq. st ho : 
ONE GM ofa 


Ce; 


IV 


The Pueblos of New Mexico 


ost 
THE Pueblo Indians of the Southwest are one of the rA 
widely known primitive peoples in Western civiliza f 
They live in the midst of America, within easy rea 
any transcontinental traveller. And they are living "s 
the old native fashion. Their culture has not disinteg! oni 
like that of all the Indian communities outside of AZ, 
and New Mexico. Month by month and year by yeah 
Old dances of the gods are danced in their stone villa 
life follows Sssentially the old routines, and what ied 
have taken from our Civilization they have remode 
and subordinated to their own attitudes, ol 
They have a romantic history, All through that pas of 
America which they still inhabit are found the homes | 
their cultural f 


tef 


SER 


zx 


eriod of their Occupancy, and they W 
supplanted, and perhaps largely EE ra by t 
early Pueblo people. 


The Pueblo culture fio 
upon its arid plateau. It h 
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f the 
one o 
in. It seems is now the 
ntures to "ur e of what is aie the 
north, no oe oe fons in the w hat there i of two 
most forbidding i a was here iR These T Semen 
United States, ud north of ELS built by s. and the 
Steatest Indian ci eninuhave cliff-dwelling dug into 
inds, and they ane period: e icing 1 hun- 
civilization at Br citadels. The r built on a f the most 
Semicircular ya 7 the precipice, ie are some o ess what 
the sheer face o the valley fioo We cannot ETA of 
reds of jae oA nakna A ovis from any. 
TOmantic habitation ere that led Ids and far hey were 
© circumstances fom the comes serious if t duringly 
these homes, far. 3 must have pesa the ruins aui Ore 
water supply, Im but puce and Er the 
Planned as fortificat ation of inge matter S under- 
cha enge our Maus in them, d. is built: = out to 
ine is never a vhi d maT ye. 
tock ledge spon, 1 chamber, ae large enoug 
Btounq CE t upright, and 
Accommodate a ma 


ha 
throug! 
ladder 
a 
It is entered by 

as a 8athering-room. 

hatchway, 


The 
Modern 
lose thre, 
inwa 


of the. 
rototype 

f dwelling was a p 
Other type o 


t 

1L tha 

f wa d 

eep o. rrace 

semicic a WES i that 4 

Planned dy “fortified cadence ci d j 
s rms. 

€ stories at SUR the un masonry à. only the - 

S it d of the VP s. have d similarly - j 

“Ustered in the embrac s of this typ al temp d pede 

9f the Breat valley ure woche. an é 

Smal] ivas, but num of the mos 

Sunk into the earth 

m Sonty 


ds 
ched an 
been rea 
civilization had 

The Peak of Pueblo 

Passe 


ing fore 
hing 4 
e jor APEC 
l ikcy that tbe Navajo Apa 
ish 
efore the o likely that s of W 
Cities | Bold. It see 
tribes 


» hem. " 
lie: esther 
supp. rcam ned — 
th cut off no and ue abandona 
fom the nor cient peop had alrea 
Ri. these an ins a 
Men t thee came, they 


al 
and modes of living. Before we discuss their cultui? 
- goals, we must set bef 


_ of their society, 


> 


3 0 
rounded it and came always more and more drastically 31 
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hs had 
their cliff-dwellings and great semicircular cities and E 
settled along the Rio Grande in villages they still c 
Toward the west there were also Acoma, Zuñi, and Pi 
the great western Pueblos. his 
Pueblo culture, therefore, has a long hompgeosuga ge 
tory behind it, and we have special need of this know a 
of it because the cultural life of these peoples is so at Me, 
ance with that of the rest of North America. Unio 
ately archeology cannot go further and tell us how it m. 
about that here in this small region of America a Cu E 
gradually differentiated itself from all those that $ 


X À NON ex 
€xpress a consistent and particular attitude toward 
istence. 


T ul 
We cannot understand the Pueblo configuration of € ms 
ture without a certain acquaintance with their custo 


ore ourselves briefly the framewof 

The Zufii are a ceremonious people, a people who valut 
sobriety and inoffensiveness above all other virtues. » 
interest is centered upon their rich and complex C&^ 
monial life. Their cults of the masked gods, of healing, 
of the sun, of the sacred fetishes, of war, of the dead, ? : 
formal and established bodies of ritual with priestly 07 
cials and calendric observances. No field of activity ©? 
petes with ritual 


for foremost place in their attention’ 
Probably most grown men among the western Pueblo 


give to it the greater patt of their waking life. Tt require? 
the memorizing of an amount of word-perfect ritual tht” 
ur less trained minds find staggering, and the perfor 
ance of neatly dovetailed ceremonies that are chartered b 
the calendar and complexly interlock all the different cul' 
and the governgua od) in endless formal procedure. i 
The ceremonial life not only demands their time; 


preoccupies their attention. Not only those who are re 


| 
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Sponsible for the ritual and those who take part in it, but 
all the people of the pueblo, women and families who 
have nothing,’ that is, that have no ritual possessions, 
Centre their daily conversation about it. While it is in 
Progress, they stand all day as spectators. If a priest is ill, 
Or if no rain comes during his retreat, village gossip runs 
Over and over his ceremonial missteps and the implications 
9f his failure, Did the priest of the masked gods give 
Offence to some supernatural being? Did he break his re- 
treat by going home to his wife before the days were up? 


Ese are the subjects of talk in the village for a fortnight. | 


an impersonator wears a new feather on his mask, it 
eclipses all talk of sheep or gardens or marriage or divorce. 
tel; Preoccupation with detail is logical enough. Zuñi 
Y !Blous practices are believed to be supernaturally power- 
ul in their own right. At every step of the way, if the 
Procedure is correct, the costume of the masked god 
"^ ditional to the last detail, the offerings unimpeachable, 
zi Words of the hours-long prayers letter-perfect, bs 
in ct will follow according to man's desires. One has only, 
the Phrase they have always on their tongues, to 'know 
RA According to all tenets of their religion, it is 4 
“Jor matter if one of the eagle feathers of a mask has 
fe. taken from the shoulder of the bird instead of from 
Feast. Every detail has magical efficacy. ar 
B Places great reliance upon imitative magic. In je 
floo, Sts’ retreats for rain they roll round stones across E 
Tai * to produce thunder, water is sprinkled to cause ud 
N, a bowl of water is placed upon the altar that 


Spri 


Clouds may pile in the heavens, tobacco sm 

n out that the gods ‘may not withhold theit he 

uhr In the Masked-God Dances mortals clothe E. 

ms With the 'flesh' of the supernaturals, that xe pr. 

neg and their masks, and by this means the gods ARE M 
“ined to grant their blessings. Even the obse 


ow 
br 


tha "gs may be full, suds are beaten up from a native plant © 
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: ake 10 | 
that are less obviously in the realm of magic Eo of the 
Zufii thought of the same mechanistic E ‘al durinf 
obligations that rest upon every priest or offic religion’ 
the time when he is actively participating in cr is 00 
observances is that of feeling no anger. But ie tears 
tabu in order to facilitate communication with a Z ae 
god who can only be approached by those wit n supé 
heart. Its absence is a sign of concentration upo supe 
natural affairs, a state of mind that constrains Ep 
naturals and makes it impossible for them to W 
their share of the bargain. It has magical efficacy. ness G 
Their prayers also are formulas, the effective. unt 0 
which comes from their faithful rendition. The ER aly 
traditional prayer forms of this sort in Zuüi ean Ber Jan" 
exaggerated. Typically they describe in s ig 
guage the whole course of the reciter's cremen t e cele’ 
tions leading up to the present culmination of d sonat 
mony. They itemize the appointment of the pats Ü 
‘tor, the gathering of willow shoots for prayer-stic oh 
binding of the bird feathers to them with cotton T the 
the painting of the sticks, the offering to the gods g 
finished plume wands, the visits to sacred springs à 
periods of retreat. No less than the original religious 
the recital must be meticulously correct. 


Seeking yonder along the river courses 
The ones who are our fathers, 
Male willow, 
Female willow, 
Four times cuttin 
To my house 
I brought my road. 
This da 
um 2) warm human hands 
I took hold of them. 
J gave my prayer-sticks human form. 
With the striped cloud UE ma 
Of the one who is my grandfather, 


g the straight young shoots, 


EXICO- 
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The male turkey, 


With eagle's thin cloud tail, 


With the striped cloud wings 
nd massed cloud tails 


: form. - 
Of all the birds of summer, rayer-sticks human ^ 
ith these four times I gave my p rather! v 
ith the flesh of the one who is my Y 
Otton woman ; dies, - 
Ven a poorly made cotton thread, _ it about their bo E 
"Our times encircling men indi ying 1 
I pave my prayer-sticks human ; "E 
è other, XH 
With the flesh of the one who is our m 3 * p 
Black paint woman . 
Four times covering them with Den. 
ave my Prayer-sticks human form. 


Prayer in 


7i 
* the human [ 
Zuñi is never an output eh can be : 
tert here lage some ordinary P than that they 
Slightly varied, but this means little m 


Can 


rayers ba 
© made longer or shorter. s x alway 
Never remarkable for their intensity. tortor life, — 
Mild an Ceremonious in form, EIC war priests 
Pleasant days, shelter from violence. 
Ponduqe their prayer: 


D have Sent for 
Ur children, ; Iters 
Ven those who have erected their she 

h 


At the €dge of the wilderness, 

May tienen come in safely, 

May the forests 

And th 

Stretch 

To shie 
EA 

M y th 


th my prayers. 


Out their water-filled arms 
ld t eir hearts; afely; 
ir roads iSefant TO. ‘ 
ay their roads all be Furl ale for them 
AY it not Somehow become « E way: 
When ey have gone but a litt 
i all the little boys, 
€ little girls, d, 
those Wee roads are ahea 
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May they have powerful hearts, 

Strong spirits; 

On roads reaching to Dawn Lake 

May you grow old; 

May your roads be fulfilled; 

May you be blessed with life. out, 
Where the life-giving road of your sun father comes 
May your roads reach; 

May your roads be fulfilled. 


E 
If they are asked the purpose of any religious op 
ance, they-have a ready answer. It is for rain. This E. 
course a more or less conventional answer. But it re the 
a deep-seated Zuñi attitude. Fertility is above all else ^ 
blessing within the bestowal of the gods, and in the E í 
country of the Zuñi plateau, rain is the prime requisite ce 
the growth of crops. The retreats of the priests, the a he 
of the masked gods, even many of the activities © 
medicine societies are judged by whether or not thet 
been rain. To ‘bless with water’ is the synonym O° gs 
blessing. Thus, in the Prayers, the fixed epithet the £? e 
apply in blessing to the rooms in Zuii to which they ©? 
is ‘water-filled,’ their ladders are "water-ladders, an 
scalp taken in warfare is ‘the water-filled covering: 

dead, too, come back in the rain clouds, bringing the "^, 
versal blessing. People say to the children when the SY d 
mer afternoon rain clouds come up the sky, “Your grat al 
fathers are coming,’ and the reference is not to individu 


: A3, 55: 
dead relatives, but applies impersonally to all forbe? | 


The masked gods also are the rain and when they dant 
they constrain their 


own being—rain—to descend upe 
the people. The priests, again, in their retreat before tho | 
altars sit motionless and withdrawn for eight days, SU | 
moning the rain. ; 


pis 
€ al | 


pe 
ru 


From wherever you abide permanently 
You will make your roads come forth. 
Your little wind blown clouds. : 


T 
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Your thin wisp of clouds 

Replete with living waters, 

You will send forth to stay with us. 
Your fine rain caressing the earth, 
Here at Itiwana,1 

The abiding place of our fathers, 
Our mothers, 

The ones who first had being, 
With your great pile of waters 
You will come together. 


Rain, however, is only one of the aspects of fertility 
for which prayers are constantly made in Zuñi. Inctea 

in the gardens and increase in the tribe are thought of p^ 
Bether. They desire to be blessed with happy women: 


Even those who are with child, 
Carrying one child on the back, — | 
Holding another on a cradle board, 
Leading one by the hand, 

With yet another going before. 


Their me 
Symbo] 
One of 


eye, el r 
ans of promoting human fertility ars ste y 
ic and impersonal, as we shall see, but lit 
the recognized objects of religious obs 
'S ceremonial life that preoccupies Zuñ 
nized like a series of interlocking wheels. d 
S have their sacred objects, their cie : 
ann m their prayers, and their year lone M 
pep initiated by the great winter ok os 
ang wakes use of all different groups âna s 
soci P USES all their functions. The tebe 
and as similar possessions and ca Ra A 
goq ese culminate in the great Me t ee 
Soci Ceremony, the Shalako. In like fas Wi. funcion 
thr ties, with their special relation to ring inating 
sughout the year, and have their annu 


a f the world: M 
y Middle,’ the ceremonial name of Zuñi, ; 


Orga 
hoo 


; the centre © 
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ceremony for tribal health. These three major cults of 
Zuni ceremonial life are not mutually exclusive. A man | 
may be, and often is, for the greater part of his life, | 
member of all three. They each give him sacred posse 
sions 'to live by' and demand of him cxacting ceremont? 

knowledge. : 
The priesthoods stand on the highest level of sanctity 
There are four major and eight minor priesthoods. They 
‘hold their children! fast. They are holy men. Thet 
sacred medicine bundles, in which their power reside? 
are, as Dr. Bunzel says, of ‘indescribable sanctity.” They 
T kept in great covered jars, in bare, inner rooms of the 
priests’ houses, and they consist of pairs of stopper 
reeds, one filled with water, in which there are miniatut 
frogs, and the other with corn. The two are wrapped toa 
gether with yards and yatds of unspun native cotto? 
pu die ever enters the holy room of the priests’ medici? 
aN de Reps the priests when they go in for their rituals, 
"ak E. woman of the household or the youngest gh 
: 80 in before every meal to feed the bund” 


Anyone e i ; b 
ntering, f, j c 
sins. & for either purpose, removes his m0“ 


fee. Priests, as such, do not hold public ceremonie? 
ugh in great numbers of the rites their presence ! 


necessary or they initiate essential first steps in the unde 
taking. Their retreats before their sacred bundle are se 
and sacrosanct. In June, when rain is needed for the COL" 
“eat that time about a foot above ground, the series of 1 


treats begins. In order, each new priesthood going ior 
the preceding one comes out, they ‘make their days.’ i 
heads of the sun cult and of the war cult ate included al? 
in this series of the priests’ retreats. They must sit m 
tionless, with their thoughts fixed upon ceremonial thing® 
eight days for the major priesthoods, four for the less 


All Zufii awaits the granting of rain during these days 
? That is, the people of Zuni. 
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= Priests blessed with rain are greeted and thanked by i 
CUM upon the street after their retreat is ended. They 
? x: lessed their people with more than rain. They have | 
3 EH them in all their ways of life. Their position a5 
Buardians of their people has been vindicated. The prayers 3 
pi bare prayed during their retreat have been ani - 


A 

Swered, i 1 
^ my ladder-descending children, 1 

9f them I hold in my hands, ^" 

Ay no one fall from my grasp E 

ter going but a little way. : 


zven every little beetle, ty 
Ven every dirty little beetle s 2 
*t me hold them all fast in my hands, i 
«t none of them fall from my grasp. | 
ay my children's roads all be fulfilled; 
ay they grow old; ; 
ay, their roads reach all the way to Dawn Lake; ` 

n? their roads be fulfilled; s d 

y% Order that your thoughts may bend to this x 
Our days are made. 


with the chief i 


riests of the wat 
uñi. ZUM ' 


Pies heads of the major priesthoods, 
t y the sun cult and the two chief p! 
is imoastitute the ruling body, the council, of Zi 


en ER to the last implication. Since pa id 3 
fee] an must never during the prosecution of A E d 
there Ser, nothing is brought before them abou" d 
Brea, I not be unanimous agreement. They initia d 
titu Ceremonia] events of the Zufi calendar, bU at 
Wit c, p ointments, and they give jode ei 
be - To our sense of what a governing wr 


st i 
Ney are without jurisdiction and without me 
the -€ Priesthoods stand on the level of greatest i E" k 
Sg Of the masked gods is most popular. It has ae 
Cen iN Zuñi affection, and it flourishes today like © 
ay tr A. 

"The. tree. "m 

cre are two kinds of masked gods: the mas Rt 

Tung Uu Ye 
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: hese 
proper, the kachinas; and the kachina pina E. d 
kachina priests are the chiefs of the supernatu B 
and are themselves impersonated with masks s. 
dancers. Their sanctity in Zuñi eyes makes it TUM 
that their cult should be quite separate from tha j 
dancing gods Proper. The dancing gods are ba Jake 
comradely supernaturals who live at the bottom o Leh 
far off in the empty desert south of Zui. There they. to 


nt 
always dancing. But they like best to return to Z pem 
dance. To im P 


the pleasure 
the mask of the 
ernatural himself. 
only the cry which 
must assume all th i 
time being sacred. j 
esoteric retreat bef 

and observes conti 


ds 
o! 
There are more than a hundred different masked £ 
of the Zuñi panth 


s 

up 

; Con, and many of these are dance a 

that come in sets, thirty or forty of a kind, Others C ufi 
in sets of six, coj p 


too may be initiated ‘to save th 
customary. They are not exclude 
but membership for a woman is 
are today only three women members, As far back " 
tradition reaches there seem not to have been many m, m 
at any one time. The men's tribal Society is organize E 
six groups, each with its kiva or ceremonial chamber. Ba” 


4 i moo 
cir lives,’ but it aput 
d because of any ert 
not customary, and t 


3 
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kiva has its officials, its dances that belong to it, and its 
own roll of members. 
Membership in one or the other of these kivas follows 
aan the choice of a boy's ceremonial father at birth, but 
Cre is no initiation till the child is between five and nine 
Years old. It is his first attainment of ceremonial status. 
“S initiation, as Dr. Bunzel points out, does not teach 
rn €soteric mysteries; it establishes a bond with sup 
bud forces. It makes him strong, and, as they d f 
Co) able. The ‘scare kachinas,’ the punitive masked gods, 
eit for the initiation, and they whip the children, with. 
ae whips. It is a rite of exorcism, ‘to take off the 


a i P 
In AP enings, and to make future events pope 

c. Whipping i orrective of children. 
The £ pping is never used as a c EC 


act that white parents use it in punishment Js @ 
are 9r unending amazement. In the initiation pn 
sha, Supposed to be very frightened, and they are j 
bi if they cry aloud. It makes the rite the mor 

e. 


ter f 


ater, traditio is t fourteen and 
, nally when the boy is abou 
y when y ain by even 


Cnough to be responsible, he is whipped a8 
kane masked 2548 It is at this initiation n 
im qi. mask is put upon his head, and it is ers 
aie the dancers, instead of being the aar a 
tela; the Sacred Lake, are in reality his dae PT 
ate paa: After the final whipping, the four p oy pe. 
ave RE to stand face to face with the scare eae te 
heag,  Pipped them. The priests lift the masks HOM 7. 

and place them upon the heads of the boys: Aa 
fea revelation. The boys are terrified. The y 
Put i T taken from the hands of the scare a 
Masks he hands of the boys who face d : 
ds NUR their heads. bo a ee at 

as. It is their first obje' MN oi 

the ^, as mortals, must exercise all the functions 

"hinitiated ascribe to the superna 
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The boys whip them, four time 
the left, four times on 
Afterward the kachinas 
way by all the boys, and the 
myth of the boy who let fall t 
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of 
s on the right arm, fout 


ft. 
the right leg, four on the fe 


are whipped in turn in t 


he samt 
long 


priests tell them the nim 


he secret that the kac 


were merely impersonations and was killed by the mask 


gods. They cut his head from 

the way to the Sacred Lake. His 

plaza. The boys must never, 

membets of the cult and m 
gods. 

= They do not 


masks made unti] they 


ginning of the pee. Each has 
cults are responsib 


it all 
his body and kicked B. 
body they left lying 18 


o 
never tell. They are P 


E ske 
ay impersonate the m? 


dit 


m, they say, since the g 
its own cult group. Thes 


e for the impersonations of these mask’ 
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Whenever they are required in the round of Zuüi cere- 
aonials. These permanent masks of the kachina priests 
io, sociated with the long rituals that their impersona- 
n5 memorize and deliver on their appearance. Unlike 
"i dancing kachinas, they do not come to dance, but to 
d dn definite ceremonial functions in the e 
i It is they who come to whip the children at zi E 
Who Bem come at the great annual ceremony of Shalal 
apo, Dake the New Year.’ They are the counterpart, 
Nx supernatural plane, of their ‘daylight children, 
© chief priests of Zuñi. They are the chief priests of the 
Achinas, 
CR third great division of the Zufi ceremonial s 
tro, Pat of the medicine societies. The supetnatiia! 
tons of the medicine societies are the beast gods, C i: 
xi tom is the bear. Just as the dancers impersonate ee 
Pla unas, the medicine societies impersonate the : 
seno à mask they pull over their arms the skin d n 
th 85 of the bear with the claws still in place. ls i 
o NE utter only the cry of the kachina, ES E M 
bear Ors. of the beast gods growl, dangerously, i e 
inp It is the bear who has the supreme powers o. ie 
ina. i powers are constrained, as in the case © 
5 by the use of his bodily substance. l: 
d Medicine societies have great stores on hat 
Out hee which bit by bit the member a twa 
ing o. life. Some of these esoteric techniques, li pe 
en red-hot coals, or swallowing swords, are 


ten f i he societies. 
The "ther initiation into higher ores 1 M 


E i ders of 
Toa S are the highest orders , s. 
sit n “te finished.’ Those who aspire to this se 
Th Years at the feet of those who already kno 2 dins 
But bud medicine men are summoned in Case ‘ag ie 
SOcig © cure is made by virtue of powers ee, partic 
Mation 23d lays upon the patient the obliga 


take 
st later 
4 these powers. For this reason he mi 
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A 
4 


- mated and t 
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be 

or who 

formal membership in the group of the pr medi! 
healed him. In other words, D MERO Men | r 
societies is through a cure from serious ^ EC to jo! 

women alike arc members. For those w ‘ded, bus y 

and are not ill, other ritual ways are provi is expen! d 

persons join after an illness. The SANE Nu i 
so that usually years elapse before members h P ot 

he new heart is dramatically gi 


ES 


initiate. 


à ae s have 
at command a high place in Zuñi. The dedo covet 
> & perfect ear of corn entirely d 


a 
is is brought out to be set u on ae D 
of his Society, and it is buried, dismantled of its ; 
feathers, with his body at his death. 

The great Public cere 
tribal healing, is the 
and the high point of ctioning, On that E uf 
Societies are ç i Jr society rooms, the "ig 


Ü 
insu 
. jt ins ni 
members, Everyone goes; ul 


2 


a 
ctor and only mo jl 
Iso, has its characte 


hunters’ society, they do not do 
members. The clowning society, a 


THE PUE 
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j 


diff 
ferences, but i 
With the 7, ut it is thou 
E meden het 3 of, nevertheless, as belonging 


head 

S to th E 

D he s 

sk spring for water, a boy might wayl d 
ay one an 


migh 
tille , and giv 
d. Boys and "irs her afterwards the r: 
were 
ay why. and certai supposed to have no 
bein were Melee, ther e are many Zufii Ws 
a than this ied with no more preliminary sex 
fen ? t ex- 
goes the bo n 
t y de - 
the e house. AU to ask her father for the girl, he 
X that is m b E pe cd Zuni visit, he first tastes 
Siete oe say to fore him, and the father says to him 
Your PLA The b every visitor, ‘Perhaps you came for 
nno, anier. Ta answers, 'Yes, I came thinking of 
Nother Speak for be father calls his daughter, saying, ` 
and p 8965 into er. Let her say.’ If she is willing, the 
Afte ACY retire t the next room and makes up t 3 
ie four days (Wet Next day she washes 
Prese € basket pee dresses in her best cloth 
interest jee dee flour to his mother's house as a 
: it E aroused in Ed formalities and little social 
Speci a are not h affair. 
appy together, and 


a 
lly ig 

they have no children 

erve at 


his hair. 


think of separating, 
that have lived, the 


i 
fea will Ir 
n 
Sts. Wy Can point of going to 5 
he has a téte-à-téte with some eligible man F 


p 


he pallet 


es and carries . 


the women of the household, t 
sisters, her daughters and thei 
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ptio 
they will arrange a meeting. In Zuñi it is never me eft 
be difficult for a woman to acquire a new husban T- f 
are fewer women than men, and it is more dign! chefs. 
a man to live with a wife than remain in his e. is 
house. Men are perennially willing. When the wom* s 


chefs 
satisfied that she will not be left husbandless, she ea the 
together her husband's 


doorsill, in olden tim 
There are not many: hi 
skirt and sash, 


: the® 
if he has them, his box of precious feat, 
for prayer-stic 


ks, his Paint-pots for prayer-sticks a0 


united in its ownership and Care of the sacred fetishes: 
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€y care n hone for life; They present a solid front. f 
them. They ke eed the sacred objects that belong to 
: 1€ outsiders SP ipe secrets together. Their husbands - 
€ houses of pan it is their brothers, married now into 
old in all e er clans, who are united with the house 
all the ene airs of moment. It is they who return for 
Set out befo. s when the sacred objects of the house ate 
learn the Bee js altar. It is they, not the women, who | 
Petpetuate “a -perfect ritual of their sacred bundle and 
Occasions, to As man goes always, for all important t 
Ecomes his his mother's house, which, when she dies, 
€ returns t, sister's house, and if his marriage breaks up, - 
his dram same stronghold. 
of the hous "relationship group, rooted in the ownership. 
"portant €, united in the care of sacred objects, is the 
uf UL in Zuüi. It has permanence and impor- 
functionin n concerns. But it is not the economically 
Tother, a group. Each married son, each married | 
IS wi fee his labour upon the corn which will fill” 
ee lacks oreroom. Only when his mother's or sister's - 
p blood-relatic, labour does he care for the cornfield of 
he shold eee group. The economic grouP is the 
h * husband 4 ives together, the old grandmother and - 
ae bands connt i daughters and their husbands: These 
“temonial Ount in the economic group; though in the | 
mes die ne they are outsiders. E? 
th, Any kin Sh there is no conflict. They have no allegiance — 
Ha is double. their husbands’ groups: But for all men 
£ d brothers € allegiance, They are husbands in one group) 
te iSS, in in another. Certainly in the mo 
ja those which care for permanen 
;ight than — 


i Sa eoi ore socia. 

IS 1 l 

hi l E 8lance as brother has m ial ition 
iS pos! 100 


tom 

0) Rae A 

“Seholg is róle in relation to the sacred ola 
ship 
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` T rade upon. 
ceremonial possesions of his wife 5 Doaa S TER das! is. 
only gradually attains to position in heir father, no A 
children grow to maturity. It is as t ü t he finally 4 
provider or as their mother’s husband, ed c. e 
tains some authority in the household wher E. 
ived for twenty years. à unin 
B sv vss uus are always as fps A amil} 
portant in Zuñi as they are in determining in great 
alignments. Like all the Pueblos, and D. AE pei 
degree than the rest, Zuñi is rich. It has garde! These ae 
orchards and sheep and silver and SEO re for hi 
important to a man when they make it possi ae jeas 
to have a mask made for himself, or to pay for ds at cde 
ing of ritual, or to entertain the tribal masked go for tht 
Shalako. For this last he must build a new n. cel 
gods to bless at housewarming. All that year he da 
the cult members who build for him, he must pro Jc 


ho. 
H ew 
Breat beams for the rafters, he must entertain th 
tribe at the final 


bilities he must 
heavily the year 
receive help from 
turn in kind. Rich 
pensable to a man 


on 
ceremony. There are endless nil p ant 
assume. For this purpose he ae will 
before and increase his herd. ust f 
his clan group, all of which he m indi” 
es used in this way are of course nyo™ 
of prestige, but neither he nor y D 
else is concerned with the reckoning of possession "ple 
with the ceremonial róle which he has taken. A be. 
family, in native parlance, is always a family which wh? 
permanent fetishes, and a man of importance is one 
has undertaken many ceremonial rôles. cjl! 
All the traditional arrangements tend to make m ul 
play as small a part as possible in the performance : MN. 9 
prerogatives. Ceremonial objects, even though th d [i 
recognized personal property and attained by the ig j ott 
ture of money and effort, are free to the use of a , 
: n employ them. There are many sacred things all 
nos to be handled except by those who have qu 
? 


VAM is P Ed 
Y Yr a 
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fied, but the tabus are not property tabus. Hunting fetishes 
iTe owned in the hunters’ society, but.anyone who is going. 
unting may take them for his use. He will have to as- 
sume the usual responsibilities for using holy things; he 
Will have to plant prayer-sticks and be continent an he 
“nevolent for four days. But he pays nothing, and those 
de Possess the fetishes as private property have no 
Ben opoly of their supernatural powers. Similarly a E 
of © has no mask borrows one freely and is not thoug 
S: à begger or a suppliant. ke 
eas this unusual discontinuity between Vor" 
“tests and the ownership of ceremonial objects 1n Zuni, 
CT More common arrangements make wealth of com 
ative unimportance. Membership in a clan with nul 
a uS ceremonia] prerogatives outweighs wealth, zm E 
n or man may be sought repeatedly for ritual osi 
rc he is of the required lineage. Most pee, ; 
ClPation, in adition, is the responsibility of 2 s E 
people. An individual acts in assuming ritual Pe 
He P in all other affairs of life, as a member od er d 
Or Rice a comparatively poor man, but thee 
Recess, “iva acting through him provides the eee 
tise ae The group gains always from this 5 inis 
the „Ause of the great blessing that EE We 
the Property owned by a self-respecting indivi d 


; onial | 
oj, unt On which he is admitted to or denied ceremo"" 


Par, 
ero 


is no! 
th ihe Pueblos are a ceremonious people. s "n ae 
Othe, sential fashion in which they are set O pro o j 
mug Peoples of North America and MESH Me 
of rip oer than any difference in degree in t 2 ind 
ten A that is current among them. The dus. p. 
the B exico was as ritualistic as the b medi en 


i e " B an 
Soc, PS Indians with their sun dance rituals, had 
tich tes, their tobacco orders and their war m 
“temonialism. 


"M i 
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thet 
. the © 
The basic contrast between the prar nd m. j 
cultures of North America is the conina ea k trage 
d described by Nietzche in his studies o a arrive 
ae discusses two diametrically apposed: ways onia t 
at the values of existence. The Dionysian Pid ds 
through 'the annihilation of the SPUR UM most valu! 
limits of existence’; he seeks to attain in ed upon Í í 
moments escape from the boundaries impos ther ordet A 
by his five senses, to break through into ano x perso? 
experience. The desire of the Dionysian, i towal 
experience or in ritual, is to press through prs do 
certain psychological state, to achieve excess. WE. 
analogy to the emotions he seeks is taken e belie" 
values the illuminations of frenzy. With Blake, 3 uw i 
‘the path of excess leads to the palace of wis ta idea © 
Apollonian distrusts all this, and has often litt MA s 
the nature of such experiences, He finds means ne lvi 
them from his conscious life. He 'knows but “dale 0 
measure in the Hellenic sense,’ He keeps the mi P. dle 
the road, Stays within the known map, does not ds n 
with disruptive Psychological states. In Nietzche $ 


f d *rer 
phrase, even in the exaltation of the dance he ‘f 
what he is, and retains his civic name." 

The Southwe 


il 0 
St Pueblos are Apollonian. Not ne 
Nietzche's discussion of the contrast between Apo web! 
and Dionysian applies to the contrast between the : 
and the Surrounding peoples The fragments : 
thful descriptions, but there were T 
ments of the types in Greece that do not occur among ait 
Indians of the Southwest, and among these latter, 48' [i 
there are refinements that did not occur in Greece. 


(i 
sest 
he 


a 
f the culture of Greece. I use them because mon al 
M that bring clearly to the fore the maior 4 
ca a é 
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E et differentiate Pueblo culture from those of other. 
CDM Indians, not because all the attitudes that are in 
ad in Greece are found also in aboriginal America. — 
in Apollonian institutions have been carried much further : 
sin i Pueblos than in Greece. Greece was by no means a F 
8'¢-minded. In particular, Greece did not carry out as — 

E Pueblos have the distrust of individualism that the 
aie way of life implies, but which in Greece ia 
ai id because of forces with which it came in con i ‘ f 
on thi gis and institutions on the other hand are pa : 
a IS point. The known map, the middle of the road, * 
Pollonian is embodied in the common tradition of z E 
0 Ople. To stay always within it is to commit n Y 

fe cedent, to tradition. Therefore those influences te R 
„Powerful against tradition are uncongenial an | 

UJ 


his pe 


thea nized in their institutions, and the areton E 
Onjan Individualism. It is disruptive, according to pr y 
Upon P hilosophy in the Southwest, even when it i: a 
thar 24 enlarges the tradition itself. That is not ee, 
itsel p Pueblos prevent this. No culture can Pf E 
Írom additions and changes. But the process y 
hese come is suspect and cloaked, and inst E 
Would give individuals a free hand are ous pea 
Warg n 20 possible to understand Pueblo attitu pe 
Which "€ without some knowledge of the pire 5 
Nort they have detached themselves: that of rr. M d 
an c merica, It is by the force of the contrast in 
tegi cA Ulate the strength of their opposite drive id ur 
Chars SSS that have kept out of the Pueblos £ i n 
A acteristic traits of the American aborigines. S p 
Mex n Indians as a whole, and including usd si 
Violent’ Were passionately Dionysian. They tene 
teak , *Petience, all means by which bd to alt ch 
Xperien  USh the usual sensory routine an E 
The P they attributed the highest value. fs puebl 
Ndians of North America outside 
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have, of course, anything but uniform culture. They o 
trast violently at almost every point, and there are elg 
them that it is convenient to differentiate as separate 
ture areas. But throughout them all, in one of € 
guise, there run certain fundamental Dionysian prac id 
The most conspicuous of these is probably their pe ol 
of obtaining supernatural power in a dream or visions E. 
which we.have already spoken. On the western Py 
men sought these visions with hideous tortures. Th is 
strips from the skin of their arms, they struck off fio d 


they swung themselves f 5 traps inset 
under the muscles of th PEDE uy m tho! 


food and water for extr 
way to achieve an order 


living. It was Brown m 
after visions, 


GeV 


v 


gel 
4 


d 

spy to keep one's mind fixed up? y 
Bs all RUD Concentration was the techeid? 
above all others upon which they relied. ‘Keep thi? " 
it all the time,’ the olq : n 
times it was necessary t 


that the spirits would pity the sufferer and grant bim 
request. ‘I am a poor man, Pity me,’ is a constant pray j 
‘Have nothing,’ the medicine men taught, 'and the spi” 
will come to you.’ 

On the western plains they believed that when ! 
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vision 
5 came i 
migh it determin ir li 
nig eie. If no I their life and the success they 
ED ‘I was goin vision came, they were doomed to 
pm If the Sci to be poor; that is why 1 had no. 
m if of warfa E was of curing, one had curing 
ed Doubl re, one had warrior's powers. If one 
3 s oman's Mies Woman, one was a transvestite and 
"be mythical de and habits. If one was blessed 
m t for evil and s r Serpent, one had supernatural 
s ten in payme acrificed the lives of one's wife and 
aaa m ST for becoming a sorcerer. Any man 
m tes sought s strengthening or success in particular 
x ppaths and for ae often. They were necessaty for 
at Occasions: ECL and for all kinds of miscellan- 
ning, reven ing the buffalo, naming children. 
Eee Ts , finding lost articles. 
ucinati it mi 
tell Cination, ree came, it might be visual or auditory 
ee the appear it need not be. Most of the accounts 
Sup E it was o ERR of some animal. When it first ap- 
Pliant and gavi Ribuan form, and it talked with the 
natural HX im a song and a formula for some 
that Pap del ee As it was leaving, it turned into 
ad blessed S suppliant knew what animal it was 
Pres, S to keep > and what skin or bone of feathers he 
other "€ for life Pgh memento of the experience and 
her and some s his sacred medicine bundle. On the 
inti, Were trib experiences were much more casual. 
Re. C. with M that valued especially mo 
Other B CUM TRO occasions when a person 
t Se simple r or following the trail felt in some - 
tam, "lght xg event a compelling significance. 
mig, fo them Hw a dream that the supernatu 
cc Kable di ome of the accounts of visions ate UD- = 
the or teenie experiences, whethe d in 
lenge, teams o f ess normal conditions. 
S. Lewis R more highly than any o 
Clark complained when they crossed the 


ments of 
í 


Some tribes valued | 


alone by ' 


ral powe! " 


r they occurre T 
i 


ther exper 


f 
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fol 
western plains in the early days that no night M. E js 
sleeping; some old man was always rousing to Pd aj 
drum and ceremonially rehearse the dream he ha 
had. It was a valuable Source of power. apt 

In any case the criterion of whether or not the € i 

ence had power was necessarily a matter for the indiv! 
to decide. It was recognized as subjective, no matter uei 
other social curbs were imposed upon its subsed' 
practice. Some Experiences had power and some ha! 
and they distinguished by the flash of significance ^ p 
singled out those that were valuable. If it did not eve! 
municate this thrill, an Experience they had sought ot 
with torture was counted valueless, and they daret | 


claim power from it for fear that the animal claimed ^ 
guardian spirit would visit 
This belief ‘in 


at 


= 
8 
E 
[c] 
a 
T 
$ 
Ò 
o 
B 
[] 
ct 
op 
5 
5 
E: 
S 
a 
€ 
i 
> 


se could not be judged by ans o 
, Moreo erienc* gi 
greatest instability ver, probably the exp j 
vidual initiative a scope which i ily equ? 
Practically, of cours p ieee eee comm 


that prophets have been put to death for the differe” j 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, In the same W’ 
the cultural license that the vision gave was used 
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«tablish, according to the instructions of the viston, 4 . 
ttawberry Order of the Tobacco Society where before 
ae had been a Snowbird Order, or the power of the 
skunk in warfare where the usual reliance was upon the 
buffalo, Other limitations were also inevitable. The 
o,phasis might be placed upon trying out the v 
nly those could claim supernatural power for war who 


i 

23 Put their vision to the test and had led a i 
4f party, I ; j roposition to pu 

Mie Y- In some tribes even the prop d the body 


0 n. to the test had to go before the elders, and 
nts Was guided by no mystic communications. M 
a cultures other than those of the western pi hi 

fug ions upon Dionysian practices were ae a 

Port ao herever vested rights and privileges x m 

à a in any community the conflict occasioned y ie 

aa trait as the vision is obvious enough. T M 

the y disruptive cultural mechanism. In s 

Th Conflict was strong a number of things RET ET 

Ser; P Tatura] experience, to which they sti E d 

vested might become an empty shell. If Im dies. 

tober tn cult Broups and in families, these coul uw PA 
edat Individuals free access to the ee PIT 

Was no m that all power came from such con S dnd 

of nc Feason why they could not still teed ; s. 

“ae and Open vision, and they 1 " bond 

&xcep, 2 No man could exercise power by 28) dou 

in Pt that of Succession to his father's pho af 

€ had membership. Among the ne in 

dh all Power passed down strictly within th 5 


: hey di 
Not T8 Was valued for the sorcery DU eg de 
e thei iti ea 
Pend ‘Se their traditional dogma of abso Ec for Supe 


Natura ** upon the solitary vision as à dh among the 
Aztecs Power. On the Northwest Coast, and "c arded 


th Which h 


i i R also " 
Privileg d exico, where prestige d but they Wer 
fo e di i occurred, * Y 

mpi Cifferent compromises jonysian Y 


tses which did not outlaw the 


i 
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m) 

The Dionysian bent in the North American 
quest, however, did not usually have to make comP rit 
with prestige &toups and their privileges. The e cod 
was often sought openly by means of drugs and d jo 
Among the Indian tribes of Mexico the fermented |y 
of the fruit of the giant cactus was used ceremon ig 
obtain the blesseq state which was to them Phe 
€remony of the year among ite 
of which all blessings were OPM gg 
this cactus beer, The priests de 
€ people, ‘to get religious. " gon) 
€ and in their poetry, is the A isi 
the same mingling of cloude cud 
exaltation that P Bives the whole tribe, togeth ; 


T 
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it pu. eae: ceremony, and the effects pro- 

E en for four Eta the following day. In other cases 
i ‘ate Peyote ights, with four days given up to the ` 
the ified with god Wier the cults that espouse it, is 
Tt ground altar and large button of it is placed upon 
nee the Only hol OnE a All good comes from it. 
is pee alone is jm ing I have known in my life'; 'this 
a € Dionysian y, and has rid me of all evil.’ And it 
e dare lr dim of the peyote trance that 
€ datura Es Sa and its religious authority. 
lbs, more local EA weed is a more drastic poison. 
Riven of Southern Cae used in Mexico and among the 
Tec to boys at i california. In this latter region it was 
» ed their Be Ps era and under its influence they 
Some iut of the d I have been told of boys who died 

E tibes speak of rink, The boys were comatose, an 
Ome for four this condition continuing for one GAY 
. The Mojave, the eastern neighbours 


of th 
ese s 
Were on: tribes, u 
time Pid to be it datura to get luck in gambling an 
onscious for four days. During this 


th 
Sou, | S dream 
Eht, came which gave them the Juck they 
dians, there- 


fo Everywhe 
re a 
mong the North American In: 
counter this 


Dine except in tl 
he southern Pueblos, we en 


niea 
Whig) ian da 
tous comes ERA and practice of the vision-dream from 
torture yi SERE. D power. The Southwest is SUP" 
Ae à )y dru ples who seck the vision by fasting, PY 
Sübern istuptive s and alcohol. But the Pueblos do not 
e experiences and. they do not derive 
as by 


Chang, atra] 
Ne, po 
e , 4. power from them. If a Zuni Indian h 
t is regarde 


a Visų. F 
seek sign of "n PE auditory hallucination i 
Comes y fasting S It is an experience to avoid, not one to 
- Supernatural power among the Pueblos 

ip which has 


bean fr 
en fom qu 
Ds verp Sht ey membership, à membership WH Me 
ati paid for and which involves the learning 
ion when they &f€ 


im rj 
ritual. T. 
tual. here is no occasl 


n 
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. iether P 

e sobriety el^ f 

expected to overpass the boundaries Mer 3 a r 

preparation for membership, or n s higher ge Ee 

subsequent rise, by payment, to ends hel A f 

in the exercise of religious preroga 3 Eo P 

seek or value excess, Nevertheless ae up are pre na 
which the widespread vision quest is bu 


s3 wi 

iendship “o 

the seeking of dangerous places, the friends fri 
bird or animal, fastin 


ri 


Dionysian, 
cal taking of Omens, 


Fasting, the techni 
most depended in 4 


: ech 
among the Pueblos is a m 3 
«an Ind) 
que upon which the American 


2 has d 
ttaining à self-induced vision, g 
sort of reinterpre 


n 
tation. It is no jo 
utilized to dredge UP Experiences that normally lie jn 
the level of Consciousness: among the p p 
requirement for ceremonia] cleanness. Nothing 
more unexpected to a Pue 


ot 

blo Indian than any RH 

i f ex f 

ion between fasting and any sort o. fo 
ee required during all Priestly retreats, b qt 
Fasting 


d ce 
na n in a race ess 1. 
icipation i ance, in a » and on endle 
icipatt 
part 
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monia] occasi 


Experi sions, but it is never followed by power-giving 
perience; it is never Dionysian. j i 
West e fate of the jimson-weed poisoning in the Sa um 
Pueblos is much like that of the technique o. B 1 
to-f dee tice is present, but its teeth are drawn. an : 
er cay jimson-weed trances of the Indians o. pr 
in ay alifornja are not for them. The drug is used as it was 


a Cent Mexico in order to discover a thief. In Zumt ; 
D 


he Who is to take the drug has a small quantity pe Es 
s MR y the officiating priest, who then os s i $ 
lips D and listens for the incriminating e HE 
Stops the man who has taken the jimson-weed. WE j 
an Posed to be comatose at any time; he alternate y add 
som s about the room. In the morning he a no y 
Care xo memory of the insight he has received. T a 
LN i remove every trace of the drug and two e; NM 
dan eng techniques are employed to take ae E 
emet ous sacredness of the plant: first, he i g » E 3 
Posed i, Our times, till every vestige of the aoe ub. 
the bo € ejected; then his hair is washed a us om 
any py; '** Zufii vise of jimson weed is even : ded 
Sut t nysian purpose; members of the priestly raso 
to asp pent to plant prayer-sticks on cr timed 
Minute the birds to sing for rain,’ and at a the eyes 
Cats. Quantity of the powdered root 1s put in SE 


à 
the p F Mouth of each priest. Here all con 


nections Wit 


ight of. 
RU Properties of the drug are lost sigh Pueblos 


e í d 
ve ae as had an even more drastic fate. aoe NS 
iS ob, cs tO the Mexican plateau where the n ee 


ith win ibes 0 
Wit ed, and the A ache and the tri ET. 
Bu aich they came E in contact were per Es A 
anal D Practice gained no foothold in the im atypical 
ang ptt government group in Taos, the m P it up: 
mt edger like of the Pueblos, has recently mb te 
“Potion” ere it has never been accepted: 


an H thos 
eth, t and re, ect U 
Ü os, the Pueblos distrus J 
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experiences which take the individual in any i 
bounds and forfeit his sobriety. 


1 
1 n been > 
This repugnance is so strong that it has eve 


LU 
MES 
ning 
cient to keep American alcohol from becon em 
s 


i dian £! 
ministrative problem, Everywhere else on sscapiblel j 
tions in the United States alcohol is an ines w 


" cope T 
vernment regulations that can tH 


plos 


l 
ty trip to town, for O 


have 
s 
< It is not that the Pueblo 


as cong 
even 

pecially the 
© very different 


enial enough to be honoa . fh 
more consistently rejec! con! 
eastern Pueblos, were ture | 

Cultures in which self-tor ; 


Torture Was 
Pueblos, es 


NET: 
surviving sect, T. 
lagellants of mederi id 
Ne present day the Good ^^ yy 


; vio 
1 on with the crucified oe jm 
he clithax of theists naan eye of the Chris 


ersonated by one of the members of the cult. n Fd 
oe emerges from the house of the Penitentes at 
of Good Friday, the Christ Staggering under the weig 


corner of the world, 
and they have retained to ¢ 
observances of identificati 


ot 


ns 
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the tremendous cross. Behind him are his brethren "n 
ti 


ared backs who lash themselves at every slow step Wi 
eit great whips of bayonet cactus to which are fastened; 
if tbs of the cholla. From a distance their backs look A 
à Covered with a rich red cloth. The ‘way’ is about a m^ i 
"d a half, and when they reach the end the Christ 15 — 
whine upon the cross and raised, If nee ons M 
id iE dies his shoes are placed upon his doorstep, Am 
Ing is allowed for him. 3 
ma he Pueblos do not understand self-torture. Eoi 
m as hand has its five fingers, and unless they have d : 
rtured to secure a sorcery confession they are unscarte j 
ES are no cicatrices upon their backs, no marks MS E 
‘PS of skin have been taken off. They have no rites 
ich they sacrifice their own blood, or use it for ie) 
ease to hurt themselves to a certain extent in a | 
cu lons at the moments of greatest excitement, 3 om 
lepi Cases the whole matter was almost an affair dia 
ane exuberance, In the Cactus Society, a warrior Ey) 
x. dashed about striking themselves and each i q 
fire ah ctus-blade whips; in the Fire Society they "Pri 
about like confetti. Neither psychic danger aE i EE 
obser erience is sought in either case. Certain ds S^ 
trick €d fire tricks of the Pueblos—as also 1n E 
In MOL „the Plains—it is not self-torture that e 
not € Fire Walk, whatever the means empleos B 
the doch and when the fire is taken into €? 
ue is not blistered. Bene 
e Pueblo practice of beating with stripes S 
Far rut intent to torture. The lash does not i Plains. 
Indian. 7, glorying in any such excesse» fÈ ence Of 
Wie do, a Zuni child, whipped at ado e en call 
for p t the tribal initiation, may cry out ating masked 
Bods 55 Mother when he is struck by the init nes sat the 
Whip, The adults repudiate with distress id off the bac 
5 might raise welts. Whipping 15 tot 


Wit] 
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happenings’; that is, it is a trusted rite of exorcism. bk 
fact that it is the same act that is used elsewhere for N. 
torture has no bearing upon the use that is made of it! 
this culture. 

of by 


If ecstasy is not sought by fasting, by torture, o 
drugs or alcohol, or under the guise of the vision, neit 
is it induced in the dance. Perhaps no people in Noo. 


America spend more time in the dance than the sm 
west Pueblos. But their object in it never is to attain $^. 
oblivion. It is by the frenzy of the dance that the E. 
cult of Dionysus was best known, and it recurs oVC./ 5 
over in North America, The Ghost Dance of the Ind 
a swept the country in the 1870's was a roun fi 
: NN rubitononsy till the dancers, one after the b. "] 
8!d, prostrate on the ground. During their se! 4| 


they had vision: i i 
j s of deliver. whites; 
EH leihen d ance from the v the 


Custom in most o 


c man who had returned m^^ poi 
iris. The initiates played OU ry 
NT : 
danced like Siberian ied ces d p. rop. 
strung to the four directions so dar the PAIS be 6 
trolled if they ran into harm to Tease or others: 

Of all this there is no Suggestion in all the dance ©. 
sions of Zuni. The dance, like their ritual poetty 
monotonous compulsion of natural forces by reiter? 


| 
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pounding of their feet draws together the mist 
c the sky and heaps it into the piled rain clouds. It forces 
Sut the rain "pon the earth. They are bent not at all upon” 
an ecstatic experience, but upon so thorough-going di 
Identification With nature that the forces of nature uo 
Swing to their Purposes. This intent dictates the form and 
‘Pirit of Pueblo dances. There is nothing wild about E 
t is the cumulative force of the rhythm, the perfection 9 

forty men moving as one, that makes them effective. - 

9 one has conveyed this quality of Pueblo dang) 
More Precisely than D, H. Lawrence. ‘All the men ES 
i Unison, ag they move with the soft, yet heavy pit 
tread Which is the whole of the dance, with bodies bent i 
litte prward, shoulders and heads loose and heavy, i 
Powerfyy but soft, the men tread the rhythm into t E 
notte of the Carth. The drums keep up the pulsating heart | 

nat and for hours, hours, it goes on.’ Sometimes they are 
“acing the Sprouting corn up out of the earth, ree. ^ 
ied are calling the game animals by the tramp NN. i 
(len Sometimes they are constraining the white and 
d at are slowly piling up the sky on a ae ther or 
not p ^ the presence of these in the sky, yv super- 
natu Sy vouchsafe rain, is a blessing from t ccepted. - 
n rals upon the dance, a sign that their rite is a EE 
th fain comes, that is the sign and seal of the po h the 
Ree “nce. It is the answer. They dance on p ys 
theis Outhwest downpour, their feathers TENE th 
have embroidered kilts and mantles drenche E. 
i^ the ee v oured by the gods. The clowns make mert 
the deep adobe mud, sliding at full length dp 
Paddles and paddling in the half-liquid d hu ? 
Sion nition that their feet in the dance oe and have | 
bee OF natural forces upon the storm clo ya 
°werful to bring the rain. y ighbours 
dance Where the Pueblos share with their De tinct with | 
Ne Patterns the very forms of which are 


The tireless 
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ith 
s wil 
Dionysian meaning, they are used among the Pua 
complete sobriety. The Cora of northern ya at pat o 
whirling dance, like so many other tribes of b e dance 
the country, and the climax of it comes when b sness af 
having reached the greatest velocity and one on the 
which he is capable, whirls back and back an Ras i 
very ground altar itself. At any other more iy the 
other occasion, this is sacrilege. But of such i dness H 
highest Dionysian values are made. In his ma the 
altar is destroyed, trampled into the sand again. 
end the dancer falls upon the destroyed altar. No 

In the sets of dances in the underground kiva he alti 
in the Hopi Snake Dance they also dance upon rene 
But there is no frenzy. It is prescribed, like a x dan 
of a Virginia Reel, One of the commonest for d 
patterns of the Pueblos is built up of the altern? e, ap 
two dance groups who in each set vary a similar thea sall 
pearing from alternate sides of the dancing space pol 
for the las 


m 
2r tae tast set the two come out simultaneously ne j 
directions. In this kiva s 


dancers are 
the Antelo 
altar, and 


mbé 


sobriety. 

Nor is the dancing with snakes a courting of the E 
ous and the terrible in Hopi. There is current n " 
civilization so common a horror of snakes that XE 2 ni 
the Snake Dance. We readily attribute to the da 


£ 
da? f 


SS 
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ae BE should feel in like case. But snakes are not 

ey ar garded with horror by the American Indians. 

akes E often reverenced, and occasionally their holiness 
r "»» dangerous, as anything may be that is sacred 

eir ci But our unreasoned repulsion is no part of 
attack, ARM Nor are snakes especially feared for their 

y the ere are Indian folktales that end, ‘and that is 
rattlesnake tlesnake is not dangerous.’ The habits of the 
Ope duke It easy to subdue and Indians readily 
Snakes in m The feeling tone of the dancers toward the 
léulsio € Snake Dance is not that of unholy dread or 

D but that of cult members toward their animal 
Bolton... coven it has been repeatedly verified that the 
They are à o: the rattlesnakes are removed for the dance. 
teleaseq Mi 'sed or pinched out, and when the snakes are 

ison ct the dance, the sacs grow again and fill with 
Snakes are eee: But for the period of the dance the 
9E the armless, The Situation, therefore, in the mind 
Or in fee ancer is not Dionysian either in its secular 
Sf the f oy Petnatural aspect. It is an excellent example 
according that the same objective behaviour may be 
of dange, © inculcated ideas, either a Dionysian courting 


Ngero; : 
forma 8€tous ang tepulsive experience, or a sober and 
Ceremonia]. 


Ether 
torture, s Py on u 
septate amon d 
dig: touting Th 
of tive indiviq 
has ration to 


Se of drugs, of alcohol, of fasting, of 
dance, no experiences are sought of 
€ Pueblos that are outside of ordinary 
€ Pueblos will have nothing to do with 
ual’ experiences of this type. The love 
NES Which their civilization is committed 
m Shan, n; 9r them. Therefore they have no shamans. 
tons, 1 Sm is one of the most general human institu- 
watever | Shaman is the religious practitioner who, by 
Sup that Ind of personal experience is recognized as 
Bods y, Ural in his tribe, gets his power directly from the 
5 often, like Cassandra and others of those who 
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ar 
1 v has m 
spoke with tongues, a person whose instability ws a 
him out for his Profession. In North America $ 


5; they have only priesta lati 
s his position because o throug 
he has bought his way p. 
ety, or because he has be w 


1 de ny fue Performs, The Zui phrase e 
Person with power is ‘one who knows how.’ in 
persons Who ‘know how’ in the most sacred cults, © pe 
Rowe gambling, ang in healing. In other words jon! 
have learned thei ys 


Power verbatim from tradi 
Sources, There is no poj 


= 


iative, They may not even a P 
cept with group warrant o j 
€t, every cult act, is perfo ane 


- the Supernatural] ex 


i d Jos 
ne weeeewetsally known season, af | 
traditional fashion, The ii individual religious a yl 

uni is the planting o. 


; deli iy 
i Prayer-sticks, those je 
ings to the gods which are half-bu* of 
sacred places and car the; d the 5! d 
naturals. But eyen “it Specific prayer to 


E ec y 
E Prayer-sticks may not be offe o 
the initiative even of the highest... f the © y 
ts. One o f 

tales tells of the chi a BROR 


e 
i raj 
ef priest of Zuñi who made PY 
sticks and went out to u 


them. It was not the tim 
the moon when prayer-sticks 


p^ 
E are planted by the med 
of the medicine societies, and the people said, "Why 


[33 
EN 
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; con- 
the chief Priest plant prayer-sticks? He must be 
Juting * 


i i r for 
Sa matter of fact, he was using d Ps E 
* private revenge, If the most personal of a g 


i initiative even- 
uM *Y not be performed on the private initia 
0j the P 


nced 
Chief Priest, more formal acts are ese 
about With Public sanctions, No one must ever 

hy an individu 


al is moved to pra 3 ‘ 

in ea Aoa of the priest, and D 

al America in its institution of the ii 
reward two opposing types of persona Y 

ans in all their institutions gave ae 
H *elf-reliant Man who could easily assume maken 
e E rewarded beyond all others. The Indore E 
pu Tow Indian brought back from his vision a E 
min Nitesimal, That is not the point. Every Buc s 
Vision SVéty mediæva] Christian. mystic ON E 
the i "ES his brethren had seen before. e M 
the ay original Crow claimed power—or god p MS. 
back to Sty of their private experience. The In P ak 
tribe oon People in the strength of his vision, SN 
bad red out as 9 Sacred privilege the instructi ee 
D healing, each man knew his own ae 
dogma Power, and asked nothing of any other bae 
dition as Modified in practice, for man Pe m 
E But ü ‘ven in those institutions that attempt to cs 
ier an an O8Mas of their religion gave cultural wa ; 
^ of self-reliance and personal au 


€ Pueblos 
Test E 


Origin, 
man, select E 
The Plains Indi 
the 


hori Mazing egree 


Wee N Rie reliance and personal initiative on the plains 

as enti, tossed not only in shamanism but in their PEN 

fm, «y Siasm for the Buerrilla warfare that occupie 

‘tron heir War parties Were ordinarily less than a dorea 

Beem ind the individual acted alone in their simple Aa 

ina Way that Stands at the other pole a i 
ine and Subordination of modern war xe 

S à game in Which each individual amas 
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te 

icket | 

counts. These counts were for cutting loose a ye 

horse, or touching an enemy, or taking a sc acquit 

individual, usually by personal dare-deviltry, societi 

as many as he could, and used them for joining initiati 

giving feasts, qualifying as a chief. Without HA as 

and the ability to act alone, an Indian of the p d eas 

not recognized in his society. The testimony ia e 
explorers, the rise of outstanding individuals in 


OS; 
flicts with the Whites, the contrast with the Pueb 
go to show h 


ward through 
tions of super: 
The initiatiy 


perhaps the most vigorous? i , 
Zuñi. ‘A mag who thirsts for Pras 
wishes to be as they scornfully Ra if 
l people,” receives nothing but a oft 
Will very likely be persecuted for sorcery,’ and nif 
ve authority of manner is a liab! es 
is the ready charge against 4 Por 


called forth comme 


habitually he is deba 
ested in a game that 


3 ip A 
rred from running. They M ce 
a number can plav with even C 


j 
a 
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e: 
a ding runner spoils the gam ; 
and an Outstandin e" 
: p 

One of him, I's words, ‘a p NA 
d man has in Dr. Bunze co M E 

S ed disposition, he id a z soma, ruas: 

i à H TRE im 

highest praise, Ripa in ond ever heres as A 

ze !5 a nice Eum TE Ts rds Hes Badger clan 

cane TAIN cee id he always dance: 2 har RS 

ape: a ‘talk lots,’ as they s T eae 

hoi ways sel People at their ease—a 

Without £.. 


in the 
either in 
š ith others ance 
ai co-operate easily M à suspicion of arcog 
field or į itual, never betraying a 
tong emot: 


e e ma Vi hi but 
im, 

Oes ai y ha e it thrust upon li 

h ids office, H 

hi ot seek it. 

t e 


filled, 
hen the kiva offices yi: Ero 
CIWSy of Bee is fastened and a 

don Soned Until s 

Wi 


d 
been battere 
omeone’s excuses have món hele 
n. The folktales always relate plantis ake i 
Willing, S to take office—though à y adership. W : 
man Must avoid the appearance i ern has been 
the Chosen Person has been prevaile po Ecc 
nite in the Office, he has not been g 
Our Sense, is post car 
tant action 


impor- 
ies with it no EE a highest 
uncil of Zuñi is made D P ROM 
» and DEUM have no dE ae Act ee 
" ie íi hey are holy men an 
Marrel 


some 

hiefs have 

he war c ch as in 

Ore them Only t ar so much : 
ity, not in w ation O 

pe executive author: pes make proclam 

SS Olicing Powers. They 

ie rabbit h 
Priestg ^ 


summon 
T coming dances, Hey ties. “Che 
Ee x the I m Fr * witch 
i CO-oOpera S sw 
time that they Seded have to Ws RET ated 
Stage. Rothe, Ctime, that of eer us masked 
Sys t © Secret of the kachinas, is papis sd A 
Bods themselyes summoned by the 
Sule, T : 


are n occurs and 
e rarel 
r crimes. heft y 
O oth T) 
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i ume and the sgi 
is a private matter. Adultery is no crime à of un | 
that arises from such an act is easily taken care E cast | 
their marriage arrangements. Homicide, in the oe 
that is remembered, was settled quickly by pay’ i 
tween the two families. not dis 

The priests of the high council, therefore, E. e CI 
turbed. They administer the main features O heir P $ 
monial calendar. The successful prosecution of th era ive 
could be blocked at every turn by an unc of 
minor priest. He would only have to sulk, we pr 
instance, to set up his altar or to furnish his kachin r the 


mask. The priestly council could only wait and ¢°™ of 
ceremonial. But 


PES 5 
à i | 
his same lack of personal exercise of authority j0U* 

cha 
Th 


amiliar. But matrilineal SOR 
with a male person of aut vali 
though the father does not aiioe 
£ as the male head of the m4 ái oe 
and responsible head. But Zu ote 
authority as vested in the x po 
ly not in the father, Neither % ^ di 
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*<casions the elders have prerogatives. But in Zuñi 
Marriage there are no stakes in which the elders are inter- 
“ted. The slight emphasis upon possessions among the 
Pueblos makes a casual affair not only of the PE. 1 
dificul Situation of Marriage but of a dozen others, aul 
mr Which according to other cultural forms ES i 
SS AER .9* group property for the young man. 
mply eliminates the occasions, POMA. 
RM arrangement militates against the possiblity o 
S 


[3 

tiie ante d 
PS child Suffering from an CEdipus complex. Malinow 
| has pointe 


: of 
Soc d out for the Trobriands that the struct Vm in 
ae BlVes to the uncle authority that is associate les - 

is. 5 With the father. In Zufii, not even the unc 
€Xetcise 


WOuld ga hOfity. Occasions are aot tolerated Mor 
Sithe, ,, and its exercise. The child grows up w ee 
entments or the compensatory day-dreams 2 
at have their roots in this familiar situation 
moti. the child himself becomes an adult, he has n. 
authori ye that lead him to imagine situations in W. 

3 ! be relevant, ey 
that it sore the initiation of boys is the se Sm 
Practic Is in ufi, Strange, that is, in comparison wi! y 
the Im that are constantly met with in the wor E 
of thei, tion of boys is very often an uninhibited ae ol 
by thos, Pretogatives by those in authority; it is es A B 
triba] *6 in Power of those whom they must now 4 M d 
in A u RT These rites Occur in much the same son 
Afric. ae in South America, and in Australia. In "o 

9 us ee ®ys are herded under men with long : ches 
i them Teely on all occasions. They cd 5 
Cong, Pith Ows raining upon them, they ees Tha 
Must sl... OWS from behind accompanied by jects o 
of the “SP naked without blankets in the coldest o 
fite, 7 Year, their heads, not their feet, turned towar KU 
Whi xc : keep! awey aca 
hite SY may not smear the ground to eer 
^s Worms that bite them at night. At the first signs | nE 
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E 
erg 
daybreak they must go to the pool and stay E. ink 
in the cold water till the sun appears. They may initiation 
a drop of water for the three months of tne mper" 
camp, they are fed with disgusting food. In with # 
tion, unintelligible formulas are taught them 
great show of importance, and esoteric word 3t t usually 
In American Indian tribes so much time is Ade same 
given to boys' initiation, but the ideas are often lation? 
The Apache, with whom the Zuñi have many i colt 
say that breaking a boy is like breaking à y^^ neta 
They force him to make holes in the ice and ba al wit 
with water in his Mouth, humiliate him on his a 
parties, and generally bully him. The Indians © 
ern California bury him in hills of stinging ants. ya 
But in Zuñi the boy's initiation is never in any V2 qe 
ordeal. It is thought ecel | 
children cry even under the mild strokes they il 
The child 


uth 


tal trait: the insistence Up jfi 
ing the individual in the Broup. In Zuni, respon / 
and power are always distributed and the group mn [i 
the functioning unit. The accepted way to appro? 
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F Süpernatura] ; 


to se- 
5 in group ritual. The accepted M 
Subsistence is by household uem 
Neither in religion nor in economics is the pe his 
autonomous, In religion a man who is rie ar Mr 
atvest oes not offer prayer for the rain that w does 
ances in the summer rain dances. A "he Drm the 
Pray for the recovery of his son who is ill; he Th EI 
Octors" Order of Big Fire Society to cure him. nal plage 
dividuar Prayers that are allowed, at the perso alpi 
E Prayer-sticks, at the head-washings of vu 2d 
i the calling of the medicine men we nel 
er, have validity only because Perna dd 
arts of a larger whole, the group ritual to MNC 
^. €y could no more be separated from MED 
m, ;; Power than one word could be taken from 
8 


he per- 
Ic formulas and retain by itself the efficacy of the pe 
ct Prayer, 


Sure f amily 


re, 
“Nction for all acts comes from the formal WE. 
pis fro € individual. A chief priest, as we A dne 
Plant Tayer-sticks only as chief priest and at Ni dida 
matt he is known to be officially functioning. z gue 
m Sctors because he is a member of the cu a ERI 
men €mbership in that cult does no 

but «2229 pow, 


-2E Sole source of his 
is Jud 
u 


o e men mur- 
d fade in 4 Zuüi household, and th 
sted him fo 


© Scalp’; t 
Woulg ri in 
e de, 
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- of 
in them. They do not think of office, and possess 
priestly bundles, as steps in the upward path of am orde 
A man when he can afford it gets himself a maski ous’ 
to increase the number of things ‘to live by’ in his 0" ge 
hold, and the number of masks his kiva commands. ren 
takes his due part in the calendric rituals and at Pe 
expense builds a new house to entertain the kachina Pa f 
impersonations at Shalako, but he does it with a dera U 
anonymity and lack of personal reference that is a of | 
duplicate in other cultures, Their whole orientat! 
personal activity is unfamiliar to us. jodi 


, Just as in religion the acts and motivations of the ^i, 
vidual are singu 


re singularly without personal reference, 50 

economic life, The Economic unit is, as we have 5° use 
Wow, unstable group of menfolk. The core of the PP, 
hold, the permanent Broup, is a relationship group ° jn" 
men, but the women are not the ones who functio? i, 
Portantly in the Steat economic enterprises such 25 j de 

culture or herding, or even work in RIS v i | 


, 


ins the collective property M. 
Ven if some newly cult! al! 
fields belong as private pro 


just as they do ancestral fields. 
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men 
€ in regard to houses. T i 
d the belong to e e 
iu fall may be rm rim 
n the , ut | 
i building E 
has spent his year buil ae the 
Cornroom i "EU jn season's EE xs 
No thoug R of his having any individual cla m upon elha 
anq € iş not thought of as defrauded. He p 
In his p : 


em, and jointly, 
> leavin is wife į 


I x if 
0. upply; i 
Ousehold S, and the results are a tr is affair. 
he ig gera m ember of that group, his aff 
Sheep are to ay a consid 

OWneq 


e 
i and ari 
erable source of income, 


tively — 

ually. But they are ae: ae 

à co. 

i Y groups of male kindred, and new eae 

'ivations very slow in making their ur EXT 
Just aS accor, ing to the Zufi ideal a m o erona bt 

tivities i Ose of the group and claims n ollonian com- 

ae 5o also he jg never violent. Their Ap 

mitment to the mean in th 

Mang uo 


arer 
€ Greek sense is Per OE 

en 
Cultural handling of the A is ud 
Anger or love or jealousy or grief, mt P nei 
is Virtue, The fundamental tabu upon ispida 
E Sir periods Of office is against ui E 
«Ber, Ntroversieg whether they are c 
Onomi :1 


7 aralleled 
Omestic, are carried out with an unp: à 
€mence. : of their 
e 3y in Zuñi there are fresh instances iven me . 
Ness ily I knew well padig cir- 

" io 16 Summer a family mplicated cir r 
Cu SES to live ; > and because of pene ts ie dispose of — 
dy SS anot St family claimed the RT Quatsia, the 

Wellin en feeling was at its heig ith menthe 

€r husband were wi cutting 

I did not know rd out - 
that had not yet bp a chief | 

d free of Stow who 

St and therefore uae ane 
S tight to ispose of the house ron He did 
is claim Publicly upon rec 


en a man 
Wering Weeds 
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ia and Leo, Wr 
not enter the house or challenge Quatsia X cds. Insi e; 
were inside, but he hacked slowly at the 


ably 


ush: 
B 


pressed the matter no further, 
Marital jeal 


do 

Susy is similarly soft-pedalled. EU. i 

meet adultery with Violence, A usual patel ys yP a 

i ife’s adultery was to cut off the t by d 

- This was done even in the Sou ait 

like the Apache. But in Zuñi the u usb? 
Wife is no excuse for violence. The he 15 p. 

egard it as a Violation of his rights. If m ^ 

it is normally a first Step in changing X i. 
institutions make this sufficiently easy Nor ja 

tolerable procedure. They do not con 


pot 
he 


faithful, 
and their 


is a really 
violence, 


nored. The season bef. visgi 

Zuñi one of the 8 husbands of the hon ae w, 

which she lived haq cen carrying on an ED 7m 
» affair that became bruited about all over the P Min Ta 
- family ignored the matter Completely. At last the fe 

trader, a guardian of Morals, expostulated with t A 

The couple had been marri 

children; the wife belonge 


trader set forth with great 


< 
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ai d row for the 5 nt 
loneliness and sor 
and often means 


wt they an 

The Pueblos are essentially See E d A E 

deny sorrow at death. They do not, ht mE. 

tures we shall discuss, convert n M They ^i. í 

into an ambitious display or a terror * they provi él 

it as loss, and as important loss. Bu ickly and Y. 
tailed techniques for Betting past it as qu 


ing 
makit? 

‘o is upon ant 
little violence as possible. The emphasis d from ie 
the mourner forget. They cut a lock o 
deceased and ma| 


cho 8° ft 

; w t 

ke a smudge to purify Mosa the "i 

"too much, They scatter black i Mm ir roa! p 
hand—associated with death—to ‘make the es an’ ost 
darkness between themselv 


O prepare the body for burial, af 
of the dead ma 

of Medicine wa 

l one has contri 


use 
n the floor, from the h 
. to the altar, th i 


: an 
mbling at the door. He enters 

Then the chief Spri 

the priests ‘chase 
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Qn it with a flint knife to 
ermal breach with the q 
People telj; 
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t the day has be- 


car the day. Time has elapsed to 


* the people are dismissed, and the 
IS Over. 
death E P Ycholopical bent of a people, howey er 
jeollonian 9f ornly inescapable fact, and in Zuñi the 
havaj of q come t no “ing able to outlaw the up 
Clearly ex R 2 Part of the Nearest of kin is very 
of deat Pressed j it institutions They make as little 
least dra Possi neral rites are the simplest and 
| abor UC of al the rites they possess. None of the 
to be found 80es into their Calendric ceremonials is 
vx and p Scasion. The Corpse is interred at 
uta o Clate, 
“Asily dispose touches an individual Closely is not so 
Posi Cae ee ñi. Sy conceptualize this 
mine SEE CS or iscomfort by the elief that the 
pul hi ES M great danger. is dead wife may 
lug, Vith her, t, t is, in her loneliness she may take 
i lippad has di SxXactly the s Or à wife Whose 
Dec, o u Survivor Steves he is the more 
refor, he is teated with all the 
the Perso, © has taken life is 
late himse] for four days from 
cak nor € spoken to take an 
very m, Thing, and 
Inmea] 


89 outside the 
With his I 
is head 


is addressed 
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him at Po 
ual, either human or supernatural, to lea grant yin 
OE to drag him down with her, an 


D, 
All of your good fortune Mio 
Preserving us along a safe road. 


for! 
idered OVE ye 
The danger that is upon him is not uuo ealous ^ 
year. During that time his dead wife wil he has gl 
approaches a woman. When the year is up with the in 
and gives her a gift. \ free Bite 
has haunted him. He is ith 4 p^ 
T Wife. It is the same wit? 


the 
whose husband has died. 


t 
9n, their legs bare and bleeding. jet a 
on their heads and the calves of their legs oe w 
and did not remove, As soon as the corpse was ‘of 
for burial SVerything in the lodge was theo ae ye 
Btound for anyone ta Possess himself of. The pos?" 
of the dead wer 


© not th 
Property of the ho s 


SE ad 
s usehold was given away ex. jr 
grief the fami Y could have no interest in thine” j 
owned and no use f, 


d 


d d 
te 
urning also was Spena ui 
«tment a wife or a E Pi 
at the grave, wailing 2 


understood. After the int 
might insist upon staying 
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ps fo cat, taking no notice of those who trie g K 
LES camp. A woman, especially, but n 
n might 80 out wailing alone in danger AN 
a Sometimes received visions that gave sup BE 
E “ In some tribes women often went to the A i 
pl mailed for years, and in later years still hes 
Da ternoons to sit beside them without wai R de 
Acteri Sandon Of grief for children is especias E 
buc The extremity of the parents grief s M 
the sed ‘mong the Dakota by their coming s M 
a thin P, Wailing. It was the only occasion on which s E 
amon? pua happen. An old writer says of his PE 
Patent Other Plains tribe, "Should anyone offen ld 
tain’ this time [of mourning] his death wou 
fa aay follow, as the man, being in profound E 
i o 5S Some ing on which to wreak his revenge, an 
pete 8068 to war, to kill or to be killed, either 
death ag Materia] to him in that state,’ They courted 
Possibility of ueblos Pray to be delivered from the awfu 


es à il | 
frasteq Xd attitudes at death are familiar types of con 
agsia, “viour and most individuals recognize the 


Dali One or the other. The Pueblos have insti- 
UNES d the one 


> and the Plains the other. This does 

Mi rof Course ae violent and uninhibited grief is 
i “d each member of a bereaved family on the 
n the pueblos after being told to 

elf with only such discomfort as 


Chan, o, "i Teaking a hairbrush. What is true is 
à 


Se cul 
ma, Heq TONG he f 


nds the one emotion already 

cule being, of him, and in the other the other. Most hu- 

vatur i take the channel that is ready made in their 
iG 


Sy ca i 
have *dequat Y can take this chann 


el, they are provided 
Tie the p pacans of 


expression, If they cannot, they 
€ aberrant everywhere. 
€ath situation that is much more 
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; TM s : cultures 
fully provided with ritual techniques in these Zuñi? | 
the situation of the man who has killed another. 12 2y 
slayer is treated just as a surviving spouse is ad yy (he 
his retreat is in the ceremonial kiva, supervise s up% 
priests, and the removal of the discomfort that m pis 

him is more elaborately accomplished. It consists. e the | 
initiation into the war society. His retreat, which pei 
widower's involves sitting without movement, ab 
speaking nor being spoken to, taking emetics, 97^ ie 
staining from food, is the retreat of his initiation 1 ys 
society. Any initiate into any society observes and 
tabus, and in Zugj the restrictions that fall upo” eil 
who has taken life are thought of as an initiatory f^ pe 
His release from restrictions is his entrance upon P^ ithe 
pcia! responsibilities as a member of the war socie cog | 
War chiefs function for life, not only in waf, but ao! 


€speci a 
Bal» as guards and emissaries on ceremoP uf 
public Occasio; 


» at any ad 
tially of the WashiBg of feet comers nod b y the e 
Moen of the father's f Y- So also the scalp is v. jo 
in clear water by the aunts of the slayer and adopte“ gl 
the tribe by the same Procedures by which the iP qi 
was adopted at marriage into the family of his pride: i 
"scalp-dance prayers are very explicit. They descr! 


E 


TM 


Of th, 


1 
Or 

4f th, 

a op; 


© People and the 
edge the P 
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ion: of the 
€ new blessing, 
For indeed 
Ven thou 


€ lived 
Y Virtue 
He 


the enem 


as become valuable.] 
Indeed the enemy, 
ugh in his life 


aS a person given to falsehood, 
He ha bec 


X 
82 
A 


nemy's waters, 
his seeds 


> 


E 


h your clear b 
Ou have athed the enemy, udi 
When in the corn Priests’ water-filled co 
A has been set up, CMS 
! the Corn priest's childre: 
c With the pq due of the fathers 
Wil [3 dancing for him. A 
And Whenever all his days are paso 
Then 


ty filled with great shouting, 
Vi Breat laughter, 
NeEQOd day, 
it US, your children, 
You Will pass 
© Scalp 
ri 


ion dance, 


P the patte of Washing the scalp. 
^" Sali in the plaza, 
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tish 
valueless enemy into a m 
joy with which the people a 


d Eu 
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the Pueblos to contemplate. They have no idea what it 
could be. Pressed to match stories, the Zuüi tell of E 
man who had been heard to say that he would like to die 
with a beautiful woman. One day he was called to cure a 
Sick woman, and his medicine involved the chewing of 
one of their wild medicinal plants. In the morning he was 
found dead. It is as close as they can come to the idea of 
the act, and it does not occur to them that he could have 
taken his life. Their story is only of a man whose death 
occurred in the form he had been heard to wish for. : 
The situation that to us parallels our practice of suicide 
occurs only in folktales, A. deserted wife in the tales oc- 
casionally asks the Apache to come in four days to destroy 
the pueblo and hence her spouse and his paramour. She 
herself cleanses herself ritually and puts on her best 
clothing. On the appointed morning she goes out to meet 


the enemy and be the first to fall before them. This, of 
course, falls within 


Our category of suicide, though they 
think only of the ritual revenge. 'Of course we would not 
do that now,’ they say; ‘she was mean.’ They do not get 
beyond the fact of her vengefulness, She was destroy- 
ing her fellow villagers’ possibilities of happiness, from 
which she felt herself shut out. In particular she was 
Spoiling her husband's newfound pleasure. The rest of 


the tale is not really imagined in Zuñi; it is beyond their 
experience, like the supern 
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the end where it dragged behind upon the ground it had a 
long slit, and the pledger as he took his pledged place in 
the forefront of their guerrilla warfare was staked to his 
position through the slit in his insignia. He could not 
retreat. He could advance, for the staking did not, of 
course, hamper his movement. But if his companions fell 
back, he must stay in his foremost position. If he died, he 
at least died in the midst of the engagements in which he 
delighted. If he survived the year, he had won by his 
courting of death all the kinds of recognition that the 
Plains held dear. To the end of his life, when great men 
publicly recounted their exploits in the constant, recog- 
nized boasting contests, he could name his exploits and 
the year of his pledge. He could use the counts he ac- 
quired in joining societies and in becoming a chief. Even a 
person who did not despair of his life at all might be so 
tempted by the honours that were attainable in this 
fashion that he would take the pledge. Or a society might 
try to pledge an unwilling member. The warrior's pledge 
was by no means the only way in which suicide was 
recognized on the plains. It was not a common act among 
them as it is in some primitive regions, but tales of 
suicide for love often recur. They could well understand 
the violent gesture of flinging away one's life. 
There is still another way in which the Apollonian ideal 
expresses itself in Pueblo institutions. They do not cul- 
turally elaborate themes of terror and danger. They have 
none of the Dionysian will to create situations of con- | 
tamination and fear. Such indulgences are very common. 
in mourning all over the world—burial is an orgy of 
terror, not of grief, In Australian tribes the nearest of kin " 
fall upon the skull and pound it to bits that it may not 
trouble them. They break the bones of the legs that the — 
ghost may not pursue them. In Isleta, however, they — 
break the hairbrush, not the bones of the corpse. The | 
Navajo, the people closest to the Pueblos, burn the lodge — 


P 
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: ich to 
So the scalp becomes a supernatural thing to zar i 
Pray, and the slayer a life member of the impor 


ociety. Ado. led 
; RATE cultures the whole, ade ws 
differently. Very often they made of it a terrible 

crisis. The 


s 

slayer was in supernatural danger, E 
among the Pima he was purified for twenty un s bra 
in a small round pit dug in the ground. He was fe s 
ceremonial father at the end of a six-foot pole, i 4 
leased from his danger only upon being thrown, 
hand and foot, into the river. my did not 

On the western plains, however, their yolas d 
capitalize these Supernatural contaminations. The EE 
who had killed another was not 4 person who m all 
salvation, he was a victor, and the most envied o 
victors. All the 


n Mapes: - ieved in 
it Dionysian excitement was achiev 
the celebration of i 


the enemy who h 
joyous Occasion, T) 
own home camp 


k, 
in a surprise mock attack at daybrea 
their faces blackened in triumph, 


s 
with shouts and yells. Ae 
ng songs of victory... . In the amie 
. counted coups. . . jd men 
Ound the successful warriors, O. iE 
en sang Songs in which their names were 


E z ank 
tioned. The relatives of those who rode in the first r 
* testified to thei 


3 to 
joy by making gifts to friends or e 
Poor people, The Sols tod Mien go to where ec 
Fave man lived or to where his father lived, and dance 
dance in his honour. They were likely to prepare to days 
all night, and Perhaps to keep up this dancing for two 
and two nights, 


a 3 5 i 
Everyone joined in the scalp dance, but it was no Hx 
gious occasion. No Medicine men officiated. In keeping 


| 
| 
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with its social character it was in charge of men-women, 
transvestites who had adopted the female life and who 
were in this tribe recognized as matchmakers and 'good 
company. They called out the dances and carried the 
scalps. Old men and women came out as clowns, and 
some of them even dressed to represent the very warriors 
whose scalps were the centre of the ceremony. 

No one who has seen the two dances can doubt the way 
in which they stand contrasted: the scalp dance of the 
Pueblos with its formal sets alternating in balanced pro- 
gramme before the elaborate ground altar set with the 
great war medicine bundles, and the scalp dance of the 
Cheyenne, with its physical vigour and its celebration of 
the pride of victory, its imitation of the movements of 
hand-to-hand conflict, its zest in having found oneself the 
better man. In the Pueblo dance all is sobriety and group 
action, as befits an occasion upon which the cloud is being 
lifted from the slayer by his induction into an important 
and valuable society and the installation of the scalp of an 
unremarkable enemy as one of the rain-making super- 
naturals. In the dance on the plains, even though the 
dancers come out in groups, each of them is nevertheless 
a solo dancer, following his own inspiration in expressing 
through every movement of his trained body the glory of 
physical encounter. It is all individualism, all exultation 
and triumph. 

The Apollonian attitude of the Pueblos toward death 
cannot outlaw the death of relatives nor the killing of 
enemies; it can at its best only make them sources of 
blessing and provide means of getting past them with the 
least violence. Homicide, the taking of life within the - 
group, occurs so seldom that there are hardly even tales - 
remembered of it, but if it occurs, it is settled without ado 
by payment arranged between the kin groups. The taking 
of one's own life, however, is entirely outlawed. Suicide. 
is too violent an act, even in its most casual forms, for 
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the Pueblos to contemplate. They have no idea what it 
could be. Pressed to match stories, the Zuni tell of a 
man who had been heard to say that he would like to die 
with a beautiful woman. One day he was called to cure a 
sick woman, and his medicine involved the chewing of 
one of their wild medicinal plants. In the morning he was 
found dead. It is as close as they can come to the idea of 
the act, and it does not occur to them that he could have 
taken his life. Their story is only of a man whose death 
occurred in the form he had been heard to wish for. i 
The situation that to us parallels our practice of suicide 
occurs only in folktales. A deserted wife in the tales oc- 
casionally asks the Apache to come in four days to destroy 
the pueblo and hence her spouse and his paramour. She 
herself cleanses herself ritually and puts on her best 


clothing. On the appointed morning she goes out to meet 
the enemy and be the first to fall before them. This, of 
course, falls within our 


category of suicide, though they 
think only of the ritual revenge. 'Of course we would not 
do that now,’ they say; ‘she was mean.’ They do not get 
beyond the fact of her vengefulness. She was destroy- 
ing her fellow villagers’ possibilities of happiness, from 
which she felt herself shut out. In particular she was 
Spoiling her husband’s newfound pleasure. The rest of 
the tale is not really imagined in Zuüi; it is beyond their 


experience, like the Supernatural messen 


; the things that white people do. But 
this is most laughable of all. 


The Plains Indians, on the ot 
with the idea of suicide than we 
a man who saw nothing ahead t 
to him could take a year's suic 
peculiar badge, a buckskin stol 


her hand, did far more 
do. In many of the tribes 
hat looked more attractive 
ide pledge. He assumed a 
€ some eight feet long. At 
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the end where it dragged behind upon the ground it had a 
long slit, and the pledger as he took his pledged place in 
the forefront of their guerrilla warfare was staked to his 
position through the slit in his insignia. He could not 
retreat. He could advance, for the staking did not, of 
course, hamper his movement. But if his companions fell 
back, he must stay in his foremost position. If he died, he 
at least died in the midst of the engagements in which he 
delighted. If he survived the year, he had won by his 
courting of death all the kinds of recognition that the 
Plains held dear. To the end of his life, when great men 
publicly recounted their exploits in the constant, recog- 
nized boasting contests, he could name his exploits and 
the year of his pledge. He could use the counts he ac- 
quired in joining societies and in becoming a chief. Even a 


person who did not despair of his life at all might be so 


tempted by the honours that were attainable in this 
fashion that he would take the pledge. Or a society might 
try to pledge an unwilling member. The warrior's pledge 
was by no means the only way in which suicide was 
recognized on the plains. It was not a common act among 
them as it is in some primitive regions, but tales of 


suicide for love often recur. They could well understand — 


the violent gesture of flinging away one’s life. 

There is still another way in which the Apollonian ideal 
expresses itself in Pueblo institutions, They do not cul- 
turally elaborate themes of terror and danger. They have 


none of the Dionysian will to create situations of con- - 
tamination and fear. Such indulgences are very common | 


in mourning all over the world— burial is an orgy of 


terror, not of grief. In Australian tribes the nearest of kin — 


fall upon the skull and pound it to bits that it may not 
trouble them. They break the bones of the legs that the 
ghost may not pursue them. In Isleta, however, they 
break the hairbrush, not the bones of the corpse. The 
Navajo, the people closest to the Pueblos, burn the lodge 
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and everything in it at death. Nothing the dead man has 
owned can pass casually to another. It is contaminated. 
Among the Pueblos only his bow and atrow and his mili, 
the medicine man's fetish of a perfect corn ear, are buried 
with the dead, and the mili is denuded first of all its 
valuable macaw feathers. They throw away nothing at 
all. The Pueblos in all their death institutions are sym- 
bolizing the ending of this man's life, not the precautions 
against the contamination of his corpse, or against the 
envy and vindictiveness of his ghost. 

All the life crises are treated in some civilizations as 
terror situations. Birth, the onset of puberty, marriage, 
and death are constantly recurring occasions for this be- 
haviour. Just as in mourning the Pueblos do not capitalize 


terror in death, so they do not upon the other occasions. 
Their handling of menstrua 


cause all about them are trib 
ment small houses for the 
she must cook for herself, 
isolate herself com 
contact is deflling, 
of the hunter thei 
Pueblos not only 


surround women with precautions at this time. The 
catamenial periods make no difference in a woman's life. 

The great fear situation of surrounding tribes is their 
institution of Sorcery. Sorcery is a label that is usually 
kept to describe African and Melanesian practices, but the 
fear, the suspicion, the hardly controlled antagonism to 
the medicine man in North America that extends from 
Alaska through the Shoshonean people of the Great Basin 
to the Pima of the Southwest and is widely associated 
with the Midewiwin Society to the east, is thoroughly 
characteristic of sorcery. Any Dionysian society values 
supernatural power not m because it is powerful, but 
because it is dangerous. The common drive for capitaliz- 
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ing dangerous experiences had free passage in the tribal 
attitude toward the medicine man. He had power to harm 
more pajticularly than he had power to help. Their atti- 
tude toward him was compounded of fear, of hatred, and 
of suspicion. His death could not be avenged, and if he 
failed in his cures and suspicion came to rest upon him, 
he was commonly killed by the people. 

The Mojave, a non-Pueblo tribe of the Southwest, 
carried this attitude to great lengths. 'It is the nature of 
doctors to kill people in this way just as it is in the nature 
of hawks to kill little birds for a living, they say. All 
those whom a medicine man killed were in his power in 
the after life. They constituted his band. Of course it was 
to his interest to have a large, rich company. A medicine 
man would say quite openly, ‘I don’t want to die yet. I 
haven't got a large enough band ready.’ With a little more 
time he would have command of a company he could be 
proud of. He would hand a stick to a man as a token and 
say, ‘Don’t you know I killed your father?’ Or he would 
come and tell a sick person, ‘It is I who am killing you.’ 
He did not mean that he was using poison or that he had 
killed the young man’s father with a knife. It was super- 
natural killing, a blame- and terror-situation open and 
declared. 

Such a state of affairs is impossible to imagine in Zuñi. 
Their priests are not the object of veiled hatred and sus- 
picion. They do not embody in themselves the character- 
istic Dionysian double aspects of supernatural power, so 
that they must be at once death-bringers and saviours 
from disease. Even ideas of witchcraft that are omni- 
present in the pueblos today, for all that they are full o 
European detail, do not constitute a genuine situation of 
sorcery. Witchcraft in Zufii is not an exercise of a daring 
man’s will to supernatural power. I doubt whether any- 
one has any specific witch techniques which he makes E 
practice of using. All their descriptions of witch behaviour 
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the Pueblos to contemplate. They have no idea what it 
could be. Pressed to match stories, the Zufi tell of a 
man who had been heard to say that he would like to die 
with a beautiful woman. One day he was called to cure a 
sick woman, and his medicine involved the chewing of 
one of their wild medicinal plants, In the morning he was 
found dead. It is as close as they can come to the idea of 
the act, and it does not occur to them that he could have 
taken his life. Their story is only of a man whose death 
occurred in the form he had been heard to wish for. 
The situation that to us parallels our practice of suicide 
occurs only in folktales. A deserted wife in the tales oc- 
casionally asks the Apache to come in four days to destroy 


the pueblo and hence her Spouse and his paramour. She 
herself cleanses herself ritually and puts on her best 
clothing. On the a 


ppointed morning she goes out to meet 
the enemy and be the first to fall before them. This, of 
course, falls within our category of suicide, though they 
think only of the ritual revenge. ‘Of course we would not 
do that now,’ they say; ‘she was mean. They do not get 
beyond the fact of her vengefulness. She was destroy- 
ing her fellow villagers’ possibilities of happiness, from 
which she felt herself shut out. In particular she was 
Spoiling her husband’s 

the tale is not really im 
expetience, like the sul 


The Plains Indians, on the other hand, did far more 
with the idea of suicide than we do, In many of the tribes 
a man who saw nothing ahead that looked more attractive 
to him could take a year’s suicide pledge. He assumed a 
peculiar badge, a buckskin stole some cight feet long. At 
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the end where it dragged behind upon the ground it had a 
long slit, and the pledger as he took his pledged place in 
the forefront of their guerrilla warfare was staked to his 
position through the slit in his insignia. He could not 
retreat. He could advance, for the staking did not, of 
course, hamper his movement. But if his companions fell 
back, he must stay in his foremost position. If he died, he 
at least died in the midst of the engagements in which he 
delighted. If he survived the year, he had won by his 
courting of death all the kinds of recognition that the 
Plains held dear. To the end of his life, when great men 
publicly recounted their exploits in the constant, recog- 
nized boasting contests, he could name his exploits and 
the year of his pledge. He could use the counts he ac- 
quired in joining societies and in becoming a chief. Even a 
person who did not despair of his life at all might be so — 
tempted by the honours that were attainable in this 
fashion that he would take the pledge. Or a society might 
try to pledge an unwilling member. The warrior's pledge 
was by no means the only way in which suicide was 
recognized on the plains. It was not a common act among 
them as it is in some primitive regions, but tales of 
suicide for love often recur. They could well understand 
the violent gesture of flinging away one's life. - 
There is still another way in which the Apollonian ideal 
expresses itself in Pueblo institutions. They do not cul- 
turally elaborate themes of terror and danger. They have 
none of the Dionysian will to create situations of con- . 
tamination and fear. Such indulgences are very common 
in mourning all over the world— burial is an orgy of 
terror, not of grief. In Australian tribes the nearest of kin | 
fall upon the skull and pound it to bits that it may not 
trouble them. They break the bones of the legs that the ! 
ghost may not pursue them. In Isleta, however, they 
break the hairbrush, not the bones of the corpse. The 
Navajo, the people closest to the Pueblos, burn the lodge | 
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are folkloristic, like the owl’s eyes the witch substitutes in 
his head after laying his own on a niche in the wall. They 
are not the gruesome details of actually practised malice 
that are characteristic of other areas. Witchcraft among 
the Pueblos, like so many of their situations, is an anxiety 
complex. They vaguely Suspect one another; and if a man 
is sufficiently disliked, witchcraft is sure to be attributed 
to him. There is no concern with witchcraft allegations 
at an ordinary death. It is only in time of epidemic that 
they pursue witches, when the general anxiety takes this 
form of expressing itself, They do not make a situation of 
overshadowing terror out of the power of their holy men. 

In the pueblos, therefore, there is no courting of excess 
in any form, no tolerance of violence, no indulgence in 
the exercise of authority, or delight in any situation in 
which the individual stands alone. There are none of 
the situations that the Dionysian counts most valuable. 
Nevertheless they have a religion of fertility, and by de- 
finition we regard fertility cults as Dionysian. Dionysus 
was the god of fertility, and in most of the world we have 
no reason to separate the two traits; the pursuit of excess 
and the cult of procreative power have merged over and 
over again in the most distant parts of the globe. The way 
in which the Apollonian Pueblos pursue this same cult of 
fertility, therefore, makes doubly vivid the basic tenets of 
their life. 

The vast majority of their fertility ceremonies are with- 
out any use of Sex symbolism. Rain is induced by the 
monotonous fepetitiveness of the dance that forces the 
clouds up the sky. Productiveness of the cornfield is en- 
sured by burying in it objects which have been made 
powerful by having been Placed on the altars or used by 
supernatural impersonations. Sex symbolism is much 
more in evidence in the near-by pueblo of Hopi than it is 
in Zui. In Hopi there is very common ceremonial use of 
small black cylinders associated with small reed circlets 
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or wheels. The cylinders are a male symbol and the cir- 
clets female. They are tied together and thrown into the 
sacred spring. 

In the Flute Society ceremony, a boy comes in with two 
girls to bring rain, and they are given in anticipation, the 
boy a cylinder, and the girls each a reed circlet. On the 
last day of the ceremony these children, attended by cer- 
tain priests, carry these objects to the sacred spring and 
smear them with the fertile mud scooped from the spring 
floor. Then the procession starts back toward the pueblo. 
Four ground paintings such as are used for altars have 
been made along the return route, and the children ad- 
vance, leading the rest, and throwing, the boy his cylinder, 
the girls their circlets, upon each ground painting in turn. 
Finally they are deposited in the dance shrine in the plaza. 
It is a decorous and sober performance, formal and un- 
emotional to the last degree. 

This kind of ceremonial sex symbolism is constantly 
used in Hopi. In the dances of the women's societies— 
Zufii, on the other hand, has no women's societies—it is 
especially popular. In one of these ceremonies, while the 
girls, with cornstalks in their hands are dancing in a circle, 
four maidens come out dressed as men. Two of them 
represent archers and two represent lancers. The archers 
have each a bundle of vines and a bow and arrow and they 
advance shooting their arrows into the vine bundles. The 
lancers have each a long stick and a circlet and throw the ` 
lance into the rolling hoop. When they reach the dance 
circle they throw their sticks and hoops over the dancers 
into the circle. Later they throw little balls of dampened 
cornmeal out from the centre of the dancing girls to the — 
spectators, who scramble to possess themselves of them. 
The symbolism is sexual, and the object is fertility, but 
the behaviour is at the opposite pole from the cult of 
Dionysus. 

In Zuüi this kind of symbolism has not flourished. They 
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have ceremonial races which, as everywhere in the pueblos, 
are run for fertility. One of them is between men and 
women, the men at one end of the line with their kick- 
sticks, the women at the other with their hoops, which 
they kick with their toes as the men their sticks. Some- 
times women run these races with the masked clowns. In 
any case the women must win or the race would be to no 
purpose. In Peru when similar races were run for the 
same purpose every man ran naked and violated every 
woman he overtook. The same petition is symbolized in 
Zufi and in Peru, but Zuüi's is an Apollonian refashion- 
ing of the Dionysian symbolism of Peru. 

Nevertheless the association of licence with fertility 
ceremonial is not entirely lacking even in Zufi. On two 
occasions, at the ceremonial rabbit hunt and at the scalp 
dance, laxness is countenanced to the extent that it is said 
that children conceived on these nights are exceptionally 


vigorous. There is a relaxation of the usual strict chaper- 


onage of girls, a ‘boys will be boys’ attitude. There is no 
promiscuity and no hint 
tion the medicine- 
and cold weather 
observances when 
bundle received loy 
turquoise from the 
of the bundle. The 
is impossible to tel] 

Sex is not well u 


attention, in Zuñi at least, is directed toward it, and there 


to us in our own cultural 
mbolism by some inappro- 
ls and the cylinders which 
~ the Hopi use in constant and Specific sex symbolism, they 
will tell you, represent the small clay rolls that the rain 
forms in the washes. The shooting of husk bundles with 
arrows they say represents the lightning striking the corn- 
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field. Even more extreme substitutions are to be found in 
the explanations of the most honest informants. It is an 
unconscious defence which they carry to the point of 
absurdity. 

A similar defence seems to have obliterated all traces 
of the cosmological tales of the origin of the universe in 
the sex act. Even so late as fifty years ago, Cushing re- 
corded in Zuñi a reference to this tale which is the funda- 
mental cosmology of the non-Pueblo Yuman tribes of the 
Southwest and is known in many neighbouring regions. 
The sun cohabited with the earth, and out of her womb 
life came—the inanimate objects men use, as well as 
men and animals. In Zufi since Cushing's time origin 
myths have been recorded from different societies, dif- 
ferent priesthoods, and from laymen, and life is still said 
to begin in the fourth underground world, but they do not 
recognize it as carth's womb in which life has been stirred 
by the sky father. Their imaginations do not turn in that 
direction. 

The attitude toward sex in Zufi parallels certain stand- 
ards we know in our civilization as Puritanical, but the 
contrasts are quite as striking as the parallels. The Puri- 
tan attitude toward sex flows from its identification as 
sin, and the Zufii have no sense of sin. Sin is unfamilar to 
them, not only in sex but in any experience. They do not 
suffer from guilt complexes, and they do not consider sex 
as a series of temptations to be resisted with painful efforts 
of the will. Chastity as a way of life is regarded with great 
disfavour, and no one in their folktales is criticized more 
harshly than the proud girls who resist marriage in their 
youth. They stay in and work, ignoring the occasions 
when they should legitimately be admired by the young 
men. But the gods do not take the steps they were sup- 
posed to take in Puritan ethics. They come down and 
contrive in spite of obstacles to sleep with them, and 
teach them delight and humility. By these ‘amiable dis- 


^ neglected during the ceremonial 
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ciplinary means’ they bring it about that the girl shall 


. embrace in marriage the proper happiness of mortals. 


Pleasant relations between the sexes are merely one 
aspect of pleasant relations with human: beings. Where 
we make a fundamental distinction, their phrase of com- 
mendation is, "Everybody likes him. He is always having 
affairs with women.' Or, "Nobody likes him. He never has 
trouble over women.’ Sex is an incident in the happy life. 

Their cosmological ideas are another form in which they 
have given expression to their extraordinarily consistent 
spirit. The same lack of intensity, of conflict, and of 
danger which they have institutionalized in this world, 
they project also upon the other world. The supernaturals, 
as Dr. Bunzel says, ‘have no animus against man. Inas- 
much as they may withhold their gifts, their assistance 
must be secured by Offerings, prayers and magical prac- 
tices.’ But it is no placation of evil forces. The idea is 
foreign to them. They reckon, rather, that the super- 
naturals like what men like, and if men like dancing so 
will the supernaturals, Therefore they bring the super- 
naturals back to dance in Zuñi by donning their masks, 
they take out the medicine bundles and ‘dance’ them. It 
gives them pleasure, Even the corn in the storeroom must 
be danced. ‘During the winter solstice, when all ritual 
groups are holding their ceremonies, the heads of house- 
holds take six perfect ears of corn and hold them in a 
basket while they sing to them. This is called “dancing 
the corn" and is performed that the corn may not feel 
season.’ So too the great 
Dance of the Corn, now no longer performed, culminated 
in this enjoyment they had the means of sharing with the 


. corn eats. 


They do not picture the universe, as we do, as a conflict 

f good and evil. They are not dualistic, The European 

br 2d witchcraft, in becoming domesticated in the 
n 
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pueblos, has had to undergo strange transformation. It 3 
derives among them from no Satanic majesty pitted — 
against a good God. They have fitted it into their own : 
scheme, and witch power is suspect not because itis given — 
by the devil, but because it ‘rides’ its possessors, and once 
' assumed, cannot be laid aside. Any other supernatural 
power is assumed for the occasion calling it forth. One 
indicates by planting prayer-sticks and observing the — 
tabus that one is handling sacred things. When the oc — 
casion is over, one goes to one's father's sisters to have — 
one's head washed and is again upon a secular footing. Or: 
a priest returns his power to another priest that it may 
rest until it is called for again. The idea and techniques 
of removing sacredness are as familiar to them as those of 
removing a curse were in medieval times. In Pueblo 
witchcraft no such techniques of freeing oneself of super- — 
natural power are provided. One cannot be quit of the 
uncanny thing, and for that reason witchcraft is bad and 


threatening. — ES 
It is difficult for us to lay aside our picture of the uni- 
t 
} 


- verse as a struggle between good and evil and see it as the 

+) “Pueblos see it. They do not see the seasons, nor man’s 
life, as a race run by life and death. Life is always present, — 

death is always present. Death is no denial of life. The 

seasons unroll themselves before us, and man’s life also. 

Their attitude involves ‘no resignation, no subordination 

of desire to a stronger force, but the sense of man’s one- 
ness with the universe.’ When they pray they say to 


| their gods: 


We shall be one person. 


They exchange intimate relationship terms with them: E 
Holding your country, f 
Holding your People. 

You will sit down quietly for us. 4 
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As children to one another 
We shall always remain. 
My child, 

My mother,1 E 
According to my words 
Even so may it be. 


"They speak of exchanging breath with their gods: 


Far off on all sides 
I have as my fathers life-giving priests? 
Asking for their life-giving breath, 
Their breath of old age, 
eir breath of waters, 
eir breath of seeds, 
Their breath of riches, 
heir breath of fecundity, 
eir breath of strong spirit, 
heir breath of ower, 
heir breath of all good fortune 
with which they are possessed, 
Asking for their breath, 
Into our? warm bodies taking their breath, 
We shall add to your* breath, 
o not despise the breath of your fathers, 
But draw it into your body. .. . 
at we may finish our roads together, 
May my father bless you with life; 
May your road be fulfilled, 


The breath of the gods is their breath, and by their com- 
mon sharing all things are acc. 


: omplished. 

Like their Version of man's relation to other men, their 
version of man's relation to the cosmos gives no place to 
heroism and man’s will to o 


vercome obstacles. It has no 
f sainthood for those who, 


re here addressed as the children of mortals no less than their 
1 Gods à 


s. eal 
retra beings; gods. 


ici 's. 
8 The medicine man 
4 The patient's. 
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Fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die driven against the wall. 


It has its own virtues, and they are singularly consistent. — 
The ones that are out of place they have outlawed from — 
their universe. They have made, in one small but long- 

established cultural island in North America, a civilization 

whose forms are dictated by the typical choices of the - 
Apollonian, all of whose delight is in formality and whose — 
way of life is the way of measure and of sobriety. 4 


V 


Dobu 


Dosu PsLAND lies in the d'Entrecasteaux group off the 
southern shore of eastern New Guinea, The Dobuans are 
one of the most southerly of the peoples of northwestern 
Melanesia, a region best known through the many publi- 
cations of Dr. Bronislaw Malinowski on the Trobriand 
Islands. The two groups of islands lie so near that the 
people of Dobu sail to the Trobriands on trading expedi- 
tions. But they are people of another environment and 
another temperament. The Trobriands are fertile low- 
lying islands which provide an easy and bountiful living. 
The soil is rich and the quiet lagoons full of fish. The 
Dobuan islands, on the other hand, are rocky volcanic 
upcroppings that harbour only scanty pockets of soil and 
allow little fishing. Population presses hard upon the 
possible resources, even though the tiny scattered villages 
in their most prosperous days numbered only about 
twenty-five people and no 
on lives at ease in large closely 
ll the white 


they receive 
l ause mutiny among them. 

The reputation of the Dobuans in the neighbouring 
islands, however, does not turn on the fact of their pov- 
erty. They are noted father for their dangerousness. 
They ate said to be magicians who have diabolic power 
and warriors who halt 2d no treachery, A couple of gener- 
MM before white intervention, they were cannibals, 
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flesh. They are the feared and distrusted savages of the 
islands surrounding them. 

The Dobuans amply deserve the character they are 
given by their neighbours. They are lawless and treacher- 
ous. Every man's hand is against every other man. They 
lack the smoothly working organization of the Trobriands, 
headed by honoured high chiefs and maintaining peaceful 
and continual reciprocal exchanges of goods and privi- 7 
leges. Dobu has no chiefs. It certainly has no political 
organization. In a strict sense it has no legality. And this 
is not because the Dobuan lives in a state of anarchy, 
Rousseau’s ‘natural man’ as yet unhampered by the social 
contract, but because the social forms which obtain in — 
Dobu put a premium upon ill-will and treachery and 
make of them the recognized virtues of their society. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, however, than 
to see in Dobu a state of anarchy. Dobuan social organi- 
zation is arranged in concentric circles, within each. of 
which specified traditional forms of hostility are allowed. — 
No man takes the law into his own hands except to carry 
out these culturally allowed hostilities within the appro: - 
priate specified group. The largest functioning Dobuan | 
grouping is a named locality of some four to twenty vil- - 
lages. It is the war unit and is on terms of permanent in- 
ternational hostility with every other similar locality. 
Before the days of white control no man ventured into an 
alien locality except to kill and to raid. One service, how- 
ever, the localities exact of each other. In cases of. desig 
and serious illness, when it is necessary to find out by di- 
vination the person who is responsible, a diviner is | 
brought from an enemy locality. Diviners within the lo- 
cality are thus not called upon to face the dangers attend- 


ant upon divining a culprit, and a practitioner is E 
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in to whom distance gives a certain immunity. EN D 
Danger indeed is at its height within the locality itself. 
Those who share the same shore, those who go through - 
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the same daily routine together, are the ones who do one 
another supernatural and actual harm. "They play havoc 
with one's harvest, they bring confusion upon one's eco- 
nomic exchanges, they cause disease and death. Everyone 
possesses magic for these purposes and uses it upon all 
occasions, as we shall see. The magic is indispensable for 
dealings within one's locality, but its force is thought not 
to maintain itself outside one's known and familiar circle 
of villages. People with whom one associates daily are 
the witches and sorcerers who threaten one's affairs. 

At the centre of this local group, however, is a group 
within which a different behaviour is required. Through- 
out life one may turn to it for backing. It is not the family, 
for it does not include the father nor his brothers and 
sisters nor a man's own children. It is the firm undissolv- 
ing group of the mother's line. Living, they own their 
gardens and their house-sites in a common village. Dead 
they are buried in a common plot on ancestral land. 
Every village has at its core a graveyard overgrown with 
the brilliant-leaved croton shrubs. In it lie the distaff line 
of one's mother, male and female, the owners of the vil- 
‘lage during their lives, buried now at its centre. Around 
it are grouped the platform houses of the living owners 
the matrilineal line. Within this group inheritance passes 
and co-operation exists. It is called the ‘mother’s mill,’ 
the susu, and consists of a female line of descent and the 
brothers of these women in each generation. The children 
of these brothers are not included; they belong to their 
mother’s villages, groups toward which there is usually a 

ior enmity. : 

Pin. susu lives oen with closely related susu, in its 
own village the PESE of s is strictly observed. 
There is no casua a g an going in Dobu. A path 
Jeads around the OU irts of each village, and those who 
ea ge d to approach so near, skirt the settlement by 
s 


ivile, 
thi Pub we shall see, after their father's death the 
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children of the men of that village have not even this 
privilege of approach. If the father is still living, or if itis 
the village of their spouse, they may enter by invitation. 
All others pass around by the by-path. They may not 
stop. Not even religious ceremonies nor harvest feasts nor 
tribal initiations call people together promiscuously, for 
Dobu does not specialize in such occasions. In the centre 
of the village a graveyard takes the place of the open com- 


munal dance plaza of the Trobriands. Dobuans are too - 


aware of the dangers of strange places to go afield for 
social or religious observances. They are too aware of the 
dangers of jealous sorcery to tolerate strangers in their 
stronghold. P 
Marriage, of course, must be with someone outside this 
trusted circle, It remains within the locality, and therefore 
it allies two villages between which enmity runs high. 
Marriage brings with it no amelioration of hostility. From 
its beginning the institutions that surround it make for 
conflict and hard feeling between the two groups. Mar- 
riage is set in motion by a hostile act of the mother-in-law. 
“She blocks with her own person the door of her house 
within which the youth is sleeping with her daughter, and 
he is trapped for the public ceremony of betrothal. Before 
this, since the time of puberty, the boy has slept each night 
in the houses of unmarried girls. By custom his own house 
is closed to him. He avoids entanglements for several 
years by spreading his favours widely and leaving the 
house well before daylight. When he is trapped at last, i 
is usually because he has tired of his roaming and has 
settled upon a more constant companion. He ceases to be 
so careful about early rising. Nevertheless he is never 
thought of as being ready to undertake the indignities of 
marriage, and the event is forced upon him by the old 
witch in the doorway, his future mother-in-law. When the 
villagers, the maternal kin of the girl, see the old woman 
immobile in her doorway, they gather, and under the 
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stare of the public the two descend and sit on a mat upon 
the ground. The villagers stare at them for half an hour 
and gradually disperse, nothing more; the couple are 
formally betrothed. 

From this time forward the young man has to reckon 
with the village of his wife. Its first demand is upon his 
labour. Immediately his mother-in-law gives him a dig- 
ging-stick with the command, ‘Now work.’ He must make 
a garden under the surveillance of his parents-in-law. 
When they cook and eat, he must continue work, since he 
cannot eat in their presence. He is bound to a double task, 
for when he has finished work on his father-in-law's yams 
he has still to cultivate his own garden on his own family 
land. His father-in-law gets ample satisfaction of his will 
to power and hugely enjoys his power over his son-in-law. 
For a year or more the situation continues. The boy is 
not the only one who is caught in this affair, for his rela- 
tives also are loaded with obligations. So heavy are the 
burdens upon his brothers in Providing the necessary gar- 
den stuff and the valuables for the Marriage gift that 


nowadays young men at their brother's betrothal escape 
from the imposition by signing up with the white recruiter 
for indentured labour. v 


cy present the gifts to the 
er, no friendly mingling of 
the two parties. The bride's party await them at the fur- 
ther end of their ancestral village. The visitors remain at 
the end near their own villa 


vn village. They appear sedulously 
unaware of each other's existence, A wide Space separates 
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them. If they must notice the other party, they glare with 
hostility. : 

Every move in the marriage play is managed with 
similar dour formality. The bride's susu must go to the 
Broom's village and formally sweep it throughout, mean- 
While taking with them a considerable gift of uncooked 
food. Next day the groom's kin return again with a recip- 
rocal gift of yams. The marriage ceremony itself consists 
in the groom's receiving from his mother-in-law in her 
village a mouthful of food of her cooking, and the bride's 
Similarly receiving food from her mother-in-law in the 
village of her husband. In a society where eating together 
is one of the institutional intimacies the rite is thoroughly 
appropriate. 

For marriage sets up a new grouping within which 
intimacy and common interests are respected. Dobu does 
Dot solve its marital problems by ignoring marriage al- 
liances in the fashion of many tribes of Dutch New 
Guinea who have strong clans like Dobu. In these tribes 
the maternal line lives together, harvests together, and 
Shares economic undertakings. The women’s husbands 
visit them secretly at night or in the bush, They are the 
ett husbands’ and in no way disturb the self-suffi- 

tency of the matrilineal line. 

Dobu, however, provides common house-room for the 
husband and wife and jealously safeguards their privacy 
1n their own house. The pair also provide garden food for 
themselves and their children in common. But in making 
these two requirements which seem so elementary to a 
Person brought up in Western civilization, Dobu must 
face most difficult problems. All its strongest loyalties are 
to the susu. If an inviolably private house and garden ts 
provided for the married pair, on whose home ground and 
under whose hostile eyes shall they lie—the susu of the 
Wife or the susu of the husband? The problem is solved 
logically enough, but in a way which is understandably 
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uncommon. From marriage until death the couple live in 
alternate years in the village of the husband and the vil- 
lage of the wife. ; 

Each alternate year one spouse has the backing of his 
own group and commands the situation. The alternate 
year the same spouse is a tolerated alien who must efface 
himself before the owners of his spouse's village. Dobuan 
villages are divided by this rift into two groups which 
stand always over against each other: on the one hand 
those who are of the matrilineal lineage and are called 
Owners of the Village; on the other those who are married 
into it and those who are the children of the men owners. 
The former group is always dominant and can put at dis- 
advantage those who are merely resident for 
cause of the exigencies of married life. Th 
a solid front; the group of the outsider: 
ence. Dobuan dogma and 
two villages by a number 
widely alliances are Sprea 
the more heartily the arrai 
fore the spouses who ar 
common susu allepiance, 
which overpasses the bo, 


the year be- 
€ owners present 
s has little coher- 
practice both are apainst uniting 
of marital alliances. The more 
d among the various villages, 
ngements are approved. There- 
e married-in have no bonds of 
There is a totemic category also 


passes nds of the "locality, but it is an 
empty classification in Dobu without functions or im? 


portance, and need not be considered, for it does not 
effectively ally the unco-ordinated individuals who have 
married into the village, r 

By all the traditional means at its command Dobuan 
society demands that during the 
lage the spouse who is on alien 
humiliation. All the owners of t 


year in the spouse's vil- 


territory play a rôle of 
he village may call him 


Sy his name. He may never use the name of any one of 
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relation to the person named. Whenever the village makes 
Or receives gifts in betrothal, in the exchange of marriage 
Bifts which is renewed year after year, or at death, the 
Spouse who is married-in and resident there for the year 
must absent himself. He is a perpetual outsider. ` 
These are, however, the least of the indignities of his 
position, There is tension of a more important sort. The 
village in which the couple are living at the moment is 
seldom satisfied with the behaviour of the spouse who has 
married in. Because of the marital exchanges between 
the two villages, which continue with much the same for- 
malities from the wedding till the death of one of the 
Spouses, the marriage is an important investment of the 
Susu. The men of the mother's line have an economic 
right to play an active róle in it. It is easy for the spouse 
who is on home ground to turn to his susu, especially to, 
the mother's brother, for support in the marital quarrels 
that recur constantly in Dobu. The mother's brother is 
usually only too willing to lecture the outsider publicly or 
ia him or her packing from the village with obscene 
abuse. 


Tension of an even more intimate kind is also present. 
Faithfulness is not expected between husband and wife, 
and no Dobuan will admit that a man and woman are 
ever together even for the shortest interval except for 
Sexual purposes. The outsider spouse of the year is quick 
to suspect unfaithfulness. Usually he has grounds. In the 
suspicion-ridden atmosphere of Dobu the safest liaison is 
with a village ‘brother’ or a village ‘sister.’ During the 
year when one is in one's own village circumstances are 
propitious and supernatural dangers at.a minimum. Pub- 
lic opinion strongly disapproves of marriage between such 
classificatory ‘brothers’ and ‘sisters.’ It would disrupt the 
village to have obligatory marital exchanges between two 
parts of the settlement. But adultery within this group is 
a favourite pastime. It is celebrated constantly in my- 
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thology, and its Occurrence i 
everyone from early childhood. It is a matter of pro- 
foundest concern to the outraged spouse. He (it is as likely 
to be she) bribes the children for information, his own or 


any in the village. If it is the husband, he breaks his 
wife's cooking- it i 


n every village is known to 


r partners in 
red equally difficult by DER LU insti- 


in common for 
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of its members. The seed yams are not pooled even in the — 
Bardens of the married pair. Each of them cultivates his 
own garden, planted with seed yams of his hereditary line, 
and they are made to grow by magical incantations owned 
individually and secretly in his susu line. The universal 
dogma of their society is that only yams of one's own 
blood line will grow in one's garden, brought to fruition 
Y the magical incantations that have descended with the 
seed. The exception that custom allows in practice we 
shall describe later. No exception is allowed in so far as 
the Conjugal gardens are concerned. Individually hus- 
and and wife save their seed from the preceding crop, 
plant their hereditary yams, and are responsible for the 
final yield. Food is never sufficient in Dobu, and everyone 
80es hungry for the last few months before planting if he 
Is to have the requisite yams for seed, The greatest Do- 
buan delinquency is the eating of one’s seed yams. The 
loss is never made up. It would be impossible for the hus- 
band or wife to make it good, for yams not of the matri- 
lineal line would not grow in one's garden. Even one's 
ae? susu does not make up so flagrant a bankruptcy as a 
Ss Of seed. One who would fall so low as to eat his yams 
for Planting is a bad bet backed not even by his own 
clan. He is for life the Dobuan beachcomber. 
he garden of the wife and the garden of the husband, 
therefore, are inevitably separate. The seed yams are 
Separately owned in perpetuity, and they are grown with 
Magical incantations also separately handed down and 
not pooled. The failure of either's garden is deeply re- — | 
Seated and becomes the basis of marital quarrels and di- —— 
Votce, Nevertheless work in the gardens is shared by i" 
two; their gardens are as inviolably private to the husband — 
and wife and the children as the house is; and the food 5 
Supply from the gardens is pooled for their common use. ; 
As soon as the marriage is dissolved by death, or when- — 
ever the father dies even though the father and mother i 
i 
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have separated years before, all food from the father's vil- 
lage, every bird or fish or fruit, becomes strictly tabu to 
his children. Only during his lifetime they eat it without 
hurt, a difficult concession in Dobu to the fact that children 
are reared by their two parents. In similar fashion, at the 
father's death the children are forbidden entry into his 
village. 'That is, as soon as the exigencies of the marital 
alliance no longer have to be considered, the mother's vil- 
lage claims them to the exclusion of any contact with the 
outlawed line. When as adults or old people they must 
carry food to the village of their father in a ritual ex- 
change, on the outskirts they stand motionless with bowed 
head while others take their burdens into the village. They 
wait till the party returns, and then head the procession 
back to their mother's village. The village of one's father 
is called ‘the place of bowing one's head.’ Even more 
stringent is the tabu upon approaching the village of one's 


- dead spouse. One must Stop short still further off or find 
one's way circuitously past 


curely granted to a marital 
with redoubled restrictions. 
The jealousy, 


it. The concessions so inse- 
alliance have been rescinded 


the suspicion, the fierce exclusiveness of 
ownership that are characteristic of Dobu are all in the 


foreground of Dobuan marriage, but it is impossible to 
give them full weight until we have considered also their 
manner of life in other respects. The motivations that run 
through all Dobuan existence are singulatly limited, They 
are remarkable because of the consistency with which the 


m and the lengths 
S they have the 
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The good man, the successful man, is he who has cheated — 
another of his place. The culture provides extravaga 
techniques and elaborate occasions for such behaviour. 
In the end all existence in Dobu is brought under the 
domination of these purposes. n. 
The violence of Dobuan regard for ownership and the — 
degree to which it involves the victimizing of others and. 4 
their reciprocating suspicion and ill-will are grossly re- | 
flected in their religion. The whole region of Oceania ad- 
Jacent to Dobu is one of the world’s strongholds of magi- - 
cal practices, and those students of religion who define rem 
ligion and magic as mutually exclusive and opposed to | 
one another would have to deny religion to the Dobuans. 
Anthropologically speaking, however, magic and religion 
are complementary ways of handling the supernatural, d 
religion depending upon setting up desirable personal re- 
lations with that world, and magic using techniques which 4 
automatically control it. In Dobu there is no propitiation 
of supernatural beings, no gifts or sacrifices to cement co- 
Operation between gods and petitioners. The supernatural 
beings that are known in Dobu are a few secret magical 
names, the knowledge of which, like the discovery of the — 
name ‘Rumpelstilchen’ in the folktale, gives the power of 
command. Therefore the names of supernaturals are un- 
known to large numbers of Dobuans. No man knows any 
xcept those for which he has paid or which have come to s 
him by inheritance. The important names are never j 
Spoken aloud, but mumbled under the breath to prevent 
anyone else's hearing. All the beliefs connected with them 
are related to name-magic rather than to religious pro: 
pitiation of the supernatural. "nt 
Every activity has its relevant incantations, and one of — 
the most striking of all Dobuan beliefs is that no result in. ij 
any field of existence is possible without magic. We have * 
Seen how large a part of Zuñi life is passed over by their f 


religion, There all religious practices are said to be for ' 
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rain, and even allowing for the exaggeration of the tradi- 
tional dogma, there are reat areas of existence that are 
not provided with religious techniques. On the Northwest 
Coast, as we shall see, reli 


slightly upon the important activity of their lives, the 
consolidating of status, It is 


re, are of incomparable 
ch success is coveted is 


S among the possible heirs. Often he 
chooses the eldest son, but if another son has been closer 
to him or more helpful, he Passes over the eldest son and 


the latter has no redress. For life he may be without im- 
tant formulæ such as se of the yams and the eco- 
nomic exchanges, It is 4 icap which it is an insult for 


which usually allows of no 
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are widely held. Today work-boys away from home may — 


even sell a charm without reference to inheritance, and. 
the wages of four months of indentured labour is SH 
passed between them for a single incantation even tous : 
the principals in the transaction have been servants of MU 
"White man and to some degree alienated from native cul- 4 
. ture. The amount of the payment is a slight indication of © 
their value, 

Dobuans of the small island of Tewara where Dr. For- 
tune lived denied categorically that the whites or the na- 
tive Polynesian teachers of the missions on Dobu Island 
had been able to maintain gardens. It was impossible, 
they said, without magic. They did not avail themselves of 
that universal primitive alibi, that the native rules hold 
800d only for the native. In Dobu reliance upon magic, 
and upon magic only, is too strong to allow the admission 
that whites or Polynesians are freed from its necessity. 

Thé bitterest conflict for the Possession of magical in- 
cantations is between the Sister's sons, who ri htful — 
claim the magic of their mother's brother, and the latter's 
Own sons, whose close association with their father in the 
household and common cause with him in gardening make 
a counter-claim strong eno 


Dobuan practice, Dobuan dogma insists always that 


. 


his exclusive tight of Ownership. "nd 

The incantations are like a doctor's practice or a busi- 
ness place's goodwill or a peet’s title and lands. A doctor - 
that alienated the one and the same practice by Sel Dag 
or bequeathing it to two different people who B uu 
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partners but business antagonists would hardly have his 
ale legally Supported. The same is true of a business 
goodwill. A 


pared for the planti 
until the harvesting. 


Kapali, kapali, 
twisting around, 
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he laughs with joy. 
I with my garden darkened with foliage, 
I with my leaves. 

Kapali, kapali, 

twisting around, 

he laughs with joy. 


During all this time no magical watch has been set upon 
the yams, no magical thieving has been undertaken. But 
now that they are somewhat grown it is necessary to root 
them solidly in one's own place. For yams are conceived © 
as persons and are believed to wander nightly from garden 
to garden. The vines remain behind but the tubers are 
Bone. Toward the middle of the morning they normally 
return. For this reason yams are not dug early in the 
Morning when garden work is usually done; it would be 
in vain. Their return must be compliantly awaited. Also 
when the yams are growing they resent too early curtail- 
ment of their freedom; therefore the husbanding incanta- 
tions are not begun until the plants have reached a certain 
stage of gtowth. These incantations lure the roaming 
yams to remain in one’s own garden at the expense of the 
garden in which they were planted. Gardening in Dobu is 
as competitive as the struggle for an inheritance. A man 
has no notion that another gardener can plant more yams 
than he can or make more yams grow from his seed tubers. 
Whatever harvest his neighbour has in excess of his own is 
thought to have been magically thieved from his own or 
Someone else’s garden. Therefore physical guard is 
mounted by the man over his own garden from this time 
until harvesting, he uses whatever charms he knows to 
attract his neighbour's yams, and he opposes the charms of 
his neighbours by counter-charms. These counter-charms 
Toot the yam tuber firmly in the earth where it was planted 
and safeguard it for the owner's harvesting. 
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Where stands the kasiara palm?! 
In the belly of my garden 


at the foot of my house platform 
he stands, 


He will stand inflexible, unbending, 

he stands unmoved. 

The smashers of wood smash, 

the hurlers of stone hurl, 

they remain unmoved. 

The loud stampers of earth stamp, 

they remain unmoved. 

He remains, he remains 

inflexible, unbending. 

The yam kulia,? 

he remains inflexible, unbending. 

He remains, he remains unmoved 
. in the belly of my garden. 


The privacy of the garden is respected to such a degree 
that by custom man and wife have intercourse within it. 
A good crop is a confession of theft. It is supposed to have 
been alienated from the gardens even of one’s own susu 
by dangerous sorcery. The amount of the harvest is care- 
- fully concealed and reference to it is an insult. In all the 

surrounding islands of Oceania harvest is the occasion for 
. 4 great ritual display of yams, an ostentatious parade that 
is a high point in the year’s ceremonial. In Dobu it is as 
. secret as theft. The man and his wife convey it little by 
- little to the storehouse. If their harvest is good they have 
. reason to fear the spying of others, for in case of disease 


or death the diviner me o T the calamity to a 


good harvest. Someo. thought to have resented the 
uccessful crop so much that he put sorcery upon the 
ccessful gardener. 

- The disease-charms have a malevolence 
Every man and woman in the Tewara yj 
i one to five. Each is a specific for a partic 
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the person who owns the incantation owns also the incan- 
tation for removing the same affliction. Some persons 
have a monopoly of certain diseases and hence are sole 
Owners of the power to cause it and the power to cure it. 
Whoever has elephantiasis or scrofula in the locality, 
therefore, knows at whose door to lay it. The charms 
make the owner powerful and are greatly coveted. ( 
The incantations give their possessors an opportunity 
for the most explicit expression of malignity the culture 
allows. Ordinarily such expression is tabu. The Dobuan 
does not risk making a public challenge when he wishes to 
injure a person. He is obsequious and redoubles the shows 
of friendship. He believes that sorcery is made strong by 
intimacy, and he waits the opportunity for treachery. But 
in placing his disease-charm upon his enemy and in teach- 
ing his charm to his sister’s son he has full license for 
malevolence. It is an occasion out of reach of his enemy's 
Sye or ear, and he lays aside his pretences. He breathes 
the spell into the excreta of the victim or into a creeper 
which he lays across the path of his enemy, biding near-by 
to see that the victim actually brushes against it. In com- 
municating the spell the sorcerer imitates in anticipation 
the agony of the final stages of the disease he is inflicting. 
€ writhes upon the ground, he shrieks in convulsion. 
Only so, after faithful reproduction of its effects, will the 
Charm do its destined work. The diviner is satisfied. When 
the victim has brushed against the creeper he takes the 
bit of vine home with him and lets it wither in his hut. 
à hen he is ready for his enemy's death he burns it in his 
re, 
The charms themselves are almost as explicit as the 
action that accompanies them. Each line is punctuated 
with a vicious spitting of ginger upon the object which is 
to carry the charm. The following is the incantation for 
Causing gangosa, the horrible disease which eats away the 
flesh as the hornbill, its animal patron from which the dis- 
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ease is named, eats the tree trunks with its great rending 
beak. 


Hornbill dweller of Sigasiga 

in the lowana tree top, 

he cuts, he cuts, 

he rends open, 

from the nose, 

from the temples, 

from the throat, 

from the hip, 

from the root of the tongue, 

from the back of the neck, 

from the navel, 

from the small of the back, 

from the kidneys, 

from the entrails, 

he rends open, 

he rends standing. 

Hornbill dweller of Tokuku, 

in the lowana tree top, 

het crouches bent up, 

he crouches holding his back, 

he crouches arms twined in front of him, 

/ he crouches hands over his kidneys, 

: he crouches head bent in arms twined about it. 
he crouches double twined. 

9 Wailing, shricking, 

it? flies hither, 

quickly it flies hither. 


When a person finds himself the victim of a disease, he 
sends to the person who has put the disease upon him. 
There is no other way to ward off death. The disease can 
only be cured or ameliorated by the Corresponding exor- 
L cism owned by the same sorcerer. Usually the sorcerer, if 
he is induced to exorcise the disease, does not himself visit 
the sufferer. MEM I the €xorcism into a vessel of 
water brought him by a relative of the sick man. It is 
2 The victim. a 
2The immaterial power of ‘the charm, 
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scaled, and the sufferer is bathed with the water in his 
own house. The exorcism is often thought to stave off 
death and permit deformity—a reflection of the fact 
that many of the common native diseases produce de- 
formity rather than death. For the introduced diseases, 
tuberculosis, measles, influenza, and dysentery, though 
they have been known and fatal in Dobu for fifty years, 
there are no incantations. 

The Dobuans use these disease-charms freely and for 
Characteristic purposes. Their way of putting a simple 
Property mark on goods or trees is to contaminate them by 
Magic with their proprietary disease. The natives say, 
"That is Alo's tree,’ or "That is Nada’s tree,’ meaning, "That 
is the tree Alo has charmed with tertiary yaws, of 
‘That is the tree upon which Nada has placed paralysis.’ 
Everyone knows, of course, the possessors of these dis- 
€ase-charms, and whoever owns them uses them as prop- 
erty marks. The only way in which one can gather the 
fruit of one’s own trees is first to exorcise the disease. 
Since the ownership of the exorcism is inseparable from 
the Ownership of the disease-causing charm, safety from 
the original disease placed upon the tree can always be 
Managed. The difficulty is that the possibility of theft from 
the disease-charmed tree must also be guarded against. A 
thief has placed a second disease upon the tree. He has 
fun the risk of not exorcising the original disease by his 
DARE disease incantation, which may not be an exorcism 
Specific to the disease with which the tree is contaminated. 

€ recites his hereditary exorcism, inserting also mention 
of the disease he is concerned to remove from the tree, 
afterward placing his own hereditary disease-causing 
charm upon it. Therefore when the owner comes to har- 
vest his tree it is possible that another disease may be 
gathered with the fruit. The exorcism he uses is always 
couched in the plural for safety's sake. The formula runs: 


i 
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They fly away, 
they go. 


Suspicion, in Dobu, runs to paranoid lengths, and a 
counter-charm is always suspected. Actually the fear of 
the imposed disease is too great to allow such trifling 
except in the case of famine, when theft may be risked a5 
an alternative to starvation. The fear with which the curse 
of disease laid upon property is regarded is overwhelming. 
The incantation is reserved for outlying trees; a curse upon 
trees of the village would kill the whole village. Everyone 
would move away if the dried coconut palm frond that 
signifies the imposition of the curse was found tied around 
a village tree. When Dr. Fortune, before he had bee? 
taught the gangosa charm, made as if to place it upon 
goods he wished to leave unprotected in an unfamiliar 
village, his house-boys bolted precipitously into the night. 
He found later that families living fifty or a hundred yards 
away abandoned their houses and went to their homes if 
the hills. 

'The power to inflict disea 
universally owned spells fo 
sorcerers—rather, powerful 
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men, since all men are sot 
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make themselves invisible by magical incantation, and 
the watcher takes up his position in the tree in order to 
be able to give the alarm if anyone approaches. The sor- 
cerer crawls unheard till he faces his victim. He lets out 
the curdling shriek of the sorcerer, and the victim falls to 
the ground. With his charmed lime spatula the sorcerer 
removes the organs of his body, so they say, and closes the 
wound without scar. Three times he tests the victim: 
"Name me.’ It is a proof of his success that the man is 
beyond recognizing or naming anyone. He only mumbles 
meaninglessly and runs raving down the path. He never 
eats again. He is incontinent of urine, and his bowels are 
affected. He loses strength and dies. 

This account was given by a trustworthy and intimately 
known native. Evidence of the native belief may be ob- 
served in the cases of those who are stricken in lingering 
death after the sorcerer’s confrontation. Vada stresses in 
extreme form the malignity of Dobuan practices and the 
terror that makes possible its ultimate effects. 

So far we have avoided mention of Dobuan economic ' 
exchanges. The passion for endless reciprocal commercial 
transactions that grips so much of Melanesia is present 
also in Dobu. The passionately desired and passionately 
resented success which lies closest to the heart of 
every Dobuan is sought primarily in two fields, the field of Jj 
material possessions and the field of sex. Sorcery is an- 
other field, but in these connections it is an instrument 
rather than an end, a means toward attaining and defend- _ 
ing success in the primary activities. 

Material success in a community ridden with treachery 
and suspicion like Dobu must necessarily offer man 
trasts to the economic goals that are recognized in ou 
Civilization. Accumulation of goods is ruled out at the be- r 
ginning. Even one successful harvest spied out by others — 
and never admitted by the gardener is occasion enough for A 
the practice of fatal sorcery. Ostentatious display is like- 3 
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wise debarred. The ideal commercial technique would be a 
system of counters that pass through each man's hands 
but may not remain with him as a permanent possession. 
It is precisely the system that obtains in Dobu. The high 
point of life in these islands is an international exchange 
which includes a dozen islands that lie in a roughly drawn 
circle approximately one hundred and fifty miles in di- 
ameter. These islands constitute the Kula ring which 
Dr. Malinowski has described also for the Trobriands, the 
partners of Dobu to the north. 

'The Kula ring extends further than the Dobuan con- 
figuration of culture, and other cultures which participate 
in it have certainly given its procedures other motivations 
and satisfactions. The peculiar customs of the Kula 
which Dobu has made so coherent with the rest of its cul- 
tural pattern did not necessarily originate in these patterns 
or in the motivations that are now associated with them 
in Dobu. We shall discuss only the Dobuan exchange 
Except for the Trobriands, we do not know the Kula 
customs of the other islands. 

„The Kula ring is a circle of islands around which one 
kind of valuable travels in one direction and another in 


the other in semi-annual exchange. The men of each 
island make long voya 


;; 8s across the open seas, carrying 
shell necklaces in clockwise quU and Peas 
counter-clockwise. Each man has pi. partner in the ex- 

changing island to each direction and bargains for advan- 
tage by every means in his control. Eventually the valu- 
ables make full circle, and new ones of 4 ay be 
added. The armshells and the necklaces pros y be 
` with personal names, and certain ones ed * Ming 

. excessive value in proportion to their fiac 5 a traditio: 
- The matter is not so utterly fantastic as it sounds from 
. the formal pattern of the procedure G unds : 
- Melanesia and Papua are hon - Great parts O 
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greenstone, one makes canoes, another makes pottery, 
another carves wood, and still another mixes paints. Ex- — 
change of all these articles goes on under covet of the 
ritual bargaining for the major valuables. In a region 
where the passion for reciprocal exchanges has been enor- 
mously cultivated, the system of ceremonial exchange insti- 
tutionalized in the Kula does not seem so extreme as it 
necessarily does to observers from a culture which lacks 
the equivalent substructure. Even the seemingly arbitrary - 
direction in which armshells and the necklaces move 
has its basis in the exigencies of the situation. The arm- 
shells are made of trocus shell, which is found only in the 
northern region of the Kula ring, and the necklaces are — 
fashioned of spondylus shell, which is imported from the — 
south into the most southern islands of the group. There- 
fore in the trading of the western islands of the ring, 
which overbalance those to the east, the northern valuables _ 
80 south and the southern valuables go north. At the 
present time the valuables are old and traditional and new 
importations of small importance. But the pattern remains. 
Every year during the lull in gardening operations after 
the yams are planted and before they must be magically ~ 
Suarded to keep them at home, the canoes of Dobu go on 
the Kula expedition to the north and to the south. Every 
man has Kula valuables from the south to promise inex- — 
Change for the Kula valuables he is to receive from the 
North. l 
The peculiar character of Kula exchange depends upon | 
the fact that each island goes to receive the valuables in 
the island of its partners. The voyaging island takes gifts 
1n solicitation and receives the valuables, promising return — 
E 
E 


Of those in its possession when the hosts return the visit. - 
Therefore Kula exchange is never a market transaction, 
cach man spreading out his valuables and arranging the 
acceptable exchange. Each man receives his prize on the. 
asis of the gift of solicitation and a promise, a promise 1 
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Except for the Trobriands, we do not know the Kula 
customs of the other islands. 


_ The Kula ring is a circle of islands around which one 
kind of valuable travels in one direction and another in 
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Breenstone, one makes canoes, another makes pottery, 
another carves wood, and still another mixes paints. Ex- 
change of all these articles goes on under cover of the 
ritual bargaining for the major valuables. In a region. 
where the passion for reciprocal exchanges has been enor- 
mously cultivated, the system of ceremonial exchange insti- 
tutionalized in the Kula does not seem so extreme as it 
Necessarily does to observers from a culture which lacks 
the equivalent substructure. Even the seemingly arbitrary 
direction in which armshells and the necklaces move 
has its basis in the exigencies of the situation. The arm- 
Shells are made of trocus shell, which is found only in the 
Northern region of the Kula ring, and the necklaces are — 
fashioned of spondylus shell, which is imported from the 
South into the most southern islands of the group. There- 
fore in the trading of the western islands of the ring, 
Which overbalance those to the east, the northern valuables 
86 south and the southern valuables go north. At the 
Present time the valuables are old and traditional and new 
‘mMportations of small importance. But the pattern remains. 

Every year during the lull in gardening operations after 
the yams are planted and before they must be magically — 
guarded to keep them at home, the canoes of Dobu go on 
the Kula expedition to the north and to the south. Evety 
man has Kula valuables from the south to promise in ex- 
Change for the Kula valuables he is to receive from the 
North, 

The peculiar character of Kula exchange depends upon 
Ts fact that each island goes to receive the valuables in 
the island of its partners. The voyaging island takes gifts 
in solicitation and receives the valuables, promising return. 
Of those in its possession when the hosts return the visit. 
Therefore Kula exchange is never a market transaction, — 
cach man spreading out his valuables and arranging the — 
acceptable exchange. Each man receives his prize on the 
asis of the Bift of solicitation and a promise, a promise 


«day. It should be obsery, 
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which is supposed to be of a valuable he has already in his 
possession but has left at home ready to give at the ap- 
propriate moment. 

The Kula is not a group exchange. Each man €x 
changes individually, and with all the forms of courtship, 
with an individual partner. The charms for success in the 
Kula are love-charms. They magically dispose the partner 
to favour the suit of the petitioner. They make the pet 
tioner irresistible in his bodily beauty, smoothing his skin, 
clearing it of scars of ringworm, reddening his mouth, 
and scenting him with perfumes and unguents. In the 
extragavant ideology of Dobu only the equivalent of 
physical passion can make credible the spectacle of à 
peaceful and advantageous exchange of valuables. È 

The men of each canoe-load gather together their solici- 
tory gifts of food and manufactured objects. Only the 
owner of the canoe and his wife have used any magic im 
cantations before the sailing. AIl other magic is reserve 
until the Kula is actually under way. The owner of the 
canoe has risen at dawn to charm the mat which is tO 
cover the valuables on the return voyage and to ensure 
magically its covering a great pile of wealth. His wife also 
has an incantation she must use to exalt the expedition © 
her husband, his coming like thunder over the sea, his 


rousing a quivering eagerness t ; dy of his 
partner but in that of ior n the body 


P his wife and of his children, theif 
mu on of the cs man, en husband. When all a 

reparations are completed owever propitious the wind, 
a ritual halt must be sb for ihe CER: of the 


on a des inhabited 
foreshore away from all co; mo aanib 


dren, dogs, and everyday ; 
Canoes go south there is no such island ava; d the 
ritual halt is observed on th ' E ed bac 
to the village at night, remarkin ae 


n 8 howe to 
fact, that the wind had been impossible it eeu [U 
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ritual suspicion that is never allowed to lapse. Next morn- 
ing the canoe owner packs the canoe, using his second in- 
cantation, the last that has any communal application. Even 
in this, as in his wife's previous incantation, he names 
himself pre-eminently. The food he is taking as gifts of 
solicitation he converts magically into the Kula valuables 
themselves and describes the partners to whom they are 
to go as waiting for their arrival as for the new moon, 
watching from the edge of their house platforms for them, 
for the canoe owner himself. 

'The Dobuans are bad sailors, hugging the recf and dis- 
embarking every night. The seasons for the Kula trips 
are the seasons of the long calms. They use wind-charms, 
calling upon the desired northwest wind to take in wed- 
lock their sail of fine pandanus leaf, to clutch it, her mis- 
behaving child, to come quickly to prevent another's steal- 
ing her husband from her. They believe about wind, as 
they believe about all other events of existence, that it 
arises from no other source than magic. 

When at last the canoes have arrived at the islands of 
their destination, they select a barren coral reef and dis- 
embark for the great Kula preparatory rites. Each man, 
by magic and by personal decoration, makes himself as 

Cautiful as possible. The incantations are private pro- 
Perty in true Dobuan fashion, and each man uses his 
magic for his strictly personal benefit. Those who know no. 
Incantation are under the greatest handicaps. They must 
make shift for themselves, using such substitutes as sug- 
gest themselves to them. As a matter of fact, in spite of 
the inviolable secrecy in which the possession of these 
who among them possess the charms, in the cases that 
have been observed the men who know them are those 
who handle the largest Kula exchanges. Their self- 
Confidence gives them a sufficient advantage over their 
companions. Those who know charms and those who ‘do 


charms is held, the men of each canoe-load not knowing - 


vilis. 


3 
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not alike take the physical pains that prepare one for the 
Kula arrival; they scent themselves with the perfumed 
leaf that is used in courtship, they put on a fresh public 
leaf, they paint their faces and their teeth, they anoint — 
their bodies with coconut oil, Only so are they ready to 
present themselves to their partners. 

Each man’s transactions are conducted as private 
business. Sharp dealin 

| 


85 are important and highly valued, 
and true to th 


€ Dobuan dogma that it is the closely asso- 
ciated person who is the dangerous threatener of your life, 


retaliation upon the successful Kula trader is in the hands 
of his unsuccessful canoe 


another man f. 
between the i 


partner or at least in those of 
rom his locality, not a matter to be settled 
nternationals themselves. It is said of the 
s in Homeric refr. 
cause of them.’ B 
by the anger of o 


i ssful Dobuan against a successful 
man of his own locality 


The most prolific 


i source of bad feeling is the sharp 
practice known as wabuwabu, 
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es | 
from different places to fhe many spondylus shell necklac 
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frauded Weenie however. They are furious, it is 
true, an 

year, when I, Kisian, go again to the Tobriands I shall 
represent that I have four necklaces at home waiting for 
those who give me four armshells. I obtain more arm- 
ne than I obtained previously and pay my debts a year 
ate. 

"The three men who did not get Monitor Lizard are at a 
disadvantage in my place, Tewara. Later when they return 
to their homes they are too far off to be dangerous to me. 
They are likely to use sorcery to attempt to kill their suc- 
cessful rival who got the armshell Monitor Lizard. That 


is true enough. But that is their own business. I have 


become a great man by enlarging my exchanges at the ex- 
pense of blocking theirs for a year. I cannot afford to 
lock their exchange for too long or my exchanges will 
never be trusted by anyone again. I am honest in the final 
issue,’ 


To wabuwabu successfully is a great achievement, one 
of the most envied in Dobu. The great mythical hero of 
the Kula was an expert in it. Like all Dobuan practices it 
stresses one's own gains at the expense of another's loss. 
It allows one to reap personal advantage in a situation in 
which others are victimized. The Kula is not the only 
undertaking in which a man may risk wabuwabu. The 
term covers also the victimizing of others in the marital 
exchanges. The series of payments that are set up between 
two villages during bethrothal involve considerable prop- 
erty. A man who dares to run the risk may enter into an 
engagement in order to reap the economic profits. When 
the balance of the exchanges is heavily on his side, he 
breaks off the betrothal. There is no redress. A person 
who gets away with it proves thereby that his magic is 
Stronger than the magic of the village he has outraged, 


which will, of course, attempt his life. He is an enviable 
person. 


their exchange is blocked for the year, Next | 


e 
E 


Wabuwabu in this latter instance differs from that in 1 
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the Kula because the exchange itself is within the locality. 
The enmity that is inseparable from relations within this 
group sets over against each other the two parties to the 
exchange instead of setting by the ears the commercial 
associates travelling in the same canoe, as in the Kula. 


Wabuwabu in the two cases has in common the fact that. 


it is an advantage taken of another person of the locality. 

The attitudes that we have discussed, those involved 
in marriage, magic, gardening, and economic exchange. 
are all expressed in the strongest terms in behaviour at the 
time of death. Dobu, in Dr. Fortune's words, ‘cowefs 
under a death as under a whipping,’ and looks about im- 
mediately for a victim. True to Dobuan dogma, the vic- 
tim is the person nearest to the dead; that is, the spouse. 
They believe that the person with whom one shares the 
bed is the person to charge with one's fatal illness. The 
husband has used his disease-causing incantations, and 
the wife has used witchcraft. For though women also may 


know the disease-charms, a special form of power is 
always attributed to them by 


y men, and death and desola- 
vention of speech universally 
ner, when he is called in to 


| 
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on in the Trobriands a self-confident manner which they 
do not assume at home. In Dobu the wife is at least as 
much feared by her husband as the husband by his wife. 

In the event that either of the married couple falls seri- 
ously ill, the two must move immediately to the village 
of the afflicted person if they are living for the year in the 
village of the other spouse. Death must occur there if 
Possible, where the surviving spouse is in the power of the 
Susu of the bereaved. He is the enemy within the camp, 
the witch or the sorcerer who has caused the breach in the 
Opposing ranks. The susu presents a solid front around 
the body of its dead. Only they can touch the corpse or 
perform any of the duties of burial. Only they can give the 
mourning cries. It is most strictly prohibited that the 
Spouse be within sight of any of these proceedings. The 
dead is displayed upon the house platform and the body 
1s adorned with valuables if he was rich; large yams are 
Put about it if he was a good gardener. The maternal kin 
raise their voices in the traditional keening. That night or 
the next day the children of the sister of the deceased 
carry the body away for burial. 

The house of the dead is left empty and abandoned. It 
Will not be used again. Under the raised floor of the house 
an enclosure is walled in by plaited mats, and into it the 
Owners of the village marshal the surviving spouse. His 
body is blackened with charcoal from the fires, and the 
black looped rope, the badge of mourning, is hung around 
his neck, The first month or two he spends seated on the 
&round in the dark enclosure. Later he works in the gar- 
dens of his parents-in-law under their surveillance as he 
did during the period of bethrothal. He works also the — 
Bardens of his dead wife and of her brothers and sisters: 

€ receives no recompense, and his own gardens must be | 
Worked for him by his own brothers and sisters. He is not 
allowed to smile, nor to take part in any exchange of food. 
When the skull is taken from the grave and the sister's 
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children of the deceased dance with it, he must not look 
upon the dancers. The skull is kept by the sister's son 
and the spirit ceremonially sent upon its way to the land 
of the dead. 

His own kin not only have to work his gardens during 
the time of his mourning, they have much heavier bur- 
dens. After the burial they must bring payment for it to 
the village of the dead. They present cooked yams to the 
sister's sons who have performed the actual services, and 
a large gift of uncooked yams, which are displayed in the 
village of the dead and distributed to the relatives of the 
deceased within the village, the members of the susu re- 
ceiving the large share, 

A widow is similarly in subjection to the kin of her dead 
husband. Her children have Special duties laid upon them, 


for throughout the year they must cook a mash of bananas 
and taro and take it to the su : 


their father.' 'Did he not 
the outsiders paying the cl 
which they do not belon 


el 
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Lie awake, lie awake and talk 
at.the midnight hour. 

First lie awake and talk, 

lie awake and talk. 


Maiwortu, your charcoal body smear 
by Mwaniwara below. 

Dawn breaks the black of night. 
First lie awake and talk. 


Maiwortu is the widower to whom there remains this 
one last night when he may talk with his children. Tomor- 
row his charcoal smear will be washed from him, As ‘dawn 
breaks the black of night’ his body will appear again un- 
blackened. He and his children will not talk together 
again. 

The respective clans of the spouses are not the only 
Ones who are involved in mutual recriminations at the 
time of mourning. The surviving spouse is not only à 
Tepresentative of the enemy village who is by traditional 
formula chargeable with the death of the deceased. He is 
also a representative of all those who have married into 
the village of the dead person. As we have seen, this group 
is drawn from as many villages as possible, since it is re- 
garded as bad policy for a village to have several marital 
alliances in the same village. These spouses of the Owners 
are those who will eventually, if their marriages continue 
1n force, be in like case with the spouse who is now serv- 
ing his time. At the beginning of the mourning they have 
à tight to place a prohibition upon the fruit trees of the 

illage Owners and even, with a great show of anger, to 
Cut down some of them. To remove the tabu, some weeks 
later they arm themselves with spears and descend upon - 
ae village as upon a village they mean to overpower 10 
Warfare, They carry with them a large pig and throw it 

Own rudely before the hut of the dead's nearest of kin. 
ith a rush they swarm up the betel palms of the village, 
Strip them bare of nuts, and rush away again almost be- 
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fore people have realized what is happening. The two 
attacks are ritual expression of resentment against à I 
group who can eventually exact penance in mourning: 


Traditionally the fat pig was a human victim. At P 
rate, the villagers, once the invaders have rushed out 0 
sight, are frenzied with excitement over the boar. It is 


cooked and becomes the basis for a series of feasts offered 


to all the villages of the spouses, a gift of cooked food 
which is offered in the mo: 


The donors take the liquid 
spected older man of the vil 
smear and plaster him, Im, 
forward in the most threate 
imaginary spear and affronti 
insults. He is allowed th 
as earlier in the tree tabu 
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lage of the recipients. They 
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Survivor and the village of the dead does not mean, of 
Course, that the surviving spouse is specifically regarded 
as the murderer. He may be, but diviners are quick dm 
Seize upon any conspicuous success of the dead in any 
field and charge the death to jealousy aroused by that 
Event. “More often than not, however, the mourning 
Observances are no mere ritual form, but the expression 
‘of sullen suspicion on the one hand and of resentment of 
Suspicion on the other.’ They are in any case characteristic 
Projections of sentiments that run riot in Dobu. 

Murder may be done by non-magical means as well as 
Magical. Poison is as universally suspected as sorcery OF 
witchcraft. No woman leaves her cooking-pot a moment 
untended lest someone gain access to it. Individuals own 
Various poisons which they try out as they do their magical 
incantations. After these poisons have been proved to kill, 
they are useful in a serious encounter. : 

` "My father told me of it, it is budobudo. Plenty of it 
BtOWs by the sea. I wanted to try it out. We drew the sap 
“Tom it. I took a coconut, drank from it, squeezed the sap 
into the remainder, and closed it up. Next day I gave it 
to the child saying, 'I have drunk of it, you may drink. 
She fell ill at midday. In the night she died. She was 
my father's village sister's daughter. My father poisoned 
i Mother with the budobudo. I poisoned the orphan 
ater," 

| "Nhat was the trouble?” E 

' "She bewitched my father. He felt weak. He killed 

Ct and his body grew strong again." ° 
he formula that corresponds to our thank-you upon. 
Ieceiving a gift is, ‘If you now poison me, how should I 
"CPáy you?’ That is, they seize upon the occasion to Te- 
matk by formula to the giver that it is not to his advan- 
tage to use the universal weapon against one who is under 1 
obligations to him. 


obuan conventions exclude laughter and make dour- ; 
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ness a virtue, "The root of laughter, they,’ they say E 
scorn of a less malevolent neighbouring people. One P. 
the prime obligations in important observances like gr 
dening and the Kula is to refrain from pleasurable acl 
ties or expressions of happiness. ‘In the gardens we do E 
play, we do not sing, we do not yodel, we do not relai 
legends. If in the garden we behave So, the seed yams say; 
“What charm is this? Once it was a good charm, but this, 
what is this?" The seed yams mistake our speech. They 
will not grow.’ The same tabu is in force during the Kula. 
One man crouching on the outskirts of a village of the 
ere the people were dancing, indignantly 
repudiated the suggestion that he might join: ‘My wife 


in Dobu. As we have 
house or garden js forbidden, 
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Covering of one's sex life is tabu also; one may not refer to 
it except when one indulges in obscene abuse. Therefore 
a convention of speech refers to the prenuptial courtship 
as chaste, though the dance songs that dramatize it are 
full of explicit passion and the facts are a matter of the 
past experience of every adult. 

The deep-seated prudery of Dobu is familiar enough 
to us in our cultural background, and the dourness of 
Dobuan character that is associated with it accompanied 
also the prudery of the Puritans. But there are differences. 
We are accustomed to associate this complex with a denial 
of passion and a lesser emphasis upon sex. The association 
is not inevitable. In Dobu dourness and prudery go 
along with prenuptial promiscuity and with a high 
estimation of sex passion and techniques. Men and 
women alike rate sex satisfaction high and make achieve- 
ment of it a matter of great concern. There is no conven- 
tion of indifference or absorption in a masculine world 
that supports a man whose wife he suspects of betraying 
him. The vicissitudes of passion are exploited, whereas in 
Zuni, for instance, they are moderated by the tribal insti- 
tutions. The stock sex teaching with which women enter 
Marriage is that the way to hold their husband is to keep 
them as exhausted as possible. There is no belittling of 
the physical aspects of sex. 

The Dobuan, therefore, is dour, prudish, and passion- 
ate, consumed with jealousy and suspicion and resentment. 
Every moment of prosperity he conceives himself to have ~ 
wrung from a malicious world by a conflict in which he - 
has worsted his opponent. The good man is the one who 

as many such conflicts to his credit, as anyone can see - 
from the fact that he has survived with a measure iil 
Prosperity. It is taken for granted that he has thieved, — 
Killed children and his close associates by sorcery, cheated 
whenever he dared. As we have seen, theft and adultery 
are the object of the valued charms of the valued men of 
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the community. One of the most respected men on the 
island gave Dr. Fortune an incantation for making the 
spellbinder invisible with the recommendation: "Now T 
can go into the shops in Sydney, steal what you like an 
get away with it unseen. I have many times taken othet 
persons' cooked pig. I joined their group unseen. I left 
unseen with my joint of pig.’ Sorcery and witchcraft ate 
by no means criminal. A valued man could not exist 
without them. The bad man, on the other hand, is the 
one who has been injured in fortune or in limb by the 
conflicts in which others have gained their supremacy. 


The deformed man is always a' bad man. He carries his 
defeat in his body for all to see. 


It is a further and most unus 
cut-throat warfare that the usu 
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dead husband come to the village in which she has | 
escaped and litter it with leaves and limbs of trees. In r 
case a man walks out, nothing is done. It is his public 2t 
avowal that his magic is so good that the village into — 
which he has married is powerless against him. 
The same absence of social legality is behind the lack 1 
of chieftainship or the investiture of any individual with 
recognized authority. In one village a conjunction of 
circumstances gave to Alo a degree of recognized au- 
thority, “A great deal of Alo's power was due not only to 
his force of personality and his inheritance of magic by 
primogeniture, but also to the fact that his mother had 
been prolific and his grandmother before her. He was the 
eldest of the eldest line, and his blood brothers and sisters 
formed the village majority. On such rare circumstances 
as the combination of a strong personality with inherit- 
ance of magic in a family conspicuous for its magical 
knowledge and with prolific descendants, does the barest 
show of legality in Dobu depend.’ : 
The treacherous conflict which is the ethical ideal in 
Dobu is not palliated by social conventions of what con- 
stitutes legality. Neither is it ameliorated by ideals of 
Mercy or kindness, The weapons with which they fight 
Carty no foils. Therefore they do not waste breath and 
tisk interference with their plans by indulging in chal- 
lenge and insult, Only in the one ritual feast of which 
we have spoken is insult traditionally indulged. In ordi- - 
nary converse the Dobuan is suave and unctuously polite. 
If we wish to kill a man we approach him, we eat, drink, 
sleep, work and rest with him, it may be for several 
Moons. We bide our time. We call him friend.’ There 
fore when the diviner weighs the evidences in determin- 
ing the murderer, suspicion falls upon anyone who has 
Sought out his company. If they were together for ogy 
Feason that appeared customary, the matter 1s regarded | 
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as proved. As Dr. Fortune says, "The Dobuans prefet 
to be infernally nasty or else not nasty at all.' 

Behind a show of friendship, behind the evidences of 
co-operation, in every field of life, the Dobuan believes 
that he has only treachery to expect. Everyone else's best 
endeavours, according to their institutions, are directed 
toward bringing his own plans to confusion and ruin 
Therefore when he goes on the Kula, he uses a charm ‘to 
shut the mouth of him who stays at home.’ It is taken 
for granted that those left behind are working against 
him. Resentment is constantly referred to as a motivation 
which will bring anything to pass. Their magical tech- 
niques in many cases follow a pattern according to which 
an incantation is said only over the first yams planted OF 
the first food and solicitory gifts packed in the Kula 
canoes. Dr. Fortune asked a magician about it. ' “Yams 
are like persons," he explained, ‘They have understood. 
One says, "That yam he Charms. What about me?’ Ob, 
he is angry, and he shoots up strongly.” ’ What is relied 


upon in dealings with men ig relied upon also in dealings 
with supernaturals, 


susu. Suicide, as we have seen 
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behaviour at the taking of life in attempted suicide, but it 
makes it clear that the appeal in both cases is not to be 
pity and support even of one’s relatives. Rather, in the 
extremity of humiliation, the Dobuan projects upon him- 
self and his possessions the maliciousness and the will to 
destroy which are required in all his institutions. He is 
limited to the same technique, though he uses it in these 
instances against himself. 

Life in Dobu fosters extreme forms of animosity and 
malignancy which most societies have minimized by their 
institutions. Dobuan institutions, on the other hand, 
exalt them to the highest degree. The Dobuan lives out 
without repression man’s worst nightmares of the ill-will 
of the universe, and according to his view of life virtue 
consists in selecting a victim upon whom he can vent the 
malignancy he attributes alike to human society and to the 
Powers of nature. All existence appears to him as a cut- 
throat struggle in which deadly antagonists are pitted 
against one another in a contest for each one of the goods 
of life. Suspicion and cruelty are his trusted weapons in 
the strife and he gives no mercy, as he asks none. 


VI 


The Northwest Coast of America 


THE Indians who lived on the narrow strip of Pacific 
seacoast from Alaska to Puget Sound were a vigorous and 
overbearing people. They had a culture of no common 
order. Sharply differentiated from that of the surrounding 
tribes, it had a zest which it is difficult to match among 
other peoples. Its values were not those which are com- 
monly recognized, and its drives not those frequently 
honoured. 

They were a people of great possessions as primitive 
peoples go. Their civilization was built upon an ample 
supply of goods, inexhausible, and obtained without 


ern tribes went 
been impossible 
d sharply upon 
their shore territory; they built upon the beaches. It was 
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for their houses or hollowed with fire and adzes for 
canoes, they held close to the waterways. They knew no 
transportation except by water, and every tree was cut 
close enough to a stream or inlet so that it could be floated 
down to the village. 

They kept up constant intercommunication by means of 
scagoing canoes. They were adventurous, and expeditions 
pushed far to the north and south. Marriages, for persons 
Of prestige, were arranged with the nobility of other 
tribes, and invitations to great feasts, the potlatches, were 
Sent hundreds of miles up the coast and answered by 
canoe-loads of the distant tribes. The languages of these 
peoples belonged to several different stocks, and it was 
necessary therefore for most people to speak a number of 
unrelated languages. Certainly the differences in language 
formed no obstacle to the diffusion of minute details of 
ceremonial or of whole bodies of folklore the funda- 
mental elements of which they shared in common. 

They did not add to their food supply by means of 
agriculture. They tended small fields of clover or cinque- 
foil, but that was all. The great occupation of the men, 
aside from hunting and fishing, was woodworking. They 
built their houses of wooden planks, they carved great 
totem poles, they fashioned the sides of boxes of single 
boards and carved and decorated them, they dug out sea- 
Boing canoes, they made wooden masks and household. 
furniture and utensils of all kinds. Without metal for axes 
Of saws they felled the great cedars, split them into boards, 
transported them by sea without any use of the wheel t 
the villages and made of them their great many-fa 
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surface, and out of single cedars constructed canoes 
capable of navigating the open sea and carrying fifty of 
sixty men. Their art was bold and exotic, and as compe- 
tent as any that a primitive people has achieved. 

The culture of the Northwest Coast fell into ruin dur- 
ing the latter part of the last century. Our first-hand 
knowledge of it therefore as a functioning civilization is 
limited to those tribes that were described a generation 
ago, and it is only the Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island 
whose culture we know in great detail. For the most part, 
therefore, the description of this culture will be that of 
the Kwakiutl, supplemented by the contrasting details 
that are known from other tribes and by the memories 


of old men who once took part in what is now a van- 
ished civilization, 
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The dancer meanwhile danced with glowing coals held in E 
his hands. He played with them recklessly. Some he put ce 
in his mouth, others he threw about among the assembled 
People, burning them and setting fire to their cedar-bark 


garments. When the Bear Dancers danced, the chorus 
sang: 


Great is the fury of this great supernatural one. 

He will carry men in his arms and torment them. 

He will devour them skin and bones, crushing flesh 
and bone with his teeth. 


All dancers who made mistakes in their performances 
must always fall down as if dead, and the Bear imperson- 
ators fell upon them and tore them to pieces. Sometimes 
this was a pretence, but according to the traditional teach- 
ing for certain errors there was no mitigation of the pen- 
alty. The Bears were dressed for their great ceremonies 
Completely in black bearskins, and even on lesser occa- 
tions they wore upon their arms the skins of the bear's 
forelegs with all the claws displayed. The Bears danced: 
around the fire, clawing the earth and imitating the mo- 


tions of angry bears, while the people sang the song ofa 
Bear dancer: 


How shall we hide from the bear that is moving 
all around the world? 

Let us crawl underground! Let us cover our backs 
with dirt that the terrible great bear from 
the north of the world may not find us. 


These dances of the Northwest Coast were these 
Ormances of religious societies into which individ 
Were initiated by the supernatural patrons of the soc 
he experience of mecting the supernatural spirit was 
Closely related to that of the vision, the experience which 
in so many parts of North America gave to the suppliant, 
fasting in isolation and often torturing himself, the 
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guardian spirit who aided him for life. On the Northwest 
Coast the personal encounter with the spirit had become 
a formal matter, nothing more than a way of phrasing 
the right to join a coveted secret society. But in propor 
tion as the vision had become an empty form, the em- 
phasis had been placed upon the divine madness incum- 
bent upon one who had a right to supernatural power. 
'The Kwakiutl youth about to become a member of one of 
their religious societies was snatched away by the spirits, 
and remained in the woods in isolation for the period dut- 
ing which he was said to be held by the supernaturals. 
He fasted that he might appear emaciated, and he pre 
pared himself for the demonstration of frenzy which he 
must give upon his return. The whole Winter Ceremonial, 
the great Kwakiutl series of religious rites, was given 
to ‘tame’ the initiate who returned full of ‘the power that 


destroys man’s reason’ and whom it was necessary to bring 
back to the level of secular existence, 


. The initiation of the Can 
calculated to express the Dio 
Coast culture. A 


€ligious societies was his passion 
for human flesh. He fell upon the onlookers tin his 
. teeth and bit a mouthful i 
y 
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the diet of many tribes of Africa. The Kwakiutl fedt n 
unmitigated repugnance to the eating of human S 
As the Cannibal danced trembling before the flesh he "S 
to cat, the chorus sang his song: 


ad am about to eat, 
y face is ghastly pale. i 
am about to eat what was given me by Cannibal 
at the North End of the World. 


Count was kept of the mouthfuls of skin the Cannibal E j 
taken from the arms of the onlookers, and he took emetics 
until he had voided them. He often did not swallow them 
at all, ittea — 
Much greater than the contamination of flesh p 1 - 
from living arms was reckoned that of the flesh of m 3 
Prepared corpses and of the slaves killed for the canniba 3 
ceremonies. For four months after this defilement the | 
Cannibal] was tabu. He remained alone in his small inner [ 
Sleeping-room, a Bear dancer keeping watch at dee per 3 
© used special utensils for eating and they were a 
Stroyed at the end of the period. He drank always n 
Monially, never taking but four mouthfuls at a time, M ‘ 
Never touching his lips to the cup. He had to use a drin 
Ng-tube and a head-scratcher. For a shorter period he was 
forbidden all warm food. When the period of his seclus- 
lon was over and he emerged again among men, he i 
feigned to have forgotten all the ordinary ways of life. | 
e had to be taught to walk, to speak, to ie ES ie 
Supposed to have departed so far from this life that is 
Ways were unfamiliar to him. Even after his four months 
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sion of the Dionysian virtue that lies in the terrible and 
the forbidden. 

During the time when the Cannibal initiate was S€ 
cluded alone in the woods, he procuréd a corpse from 4 
tree where it had been disposed. The skin had already 
been dried by exposure, and he especially prepared it for 
his 'food' in the dance. In the meantime the period of his 
seclusion was drawing to an end and the tribe were pre 
paring for the Winter Dance which was primarily his 
initiation as a member of the Cannibal Society. The 
people of the tribe, according to their ceremonial pre 
rogatives, made themselves sacred. They called among 
them the spirits of the Winter Dance, and those who had 
a right to do so gave demonstrations of their supernatural 
frenzy. The greatest effort and meticulousness of observ- 
ance were necessary because their power must be great 


enough to call back the Cannibal from his sojourn with 


the supernaturals. They called him by strong dances and 


by the exercise of inherited powers, but at first all theif 
efforts were in vain. 

At last all the Cannibal Society by their combined 
frenzy roused the new initiate, who all of a sudden was 
heard upon the toof of the house, He was beside himself. 
He Md des the boards of the roof and jumped down 
among all the people. In vain t : im. 
Me bunds ace se hey tried to surround him 


| 
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woman co-initiate whose duty it was to carry the prepared 
body across her arms appeared naked with the corpse. She | 
danced backward, facing the Cannibal, enticing him to ! 
enter the house. He still could not be prevailed upon, but 4 
at length he again climbed the roof and jumped down 
through the displaced boards, He danced wildly, not able à 
to contro] himself, but quivering in all his muscles in the 1 
Peculiar tremor which the Kwakiutl associate with frenzy. — 

he dance with the corpse was repeated during Unc 1 
Canniba]'s period of ecstasy. Perhaps the most striking 
lonysian technique of the Winter Ceremonial is that 
Which finally tames the Cannibal and ushers in his four- 
Month period of tabu. According to the ideas that are 
Current in their culture it expresses in the most extreme 
manner the supernatural power that lies in the horrible 
and the forbidden. 

he rite was led by four priests with inherited super 
natural powers of taming the Cannibal. The initiate wo 
side himself. He ran about wildly while the attendants | 
tried to hold him, He could not dance, for he was too far - 
Bone in frenzy, By different rites of exorcism they tried 
a reach’ the Cannibal in his ecstasy. They tried first 
the fire exorcism, swinging burning cedar bark over his 
head Until he was prostrated. Then they tried a water 
exorcism, ceremonially heating stones in the fire with 
Which to warm water in a water box, and putting the 
Water ritually upon the head of the initiate. Next they 
ns € a figure of cedar bark to represent the Cannibal in 

enzy and burned it upon the fire. 
e final exorcism, however, was that which was per- 
ed with menstrual blood. Upon the Northwest C 
Menstrual blood was polluting to a degree hardly a 
in the world, Women were secluded during this period, 
and their Presence rendered any shamanistic practice m 
potent, They could not step across any brook nor go neat j 
© sea lest the salmon take offence. Deaths which oc — 
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sion of the Dionysian virtue that lies in the terrible and 
the forbidden. 

During the time when the Cannibal initiate was s€- 
cluded alone in the woods, he procured a corpse from @ 
tree where st had been disposed. The skin had already 
been dried by exposure, and he especially prepared it for 
his 'food' in the dance. In the meantime the period of his 
seclusion was drawing to an end and the tribe were pre 
paring for the Winter Dance which was primarily his 
initiation as a member of the Cannibal Society. The 
people of the tribe, according to their ceremonial pre 
rogatives, made themselves sacred. They called among 
them the spirits of the Winter Dance, and those who had 
a right to do so gave demonstrations of their supernatural 
frenzy. The greatest effort and meticulousness of observ 
ance were necessary because their power must be great 
enough to call back the Cannibal from his sojourn with 
the supernaturals. They called him by strong dances and 


by the exercise of inherited powers, but at first all theif 
efforts were in vain. 
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woman co-initiate whose duty it was to carry the prep E : 
body across her arms appeared naked with the Corpse; She 
danced backward, facing the Cannibal, enticing him E. 
enter the house. He still could not be prevailed upon, but 
^t length he again climbed the roof and jumped down 
through the displaced boards. He danced wildly, not able; 
to control himself, but quivering in all his muscles in the | 
Peculiar tremor which the Kwakiutl associate with frenzy a 
he dance with the corpse was repeated during E 
Cannibal’s period of ecstasy. Perhaps the most striking : 
Dionysian technique of the Winter Ceremonial is that 
Which finally tames the Cannibal and ushers in his four- 
Month period of tabu. According to the ideas that are 
Current in their culture it expresses in the most extreme ! 
Manner the Supernatural power that lies in the horrible 
and the forbidden. ^ 
he rite was led by four priests with inherited supet- — 
natural powers of taming the Cannibal. The initiate was 
€side himself, He ran about wildly while the attendants l 
tried to hold him. He could not dance, for he was too E 
Bone in frenzy. By different rites of exorcism they tried. 
to ‘teach’ the Cannibal in his ecstasy. They tried first 
© fire exorcism, swinging burning cedar bark over his 
head until he was prostrated. Then they tried a water 
£xorcism, ceremonially heating stones in the fire with 
Which to Warm water in a water box, and putting the 
Mite titually upon the head of the initiate. Next they 
dide a figure of cedar bark to represent the Cannibal in 
Fenzy and burned it upon the fire. i (el vil 
f he final exorcism, however, was that which uy 
°tmed with menstrual blood. Upon the Northwest ae 
Menstrual blood was polluting to a degree hardly SERA 
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curred in spite of shamanistic cures were regularly laid to 
the unsuspected presence in the house of cedar bark upon - 
which there was a trace of menstrual blood. For the final 
exorcism of the Cannibal, therefore, the priest took cedar 
bark upon which there was menstrual blood of fouf 
women of the highest rank, and smoked the face of the 
Cannibal. As the exorcism took effect the dancing of the 
Cannibal became more sober, until upon the fourth dance 
he was tamed and quiet, his frenzy gone from him. 

The Dionysian slant of Northwest Coast tribes is 4 
violent in their economic life and their warfare an 
mourning as it is in their initiations and ceremoni 
dances. They are at the Opposite pole from the Apollonian 
Pueblos, and in this they resemble most other aborigines 
of North America, The pattern of culture which was pê 
culiar to them, on the other hand, was intricately intel 


woven out of their special ideas of property and of the 
manipulation of wealth, 
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great wealth. The women's engrossing occupation was not 
the household routine, but the making of great quantities 
of mats, baskets, and cedar-bark blankets, which were put 
aside in the valuable boxes made by the men for the same 
purpose. Men likewise accumulated canoes, and the shells 
or dentalia they used as money. Great men owned or had 
out at interest immense quantities of goods, which were 
passed from hand to hand like bank notes to validate the 
assumption of the prerogatives. 

'These possessions were the currency of a comple* 
monctary system which operated through the collection 9 
extraordinary rates of interest. One hundred per cent 
interest was usual for a year's loan. Wealth was counted 
in the amount of property which the individual had out 
at interest. Such usury would have been impossible except 
for the fact that sea food was abundant and easy to secure 
their supply of shells for money was constantly aug” 
mented from the sea, and that fictitious units of great 
Ec used, the 'Coppers.' These were etched sheets 
of native copper valued as high as ten thousand blankets 


and more. They had, of course. intrinsi 
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relatives, Those who received the child's gifts made it à — 
Point to repay him promptly and with excessive interest. — 
t derer a chief who was one of these benc bt " 
„Outed property at a public exchange soon after, he gave - 
the child ble wat E had received. At the end of the 
year the boy had to repay with one hundred per cent in- | 
terest those who had originally financed him, but he re- — 
tained the remainder in his own name and this was the ~ 
Equivalent of the original stock of blankets, For à couple 
Of years he distributed these, and collected interest, until 
€ Was ready to pay for his first traditional potlatch name. 
hen he was ready, all his relatives gathered and all the 
elders of the tribe. In the presence of all the people and, 
fore the chief and the old men of the tribe his father 
then gave up to him a name which designated his post- 
10n in the tribe. k 
: fom this time the boy had a traditional position 
Mong the titled men of the tribe. Thereafter at the pot- 
atches he gave or took part in he took still greater and 
Rer Names, A person of any importance cune 
ames as snakes change their skins. The names indicate 
Er family connections, his riches, his status in pc 
it Ucture. Whatever the occasion of the potlatch, EE. 
x Was a marriage, the coming-of-age of his grandchil b 2) 
n intertribal challenge to a rival chief, the host use 
A Re casion to validate the assumption of a new name 
4 rs prerogatives, either for himself or for er 
Ong the Kwakiutl marriage played the mos 5 
Portant rôle in this acquisition of Am To the north of 
lt Other tribes of the Northwest Coast ves E | 
it and position descended in the female line, ues 7 
was ithe= men, who were theractaal incumbents. local 
arsit on the other hand, originally ined d a 
ther * and men set up their households in the vi 1d basi 
EE fathers, 'They did not wholly lay aside this ©} on 
heir Society, even in modifying it greatly. hes 
PT 
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promised. Most prerogatives they came to transfer by 
marriage; that is, a man gave his privileges to the maa 
who married his daughter. But they were only controlled 
by the son-in-law and did not become his individual prop“ 
erty. They were held in trust for his relatives, and espe 
cially for the donor's daughter's children. In this way 
matrilineal inheritance was secured, though there wef 
no matrilineal groups. 

Prerogatives and property were given to the son-in-law 
upon the birth of children, or upon their coming-of-ag& 
as a return upon the property which had been given by his 
family as the bride-price. In other words, a wife was 0D” 
tained exactly after the manner of a copper. Just as in any 
economic exchange, there was a down payment which 
validated the transaction. The greater the amount of the 
bride-price at marriage, the more glory the clan of the 
groom could claim, and this payment had to be returne 
with great interest at a return potlatch usually held at the 
birth of the first child. As soon as this payment was mace 
the wife Was said to have been recovered by her own 
TE a Fi marriage was called ‘staying in the house 
[of her husband] for nothing.’ Therefore the husban 
made another payment to retain her, and the wife's fathe! 
transferred wealth to him in IM In thi " 
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the tribe was in force, and every man took precedence ac 
NE to the respective rank of the title of nobility 
Which he held. In the winter all this was laid aside. From 
e moment the whistles of the supernatural powers of the — 
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and for the winter months the members of the tribe were 
ped according to the spirits who had initiated them 
Do the supernatural societies. For the period of the 
inter Ceremonial a man had rank according to the 
Ereatness of the name he held as a member of the Canni- 
ihe Bear, the Fool, or some other society. r 
ba € contrast, however, was not so great as we md 
ADS. Just as titles of secular nobility were inheri si 
igi v the lineage, so also were the high titles in the kn 
ER Societies. They were a chief item in the promet 
M upon marriage. The initiation into the e. 
ro y, or the Fool Society, was the acquisition © P T 
pa to which one had a right by birth pur. 
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i; Stossed the Indians of the Northwest Coast. PVP à 
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in this culture had gone far beyond any realistic transcrip- 
tion of economic needs and the filling of those needs. It 
involved ideas of capital, of interest, and of conspicuous 
waste. Wealth had become not merely economic goods, 
even goods put away in boxes for potlatches and never 
used except in exchange, but even more characteristically 
prerogatives with no economic functions. Songs, myths, 
names of chiefs' house-posts, of their dogs, of their canoes, 
were wealth. Valued privileges, like the right to tie 4 
dancer to a post, or to bring in tallow for the dancers to 
rub on their faces, or shredded cedar bark for them to wipe 
it off again, were wealth and were passed down in family 
lines. Among the neighbouring Bella Coola, family 
myths became such exceedingly valued and cherished 
property that it became the custom for the nobility to 
marty within the family so that such wealth should not 
be dissipated among those not born to hold it. 1 
The manipulation of wealth on the Northwest Coast is 
clearly enough in Many ways a parody on our own eco- 
nomic arrangements, These tribes did not use wealth to get 
for themselves an equivalent value in economic goods, but 
= as counters of fixed value in a game they played to win. 
They saw life as a ladder of which the rungs were the 
titular names with the owned prerogatives that were 


vested in them. Each new step upward on the ladder 
called for the distribution 


which nevertheless were returned with usury to make 
possible the next elevation 1 v 
aspire. K 
"This primary 
_ of nobility titles is, however, only a part of the picture. 
1 rarely so simple as this. 
— The ultim 


of the Northwest Coast 
"cared about the nobility titles, the wealth, the crests and 
. the prerogatives lays bare the mainspring of their culture: 
they used them in a contest in which they sought to shame 


Low 
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their rivals, Each individual, according to his means, 
Constantly vied with all others to outdistance them in 
distributions of property. The boy who had just received 
his first gift of property selected another youth to receive - 
2 gift from him. The youth he chose could not refuse 
Without admitting defeat at the outset, and he was com- - 
Pelled to cap the gift with an equal amount of property. 

hen the time came for repayment if he had not double 
the origina] gift to return as interest, he was shamed and 
‘moted, and his rival's prestige correspondingly €n- 
hanced. The contest thus begun continued throughout 
life. If he was successful he played with continually in- 
creasing amounts of property and with more and more 
formidable rivals, It was a fight. They say, ‘We do not 
fight with weapons. We fight with property.’ A man who 
nad given away a copper had overcome his rival as much 
as if he had overcome him in battle array. The Kwakiutl 
-quated the two. One of their dances was called ‘bringing 
blood into the house,’ and the hemlock wreaths the men 
Carried were said to represent heads taken in warfare. 
These they threw into the fire, calling out the name of the 
“nemies they represented and shouting as the fire flared up 
to consume them, The wreaths, however, represented the 
Coppers they had given away, and the names they called 
Out were the names of the rivals whom they had van- 
{uished by the distribution of property. 

he object of all Kwakiutl enterprise was to show one- 

self Superior to one’s rivals. This will to superiority they 
exhibited in the most uninhibited fashion. It found ex- 
Pression in uncensored self-glorification and ridicule of all 
comers, Judged by the standards of other cultures the 
Speeches of their chiefs at their potlatches are unabashed 
Megalomania, 


l am the 


“am the great chief who makes people ashamed. 


great chief who makes people ashamed. 
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Our chief brings shame to the faces. 

Our chief brings jealousy to the faces. X 

Our chief makes people cover their faces by what he is con- 
tinually doing in this world, 

Giving again and again oil feasts to all the tribes. 


EEL 


I am the only great tree, I the chief! 

I am the only great tree, I the chief! 

You are my subordinates, tribes. 

You sit in the middle of the rear of the house, tribes, 


I am the first to give you property, tribes. 
I am your Eagle, tribes! 


* * * 


Bring your counter of property, tribes, that he may try in vain 
to count the property that is to be given away by the 
great copper maker, the chief. 

Go on, raise the unattainable potlatch-pole, 

For this is the only thick tree, the only thick root of the tribes. 

Now our chief will become angry in the house, 

. He will perform the dance of anger. 
Our chief will perform the dance of fury. 


* Li * 
Iam Yaqatlenlis, I am Cloudy, and also Sewid ; I am great Only 
One, and I am Smoke Owner, and I am Great Inviter. These 
are the names which I obtained as marriage gifts when I mar- 
tied the daughters of the chiefs of the tikes wherever I went. 
Therefore I feel like laughing at what the lower chiefs say, for 
they try in vain to down me by talking against my name. Who 
approaches what was done by the chiefs my ancestors? There- 
fore I am known by all the tribes over all the world. Only the 
chief my ancestor gave away pi erty in a great feast, and all 
the rest can only try to itate me. They try to imitate the 
chief, my grandfather, who is the root of my family, 


: x ok ok 
Iam the first of the tribes, vy 
Tam the only one of the tribes. 

ud the tribes are only local chiefs, 


The 
. Tam the only one among the tribes, 
T search among 


d all the invited chiefs for greatness like mine. 
~ cannot find one chief among the guests. 
NEL. dos 


"e 

rw 

73 
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They never return feasts, 1 
€ orphans, poor people, chiefs of the tribes! i 
They disgrace themselves, 1 ts, the 
Tam he who gives these sea otters to the chiefs the guests, tvs 4 
chiefs of the tribes. 3 7 
Iam he who gives canoes to the chiefs the guests, the chiefs of. ` 
the tribes. 


These hymns of self-glorification were sung by E 
Chief's retainers upon all great occasions, and they ate m 
most characteristic expressions of their culture. All d 
motivations they recognized centered around the will EP 
Superiority. Their social organization, their economic - 
Institutions, their religion, birth and death, were all ch k 
nels for its expression. As they understood triumph, i 
involved ridicule and scorn heaped publicly upon ones . 
°Pponents, who were, according to their customs, also ' 
their invited guests. At a potlatch the host's party carvi ed 
Mocking life-sized figures of the chief who was to receive | 
the Copper. His poverty was symbolized by his protruding K. 
ribs, and his insignificance by some undignified posture: 
The chief who was the host sang songs holding his guests 
up to contempt: 


Wa, out of the way, 

4, Out of the way. iki 

urn your faces that I may give way to my anger by striking 
my fellow-chiefs. 1 : 

They Only pretend; they only sell one copper again and again — 

and give it away to the little chiefs of the tribes. 

Ah, do not ask for mercy, ds yon 
Ah, do not ask in vain for mercy and raise your hands, you 
with lolling tongues. 7 ; of 

Tonly laugh at him, I sneer at him who empties ithe pus ; 

Property] in his house, his potlatch house, the ne 

house where we are made hungry. 


DS ae aoe 


*o k ox 


This is the cause of my laughter, : 
€ cause of my laughter at the one who is hard up, 
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The one who points about for his ancestors that are chiefs. 
The puny ones have no ancestors who were chiefs, 


The puny ones have no names coming from their grandfathers, 
The puny ones who work, 
The puny ones who work hard, } 
Who make mistakes, who come from insignificant places in the 
world. 
This only is the cause of my laughter. 
*o 
I am the great chief who vanquishes, 
I am the great chief who vanquishes. 
Oh, go on as you have done! 
Only at those who continue to turn around in this world, 
Working hard, losing their tails (like salmon), I sneer, 
At the chiefs under the true great chief. 2 
Ha! have mercy on them! put oil on their dry brittle-haired 
heads, 
The heads of those who do not comb their hair. 
I sneer at the chiefs under the true great chief, 
Tam the great chief who makes people ashamed. 


The whole economic system of the Northwest Coast 
was bent to the service of this obsession. There were two 
means by which a chief could achieve the victory he 
sought. One was by shaming his rival by presenting him 
with more property than he could return with the re- 
quired interest. The other was by destroying property. 
In both cases the offering called for return, though in the 
first case the giver's wealth was augmented, and in the 
second he stripped himself of goods. The consequences 
of the two methods s o us at the opposite poles. To 
the Kwakiutl they were merely complementary means of 
subduing a rival, and the highest glory of life was the 


‘act of complete destruction. It was a challenge, exactly 


like the selling of a copper, and it was always done in 
opposition to a rival who must then, in order to save 
himself from shame, destroy an equal amount of valuable 
goods. 


The destruction of goods took many forms. Great 
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i tlatch feasts in which quantities of candlefish oil were 
eil. ined SEC reckoned as contests of demolition. The 
ul was fed lavishly to the guests, and it was also poured — 
pe the fire. Since the guests sat near the fire, the heat of 
Aka urning oil caused them intense discomfort, and this 
the was reckoned as a part of the contest. In order to save - 
1 mselves from shame, they had to lie unmoved in their - 
Sos though the fire blazed up and caught the rafters of 
ee The host also must exhibit the most complete i 
Go EA to the threatened destruction of his house. - 
fon of the greatest chiefs had a carved figure of a man 
we the roof. It was called the vomiter, and a trough 
tabdlen arranged that a steady stream of the valuable 
i efish oil poured out of the figure's open mouth into 
€ house fire below. If the oil feast surpassed anything 
xd recs chief had ever given, he must leave the house | 
stri Re preparations for a return feast that would out- 
A ne one given by his rival. If he believed that it had 
“hea pea a feast that he had previously given, he 
w Ped insults upon his host, who then took some further 
ay of establishing his greatness. 

s this purpose the host might send his messengers to 
üpon a pieces four canoes and bring the pieces to dup 
à co e fire. Or he might kill a slave. Or he might break 
at S By no means all of the coppers that were broken 
ne atches were lost to the owner as wealth. There were 
Wid eens in the destruction of a copper. A chief 
his a not feel the occasion great enough for the gift of i 
was CAPE copper might cut out a section of it, and it 
an e en necessary for his rival to cut out a section from 

i cally valuable copper. The return of goods followed 
AS course as if the whole copper had been BIVE™ n 
i Sts with different rivals a copper might be scattere e 

ny hundreds of miles along the coast. When at last a 


a i ; si 
Bteat chief succeeded in acquiring the scattered pieces, p 


ir 


n 
d 


or the 


N 
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had them riveted, and the copper had then a greatly in- 
creased value. 3 

According to Kwakiutl philosophy, the actual demoli- 
tion of the copper was only a variant of this practice. The 
great chief would summon his tribe and declare a pot- 
latch. "Furthermore such is my pride, that I will kill on 
this fire my copper Dandalayu which is groaning in my 
house. You all know how much I paid for it. I bought it 
for four thousand blankets. Now I will break it in order 
to vanquish my rival. I will make my house a fighting 
place for you, my tribe. Be happy, chiefs, this is the 
first time that so great a potlatch has been given.’ The 
chief put his copper upon the fire and it was consumed, 
or from some great headland he cast it into the sea. He 
was then stripped of his wealth, but he had acquired un 
paralleled prestige. He had gained the final advantage 
over his rival, who had to destroy a copper of equa 
value or retire in defeat from the contest. 

The behaviour which was required of the chief was 
arrogant and tyrannical to a degree. There were neces- 
sarily cultural checks upon too despotic an interpretation 
of a chief's rôle. He was not free to destroy property to 
the utter impoverishment of his people or to engage 1n 
contests which were ruinous to them. The great social 
check that acted to keep his activity within limits they 
phrased as a moral tabu: the tabu. on overdoing. Overdo- 
ing was always dangero nd a chief must keep within 
bounds. These bounda acted by custom allowed, as 
we shall see, many extre courses, but the check was 
always in readiness if a chief overreached his claims on 

tribal support. Good fortune, they believed, abandoned 
the man who went too far, and he was no longer supported 
by his followers. Society set limits, though the limits seem 
to us fantastic. 

This will to superiority which was allowed such latitude 

Northwest Coast was expressed in every detail of 


ver 


ne Si 
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their pog 
Were ee exchanges. For great potlatches invitations 
loads of nobl a year or more in advance, and great boat- | 
the sale of es came from distant tribes. The host opened 
Claims as to d copper with self-glorifying speeches anc 
e aleari of his name and of his coppet: 
they haq zm is guests to bring out the property which 
modestly, Ee for the return gift. The guests began 
| t. Working tng the mesi NM value, 
the seller REN ually toward the climax. The party of. 
id you think ived each added increment with scorn: 
f en you reso] s had finished? You were not provident | 
nished; you ved to buy this great copper. You have not | 
` Correspond c give more. The price of the copper Wi L 
.€ purchase y greatness. I ask four hundred more? d 
Pity,’ and Rs DAE him, 'Yes, chief, you have no 1 
at manded of hi mediately for the blankets that had been 
Oud and add im. His counter of blankets counted them 
e See our as the assembled tribes: ‘Ya, tribes. Do 
Dro they buy o, buying blankets? My tribe are strong. 
te een hundred ES. They are not like you. There are. 
€ my words, chi lankets in the pile I carry here. These | 
UT how to tas of the Kwakiutl, to those who do not E 
eee tose and add coppers.’ When he had finished, his A 
a Dame. This i ressed the people: ‘Now you have seen. — 
ine i cR name. This is the weight of my ; 
cvens. My name tain of blankets rises through ouf 
d dolas we d is the name of the Kwakiutl, and you. 
tim to buy from o, tribes. Look out, later on I shall ask | 
€ when me. Tribes, I do not look forward to the 
But th you shall buy from me.’ Cail 
the pea: of the copper had only 
Privileges, EN rose and recounted his greai 
4 know how Sd his mythological ancestry and he said: 
hief! Dig yo uy coppers. You always say you are rich, 
Bive a th, mU u not give any thought to this copper? Only 
and blankets more, chief.’ In this fashion the 


begun. A chief of 
tness and his 
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price of the copper was increased until three wore 
two hundred blankets had been counted out in pay aded 
Next the valuable boxes to put them in were dema a 
of the purchaser. They were brought. Then more. g Y 
were necessary 'to adorn the owner of the Coppe n 
purchaser acceded and presented them, saying, à 2 
chiefs. Adorn yourselves with this canoe the value A 
which is fifty blankets, and with this canoe the M 
of which is fifty blankets, and with this canoe the Xi "i 
of which is fifty blankets, and with these two pings is 
blankets. Now there are four thousand blankets. t E. 
done.' The owner answered, 'I take the price.' But it m 3 
not done. The purchaser now addressed the owner of t p 
copper, saying: ‘Why, have you taken the price, du 
You take the price too soon. You must think poorly 
me, chief. I am a Kwakiutl, I am one of those from whom 
all your tribes all over the world took their names. He 
give up before I have finished trading with you. . 
must always stand beneath us.’ He sent his messenget 
to call his sister, his princess, and gave to his rivals two 
hundred blankets more, 'the clothes of his princess.’ This 
made two hundred blankets of the fifth thousand. 
This was a more or less routine purchase of a coppe*- 
In the contests between great chiefs the violence and the 
rivalry that were the heart of this culture found a 
scope. The story of the conflict of Fast Runner and © 
Throw Away, chiefs of the Kwakiutl, shows the way 12 
which these NR open enmity. The two 
chiefs were friends. T) row Away invited the clan of his 
Vc friend to a feast of salmon berries and carelessly serve 
the grease and berries in canoes that had not been cleane 
sufficiently to do them honour. Fast Runner chose to take 
this as a gross insult. He refused the food, lying dow® 
= with his black bear blanket drawn over his face, and all 


- his relatives, seeing he was displeased, followed his 
.. example. The 
voc jue 


host urged them to eat, but Fast Runnef 


k 
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had his speaker address him, complaining of the indignity: 
Mt chief will not eat the dirty things you have offered, 
as ditty man.’ Throw Away scornfully replied: ‘Let it be 
v Say. You speak as if you were a person of very 
E wealth.’ Fast Runner replied, "Indeed I am à p 
"E &teat wealth,’ and he sent his messengers to bring E. 
x us Sca Monster. They gave it to him, and he pd 
Wa t the fire, ‘to put out the fire of his rival. TM 
t ERA also for his copper. His attendants brome 
re Mie ed at Askance and he pushed it also under 3 n 
ast R € feasting-place, ‘to keep the fire burning. i 
for pner had also another copper, Crane, and he sen 
Way h and placed it upon the fire ‘to smother it. TER 
to ad no other copper, so he could not add more fue 
he his fire going and was defeated in the first round. 
Sent i following day Fast Runner returned the feast and 
mean P attendants to invite Throw Away. Throw Away 
Hea had pledged property enough to borrow An 
See d "Therefore when the crabapples and ed 
TD before him, he refused in the words which ^ 
to bri F had used the day before, and sent his aene 
his PE Bus copper Day Face. With this he extn eee 
à iN fire. Fast Runner rose and addressed m 
and my fire extinguished, But wait. Sit down a£ d 
sce the deed that I shall do,’ He put en the excitement 
dere iis 9f the Fools, of whom he was memba ay 
ants Hed canoes of his father ina ed 
9 em to the feasting-house an i 
ene fire to take away the REUS of having had bas es 
Bed by Throw Away's copper. His ae : 
Hs ad to remain where they were or admit Li i 
el bear blanket of Throw Away WS ne ur = 
ne blanket the skin of his legs WS blistere z EE 
Own REL Only when the blaze pit orte 
> ae arose as if nothing had happene " 
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feast in order to show his complete indifference to the 
avagance of his rival. : 
CES ME and Throw Away were Bow itt opea cM 
They chose, therefore, to give rival initiations into e. 
secret socicties, using their religious privileges rather E 
their secular. Throw Away secretly planned to ET it 
Winter Ceremonial, and Fast Runner, hearing [) E 
through his performers, determined to outdo him. E. 
Away initiated a son and a daughter, but Fast Runner ad 
sons and two daughters. Fast Runner now had out hi 
‘tanced his rival, and when his four children were broug 
back from their seclusion and the excitement of the o 
was at its height, he had a slave scalped and butchered i 
the Fool dancers and the Grizzly Bear Society and the fles 
eaten by the Cannibals. The scalp he gave to Throw 
Away, who clearly could not match his mighty deed. E 

Fast Runner had still another triumph. His daughter 
were being initiated as war dancers, and they asked to be 
put upon the fire. A great wall of firewood was Me. 
about the fire and the daughters were tied to boards ready 
to be committed to the flames. Instead, two slaves dresse 
like true war dancers and similarly tied to boards Mo 
put into the fire. For four days the daughters of Fas 
Runner remained in hiding, and then, from the ashes 95 
the slaves which had been preserved, they apparently IC 
turned to life. Throw Away had nothing to match je. 
great demonstration of privilege, and he and his men wen 
off to fight the Nootka. Only one man returned to tell 9 
the defeat and death of the war party. 

This is told as a true story, and there are eyeswitn 
accounts of other contests that vary only in the acts whic 
the rival chiefs performed to demonstrate their greatness: 
On one occasion within the lifetime of men now living 


the chief tried to ‘put out’ the fire of his rival with seve” 
canoes and four 


oil upon the fir 


mp... 


hundred blankets, while his host poure 


€ in opposition. The roof of the hous? F 
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Caught fire and the whole house was nearly destroyed; 
While those who were concerned kept their places with 
assumed indifference and sent for more possessions to heap 
upon the fire. "Then those who went to get the two hun- 
dred blankets returned, and they spread them over the fire 
9f the host, Now they "put it out.” Then the host took 
More sala] berries and crabapples, and the copper his 
4ughter was carrying when she danced, and he pushe 
t under the feast-fire. The four young men who ladled the 
Oil poured the ladlesful into the fire, and the oil and the 
ankets were burning together. The host took the oil 
and poured it about among his rivals.’ ; 
uch contests were the peak of ambition. Their picture 
9f the ideal man was drawn up in terms of these contests, 
and all the motivations proper to them were reckoned as 
virtue. An old chieftainess, addressing her son at a pot 
latch, admonished him: ‘My tribe, I speak particularly to 
My son. Friends, you all know my name. You knew my 
ather, and you know what he did with his property. He 
Was reckless and did not care what he did. He gave away 
9r killed slaves. He gave away or burned his canoes 10 ABC 
fire Of the feast-house. He gave away sca-otter skins to his 
rivals in his own tribe or to chiefs of other tribes, ot he 
cut them to pieces. You know that what I say is true. 
his, my son, is the road your father laid out for you, and 
on which you must walk. Your father was no common 
e He was a true chief among the Koskimo. Do as your 
E did. Either tear up the button blankets or BIS 
nem to the tribe which is our rival. That is all.’ Her son 
answered: ‘I will not block the road my father laid out for 
ne will not break the law my chief laid down for E 
Blve these blankets to my rivals. The war that we o: 
‘ving now is sweet and strong.’ He distributed the 
blankets, 
T he occasions upon which distribution of proper f 
is form on the Northwest Coast were legion. Many o 
? 


ha 


i 


ty took 
th 
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them were events which seem at the furthest remove f Kor 
economic exchange, and the behaviour proper among te 
Kwakiutl at marriage, or death, or upon an accident 15 
unintelligible until we understand the peculiar psychology 
that underlay them. The relations between the sexes, 
religion, and even misfortune were elaborated in this cul- 
ture in proportion as they offered occasion for deu 
strating superiority by the distribution or destruction o 
property. The chief occasions were those of the investiture 
of an heir, of marriage, and of acquisition and demonstra- 
tion of religious powers, of mourning, of warfare, and of 
accident. 

The investiture of an heir was an obvious occasion fot 
uncensored claims to greatness. Every name, every privi 
lege, had to be bestowed upon a man's successor, and 
such bestowal had to be validated by the characteristic 
distribution and destruction of property. ‘An armour of 
wealth’ had to be buckled upon the new incumbent. Pot- 
latches of this kind were important and complicated af- 
fairs, but the essential features of the proceedings were 
nevertheless fairly simple. The following potlatch ‘for 
the greatness of his prince's name Tlásotiwalis' is a char- 

acteristic one. It was a feast for all the tribes of the line- 
age, and when they were assembled, the chief, the father 
of Tlasotiwalis, gave a dramatic representation of privi- 
T leges to which he was entitled by the family myth, and 
_ proclaimed his son's change of name. The heir was now 
to assume one of the traditional prince's names, and the 


_ Property was ready to distribute in his honour. At thé 


height of the dancing the chorus sang, in his father's 


s name, the song composed for him: 


Make way and let him have this [copper] with which I am 
always trying to strike my rival chiefs, 1 


o not ask for mercy, tribes, putting out your tongues and | 
= pressing back your hands. 
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And the young prince came out from the inner room 


ee 78 the copper Dentalayu. His father addressed na 
Pus goading admonitions: ‘Ah, you are great, chie 
aso! 


“asotiwalis! Do you really wish it? Is it really yout great 
Wish to let it lie dead by the side of the fire, this copper 
that has a name, this Dentalayu? Live up to your pre. 
Togatives! For indeed you are descended from extravagant 
chiefs who did thus with coppers that had names (i.e. 
ae them). His son broke the copper with all attendant 
ceremony, and distributed it among his rivals, sayin to 
the guests: 'I am following the road made by my chief, my 
ather, the road to walk on, extravagant, merciless chief, 
the chief who is afraid of nothing. I mean this, chiefs, I 
"s danced to pieces Dantalayu for you, tribes!’ He M 
tibuted all the remainder of the property, and assume 

35 father's chieftainship. : 

„ô Variant of this type of potlatch was that which was 
Blven upon the adolescence of the woman of highest rank 
In the family of a chief, either his younger sister of his 
wughter, The greatness of the names had to be validated 
Ike the investiture of an heir, though by a lesser display. 
& &teat quantity of property other than blankets s 
o Ppers were gathered for distribution. There were artic 5 
cohen clothing, women’s clam-digging canoes, go P 
à yer bracelets and earrings, and basket hats aa 
ti TUS ornaments. The distribution gave the chie i 
ES A to claim that he had mounted another step upon d 2 
w t of the full-fledged chief; in their phrase, ‘the chief. 

O had gone through.’ | 
P Otlatching for an heir on the Northwest Coast, 1n 
DIE of the opportunities for self-congratulation and E. 
Play which it provided, was not directly 2 contest er 
Hval and was never, therefore, as full and congenial an 
a.bression of the culture of the people as the potlatching 


at centered around 3 $ as dramatized, 
i marriage. Marriage W: : 
V A. p fid An important 


; 2 


purchase of a copper, as a war 
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man about to contract a marriage called his relatives and 
associates together as for a war party and announced to 
them: "Now we shall make war upon the tribes. Help me 
to bring my wife into the house.’ Preparations were im- 
mediately undertaken, but the weapons with which they 
fought were the blankets and the coppers which were 19 

` their possession. The warfare consisted essentially in the 
interchange of goods. 

The bride-price the bridegroom paid for the bride was 
bid up and up as in the case of the purchase of a coppe 
The bridegroom and his retainers went in a party to the 
house of the father of the bride. Each of the nobles 
brought forward a part of his property 'to lift the bride 
from the floor’ and ‘to make a seat for the bride.’ More 
and more blankets were counted out, to overpower the 
family of the father-in-law, and to show the greatness 0 
the bridegroom. The conflict between the two groups was 
given other expressions. The groom's party might arm 
themselves and rush upon the village of the bride, an 
the bride's village fall upon the attackers in turn. The 
fight might get out of hand and people be killed in the 
conflict. Or the father-in-law might draw up his men in 2 
double line armed with burning brands turned inward, 
and the son-in-law's party had to run the gantlet. Othef 
families owned as their prerogative the right of building 
a tremendous fire in the feasting-house beside which the 
Broom's party must sit without flinching till they were 
burned. Meanwhile, o he mouth of the carved se 
monster which migh other heraldic prerogative © 
the bride's family were vomited seven skulls, while the 

» father of the bride mocked the groom's party: ‘Beware 
Gwatsenox! These are the bones of the suitors who came 

. to marry my daughters and who ran away from my fire. 
MES have already seen, what was bought upon this 
occasion was not prop tly the bride, but the prerogatives 
ht to pass on to her children. The 


1 


, 
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bride: price, like any Northwest Coast transaction, was * 
obligation upon the father-in-law which he must return 
Many-fold. The occasions for these return payments WE. 
the birth and maturity of offspring. At such times the 
father of the wife gave to his son-in-law not only many 
"mes the amount of material property that he had i f 
ceived, but also, and more importantly, the names and | 
Prerogatives which it was his right to pass on to his daugh- 
ters’ children. These became the property of the sonn: 
aw, but only to the extent that he could pass them 0D por 
heirs whom he mi ght choose, and who were sometimes noi 
he children of the wife through whom the inheritance - 
ad come. They were not his property in the sense that he 
mei use the names and the privileges in his ow® pot 
ace exploits, Among the greatest families these fe 
"th payments upon the bride-price were delayed many - 
Yeats after the marriage, until the eldest son of daughter | 
Zathe marriage was of an age to be initiated into theip: 
Tnent Cannibal Society. On these occasions the son-in- - 
^w, now about to receive this great return payment from 
55 father-in-law, undertook to give the great Winter 
*remonial and to be responsible for the large disperse- 
meat of property it involved, and the father-in-law'S Ie 
tn payment financed him in his expenditure. The EST 
E turned upon the initiation of the child of o 
law into the Cannibal Society, and the name an 
Privileges which the young man or woman assumed ato 
his time were the return upon the parents’ wedding Pa 
ment, the most valued possession which were involved ing 
€ marriage transaction. i 


"-— — 


Ich it was given were determined by the mut P 


i 1 A cere- 
Considerations that varied for each marriage. The cer i 
he father-1n 


came 


ime 
^w prepared for years in advance. When the tim 


V. m ~ 
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for the return payment he called in all his debts and ac- 
cumulated food in abundance, blankets, boxes, dishes, 
spoons, kettles, bracelets, and coppers. The bracelets 
were tied to sticks, ten to each stick, and the spoons and 
dishes attached to long ropes, the 'anchor lines of the 
canoe.' The relatives of the father-in-law gathered to sup- 
port him and to contribute to the display, and the rela- 
tives of the son-in-law assembled in their festival array 
upon the platform of the son-in-law's house overlooking 
the beach. The father-in-law's party made the "canoe 
upon the beach. It was a square some hundred feet in 
each direction laid down upon the sand and formed of the 
lids of heirloom ceremonial boxes painted with animal 
faces and inset with sea-otter teeth. Down to this canoe 
they carried all the goods the father-in-law had collected. 
From the front ends of the canoe they tied to the son-in- 
law's house platform the anchor lines to which the carved 
wooden dishes and valuable spoons made of mountain- 
goat horn had been attached. All the relatives of the 
father-in-law entered the canoe and they and the son-in- 
law's party alternately sang their valuable songs. The 
wife of the son-in-law, the woman whose bride-price was 
that day being repaid, was in the canoe with her parents, 
loaded with ornaments which she was conveying to het 
husband. The great dance of the occasion was hers when 
she displayed her jewelry, an abalone shell nose-ring SO 
enormous that it had to be tied to her ears for support, 


and earrings so heavy they were tied to the locks of her 
hair. After she had danced, the father-in-law rose and 
gave the title to all the 


property in the canoe to his son-in- 
law. The chief Property was in a small box which con- 
tained the tokens of the Privileges of the religious society 
“memberships and the names which he was transferring 
ä i . law for the use of his children. 
Ss 


as the title to all the property had been given 
| to the son-in-law, his friends rushed down upon the E 


the wealth contained in it among the tribe. That is. he 
iud place it out ‘at interest to augment his property 
per. It was a climax in the career of any man, à 5 
Ong that belonged to the son-in-law on this occasion © 
Be Sed the triumph of a chief at the apex of his power 

I will go and tear in pieces Mount Stevens. 

I will use it for stones for my fire. 

I will go and break Mount Katstais, 

I will use it for stones for my fire. 


3 


Through four marriages an ambitious man sought E 
‘scumulate the title to more and more valuable prerog - 
ives and to collect the return payments upon the bila É 
E If an alliance of this kind was considered desia 
ndi there was no marriageable daughter, the man er 
Pis Still take place. The son-in-law married, s a, 
d » the left foot’ of his father-in-law or his rig E d 
Toe other part of his body. That is, a preten i i 
R Was performed with the same ceremonies a5 ai i 
it 2 224 by this means the privileges were transferre a 

is clear in such cases that marriage had become OP © 

Orthwest Coast a formal method of transferring pus : 
ond it is even more striking in many of the acco vama 

Crtribal marriages that resulted in jealous warfare. n 
marriage of a noblewoman into another group lost E^ he 
we of her tribe dances and privileges they R 
, “ty loath to have pass from them. In one ur Ene. 
ribe from which the father-in-law had original > E 

€ dance were outraged at a marriage by which the ¢ E 
Passed to a rival chieftain. They pretended to give 4 
fast and invited the father-in-law and his tribe. When à 


| 
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were assembled, they fell upon them and killed the "e 
in-law and many of his friends. In this way they s 
vented the title to the dance from passing to the ^ 

chief who had contracted the marriage and who M. 
have obtained it upon the return of the bride-price. ha 
chief, however, who by the death of his father-in-law $i. 
lost the right to the dance he coveted, was not to E. 
easily put off. He contracted another marriage witl E 
daughter of the man who had killed his father-in-law n: 
had therefore claimed the dance for his own, and het 7 
obtained the dance he had set out to acquire in his firs 
marriage. 

In ae possible way marriage on the Northwest Coast 
was a business transaction and followed the same peculiar 
rules. A woman who had borne a child so that the brida 
price had been repaid with sufficient goods was regarde 


as having been redeemed by her blood kin. To allow he 


'to stay in his house for nothing,' was of course beneath 
the husband's di 


gnity. So he paid his father-in-law anew 
for her that he might not be the recipient of any unpaid- 
for favour. 


In case there was dissatisf. 
parties to the marria 
break out between th 
In one case the fathe 
to his son-in-law for the j 


action between the two 
ge exchange, open conflict might 
€ son-in-law and his father-in-law- 


> instea distributing the blankets 
among the rival local 


s own village his 
daughter and her two children, The father-in-law in 


tended this as a crushing blow, but by assuming indiffer- 
ence and abandoning his wife and children, the son-in-law 
turned the tables upon him. "Then his father-in-law WS - 


* 
+h um 


1 
| 


J .—— Petensions by worsting him in a potlate 
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Shamed because his son-in-law would not pay tO se ‘ot 
Own children.’ The son-in-law took another wife and oh 
‘tinued on his career. 
d In another case the chief whose father-in-law ed 
uly delayed the return gift became impatient. He carv Si 
an image representing his wife and invited all es. 
to a feast, In the presence of all the people FM ea. 
peod the neck of the image and threw it into the e ; 
9 wipe out such an indignity it would have been ne E. 
Saty for the father-in-law to distribute and destroy 3 
More property than he possessed, so that by this Sea 
€ son-in-law destroyed the high rank of his wite arm 
Ines her that of his father-in-law. Of course the mt | 
€ was dissolved. i 
h man who did not himself inherit nobility ide oe 
Ope to gain standing by a marriage with a woma! E 
iBher rank, He was usually a younger 507 m re 
arred from high status by the practice of primogenit id 
lag Married well and acquired wealth by an sn 
ation of his debts, he was sometimes able to establis ui 
d among the great men of the tribe. But the way " 
ae It was a disgrace to the woman's 
ái a i a commoner, a E fete groo. 
arriage was impossible, for the ized 
© assemble Aa dés goods. A marriage NL. 
Y a potlatch was said to be ‘a sticking together li ERE 
rad the children of such a marriage were Scorne Mr 
.Bltimate. If his wife gave him nobility titles tha hem 
in her possession, a man was said to have peer 
for Nothing, and it was a cause of shame to sm y 
“it name was disgraced and became f acl 
cuse she had a common man for her PAP 


had un: 


ti 


a 
a | the ‘rig! 

‘hough he accumulated property and saa trib 
a his Names, the shame was remembered bres down 
© chiefs might unite against him an h. In one cast © 
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which the commoner husband of a noblewoman P. 
tained high standing through the use of E. 
from the whites, the chiefs brought together a he 
coppers to overcome him. According to the story in Y of 
they perpetuated his shame, they broke three copper: A 

values of twelve thousand blankets, of nine thous ‘a 
blankets, and of eighteen thousand blankets, and the p E 
tender could not get together thirty-nine thousand ni. 
kets to buy enough coppers to match those that had E: E. 
broken. He was defeated and his children assigne 


; e 
other families that they, being half-noble, might not shar 
in his disgrace, 


Marriage was not the on 
to acquire prerogatives, 
honoured was the murde 
killed another took his n 
Tribes which because of 
were not able to obtain t i 
masks could stil] waylay 
man was known to own 
had the right to the dan 
of his chief or elder bro 


ly way in which it was possibi 
The means which was E. 
t of the owner. The man wh 


a travelling canoe in which one 
the ceremonial. The slayer M 
ce, which he put at the dispos E 
ther who initiated his nephew e 
-his son and 8ave to him the name and dance of the dca 
man. Such a means of transfer implied, of course, that the 
whole ceremony, with th 

the dances, and t 


by warfare, and the contest w 

importance. 
Not only from human being: 

tained on the Northwest Coas 


ith property was of esse 


5 could privileges be ob- 
t by Killing the owner; this 
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was also a favourite means of obtaining power from the 
gods. A man who met and killed a supernatural being 
nd from him his ceremony and mask. All peoples are 
s ely to use toward the supernaturals the behaviour they - 
place most reliance upon in human relations, but it is not 
often that homage is so little regarded and that so far from 
a being the required attitude toward the supernaturals 
m most rewarding behaviour is to kill or to shame them. 
t was accepted practice upon the Northwest Coast. 

By still another method a man could obtain certain 
prerogatives without inheriting them and without buying 
id This was by becoming a religious practitioner. In 

ecoming a shaman one was initiated by the supernatural 
beings, not by a father or an uncle, and one obtained the 
recognized names and privileges from the spiritual visi- 
tant. Shamans therefore owned and exercised prerogatives 
according to the order of spirits,’ but the privileges which 
they owned were regarded in the same manner as the privi- 
leges which had been inherited, and they were used in the - 
same fashion. 

The traditional way in which one became a shaman was 
by a cure in severe illness. Not all who were cured of sick- 
ness were thereafter shamans, but only those who were 
put away by themselves in a house in the woods for te ( 
Spirits to cure. If the supernatural beings came to a man 
there and gave him a name and instructions, he followed 
then the-same course that was followed by any initiate 
inheriting prerogatives. That is, he came back in the 
Power of the spirits and demonstrated his newly acquired 
Pases He announced his name and showed his power 

y curing someone who was sick. Then he distri 
Property to validate his new name and entered upon his 
Career as a shaman. i 
d rA used their prerogatives in the same way that 
a s and nobles used theirs, in a contest of prestige. The 

amans held up to ridicule the supernatural pretensions 


E 
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of their rivals and contested with them to wÉ 
Superior power. Each shaman had a trick that di ie 
slightly from those of his rivals, and his supporters M 
his procedures at the €xpense of those of other sha o 
Some shamans sucked out illness, some rubbed, s E 
restored lost souls. A favourite device was to produce jl 
illness from the body of the patient in the form of a sm 4 
‘worm.’ In order to be prepared for this demonstra 
l of bird’s down between his tee 


- bowl with the blood he had Supposedly sucked also from 


the seat of illness, and when he had rinsed the ‘worm,’ n 
exhibited it as evidence that he had removed the cause 
- pain and illness, OF 


" : ers 
ten several shamans tried their pow E. 
1n a single cure, and those whose performances were u 


Successful lost face in the same Way as a chief who was 
Worsted in a contest 


: for a copper, They were overcome 
- and died of Shame, or they might band together and ki 
the successful competitor, It was considered likely enoug 
that anyone who Overcame in Shamanizing would be kille 

_ by his defeated rivals, No shaman’s death was avenged 

for his Power was SüPposed to be used to harm as well 25 
to cure, and as a Sorcerer he had no claim to protection. 
hamanism among the Kw4 
ular contest that centere 

of titular names. Ios 

as an initiation into the Cannibal Society was a dramatic 


Experience of RETER 
fcame a mere forma 
personal propitiation 0 
€ acquiring of tricks an. 
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the training of accomplices for the dramatic validation of - 
the medicine man's claims. Each shaman had a helper, 
who might better be called his spy. It was his duty to mx 
With the people and to report to his master in what part 
of the body sick people felt pain. If the shaman was then 
called to cure, he showed his supernatural power by di- 
tecting all his attention to the ailing member. The spy 
Teported likewise if anyone complained of lassitude. At 
any general curing, therefore, the shamans showed ie 
Power by divining that these persons’ souls needed to e 
recovered. The spies went great distances by canoe carry: 
ing messages which were interpreted as inspirations from | 
the spirits, 
The subterfuges of the shamans and their spies were not 

à matter of indifference either to the shamans themselves 
Or to their people. Many peoples regard supernatura 
Power as expressing itself naturally through man-manipu 
lated tricks, The Kwaikiutl did not. Only a shaman drive 
to despair, like Good-over-all-the-Earth, admitted that he 
made his raven rattle bite his hand by a feat of jugglen 

hen the people knew that ‘he was common, for he j^ 
Made up all that he did in shamanism.’ He vata i 
sname and went crazy within the year. A shaman wo! 4 
trick was detected was similarly defeated. One ieaiai 
Man used to take a stuffed squirrel out of his d 
and make it run up his arm. After he had danced with i 
and demonstrated that he could make it come alive, a 
E helper on the roof moved a plank so that he cona 

et down a string which the shaman slipped over is 
Squirrel and let it fly up to the roof. Then he called it 
wn again. The audience noticed that he stood always ae 
One place in the house to call his squirrel and sone ae 
Went to the roof and discovered a place over which a ie 
shingle had been laid. The shaman gave up practising 
Never went out any more, and like Good-over-all-t a 
Earth he also died of shame. Thus shamans among ts d 
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Kwakiutl were accustomed to use underground means to 
put across their performances, and if they were dis- 
Covered it was regarded as the equivalent of defeat in 4 
potlatch contest. ; 
Like any secular chief, a shaman had to validate his | 
prerogatives by the distribution of property, and when 
he performed a cure he was rewarded according to the 
wealth and rank of the family of the sick person as in any | 
distribution of property. Shamanism, the Kwakiutl s2y» 
was 'that which makes it easy to obtain property. 
E d of obtaining without inheritance or purchase 
NM € privileges which could be used to raise one's 
buc and purchase might even, in Kwakiutl 
im ee ES means of acquiring shamanistic privilege» 
E sies 7 ies the means of acquiring all other pr 
eee B nnd t the shamanistic tricks had ig 
Ent and the shamans who taught them to novices 
d. It is impossible to say how com" — 
Owers were inherited. Men some 


. monly supernatural P 


emonstrate the greatness o. 
Ority of his rivals. It w% 


carried out with unce d'self-glori&cation and with 
on the o 


_ gibes and insults poured as 

7 : ; re pponents. There W | 

Es side to the picture. The ES esed equally J 
he fear of ridicule, and the intetpretation of experience i 

recognized only one gamut of emo 


| swings between Victory and shame. It j 


every point by the dena aest [Coast was dominated a | 


terms of insults, They 
a lOS Be 
tion, that w 


affronts given and received that economie 
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singe marriage; political life, and the practice of 
a Son gec carried on. Even this, however, gives only 
EN picture of the extent to which this preoccupation 
Coa Ne dominated their behaviour. The Northwest 
nn carries out this same pattern of behaviour also in 
acci ion to the external world and the forces of nature. All 
Ccidents were occasions upon which one was shamed. A 
Man whose axe slipped so that his foot was injured had 
immediately to wipe out the shame which had been put 
Eine him. A man whose canoe had capsized had similarly 
B wipe his body' of the insult. People must at all costs 
€ prevented from laughing at the incident. The univers 
Means to which they resorted was, of course, the distribu- 
Hon! of property. It removed the shame; that is, it re- 
established again the sentiment of superiority which their 
Culture associated with potlatching. All minor accidents 
were dealt with in this way. The greater ones might in- 
Volve giving a winter ceremonial, or head-hunting, OF 
Suicide. If a mask of the Cannibal Society was broken, toj 
Wipe out the count a man had to give a winter ceremonial 
and initiate his son as a Cannibal. If a man lost at gam- 
bling with a friend and was stripped of his property, he 
had recourse to suicide. 

The great event which was dealt with in the 
was death, Mourning on the Northwest Coast cannot be 
understood except through the knowledge of the peculiar 
atc of behaviour which this culture institutionalizec. 
Death was the paramount affront they recognize , and i 
was met as they met any major accident, by distribution. 
and destruction of property, by head-hunting, 2° 7 
suicide. They took recognized means, that is, to wipe OuS= 
the shame. When a chief's near relative died, he gave 
away his house; that is, the planks of the walls and the 
roof were ripped from the framework and carried off by 
those who could afford it. For it was potlatching in the - 
ordinary sense, and every board must be repaid with due 


se terms { 
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interest. It was called 'craziness strikes on account of the 
death of a loved one,’ and by means of it the Kwakiutl 
handled mourning by the same procedures that they used 
at marriage, at the attainment of supernatural powers, Of 
in a quarrel. 

There was a more extreme way of meeting the affront 
of death. This was by head-hunting. It was in no sense 
retaliation upon the group which had killed the dead man- 
The dead relative might equally have died in bed of dis- 
ease or by the hand of an enemy. The head-hunting was 
called ‘killing to wipe one’s eyes,’ and it was a means 0 

.. getting even by making another household mourn instead- 
When a chief's son died, the chief set out in his canoe. He 
was received at the hous 

after the formalities he addressed his host saying, "My 
- prince has died today, a 
- killed him. In this, acco 
- acted nobly because he 


paranoid reading of bereave- 
other untoward accidents O 
's pride and could only be 


a another? The spokesman 
. answered, of course: "Not vou. - F 


x you, chief. L ther 0 
a he‘ tribes.’ Immediately they set up clan to an 
nounce their intention of wiping out the injury a9 
gathered a war party. They set out anq found seven mer 
and two children asleep and killed them. ‘Then the y felt 
good when they arrived at Sebaa in the evening." 


A man now living describes an experience of his in th 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
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‘70's when he had gone fishing for dentalia. He was stay 
... "8 with Tlabid, one of the EG chiefs of the tribe. por 
ont he was sleeping under a shelter on the beach Mo 
a © men woke him, saying: ‘We have come to kill Chi H 
labid on account of the death of the princess of our e 
p acme, We have here three large canoes and Y ii 
l M men. We cannot go home to our country M E 
TI 0f Tlabid.' At breakfast, the visitor told Tlabid, a% 
abid said, ‘Why, my dear, Gagaheme is my own unc 
ae the mother of his father and of my mother are p 3 
ars he cannot do any harm to me.’ They te i 
ng had eaten, Tlabid made ready ang m E 
vill 80 to get mussels at a small island outside e 
"Be. The whole tribe forbade their chief to go PUussc a 
acing, but Tlabid laughed at what his tribe aidi 
Ok his Cape and his paddle and went out of the do 
s Ouse. He was angry, and therefore none of his tribe 
Poke. He launched his canoe and when it was afloat his 
res Son went aboard and sat in the bow with his father. 
“Sid paddled away, steering away for a small islan 
SIC there was many mussels. When he was halfway - 
as OSs three large canoes came in sight, full of men, ba 
S©0n as Tlabid saw them, he steered his canoe o ? 
Ern Now he did not paddle, and two of the cM 3 
all UM of him and one canoe seaward, and the ae e 
sto, Aree canoes were in a line. The three canoes m 
u P» and then the body of Tlabid could be seen stan me 
3 headless, The warriors paddled away, and when BU 
Men: putrof. sight the tribe launched a small kem 
nt to tow in the one in which Tlabid was lying a * 
ks © child never cried, for ‘his heart failed o yi. à 
t D had been done to his au pure they n 
each they buried the great chief. RE 
person ES death a determined upon ee 4 
another's death was chosen for one consi p R 
t his rank was the equivalent of that of the dead. Phe 


acr 


Out 
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death of a commoner wiped out that of a commoner, A 
prince that of a princess. If, therefore, the bereaved ee | 
down a person of equal rank, he had maintained his po 
tion in spite of the blow that had been dealt him. 3 a 
The characteristic Kwakiutl response to frustration t 
sulking and acts of desperation. If a boy was struck by ia 
father, or if a man’s child died, he retired to his palle 
and neither ate nor spoke. When he had determined upon | 


: à DE e 
a course which would save his threatened dignity, he £08 
and distributed property, or w 


mitted suicide. One of the 
Kwakiutl is that of th 


ls and from precipices, % 
akes, but he is saved from 
© accosts him and gives p. 
ns to shame his parents by M 


In practice Suicide was Comparatively common. Thé 
mother of 


;,4 woman who was sent home by her husband 
for unfaithfulness Was shamed and strangled herself. 


man whose son stumbled in his initiation dance, not being 
able to finance a 


and shot himself, 


Even if death is not taken into the hands of the shamed 
person in actual Suicide, deaths constantly are regarded 9 
due to shame. The Shaman who Was outjugpled in the cuf 
ing dance, the chief who was worsted in the breaking € 
coppets, the boy worsted in a game, are all said to have 


d e 
tages take, however, th 


second winter ceremonial, was defeate 


died of shame. Irregular mar 
greatest toll. In these cases it was the father of the bride- 
groom who was most vulnerable, for jt was the groom $ 
prestige which was primarily raised by the marriage 
transfer of property and Privileges, and his father ther 
fore lost heavily in an irregular marriage. 
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E TH tell of the death from shame of an old ; 
TE of their villages. His youngest son, years | 
E ee IN with the daughter of respected slaves to 1 
EA inlet. This was no matter for comment, for the 
d o jns were disregarded and of low caste. He and | 
a € had a beautiful daughter, and when she was of a 
Rer nep age an elder brother of her father's saw her | 
(AS Ane her in marriage without knowing her origin. - 
s a a son and the elder brother gave his own noble 
EE 2 his child. He took the family and his wife's - 
pu s home to his father, the old chief, who when he 
AE his youngest son fell dead with shame; for his 
id "n had given his name to the offspring of the ‘com: — 
aie ittle daughter of his youngest son." Then the young- - 
ne on was happy because he had tricked his noble brother 
titul marrying his daughter and had obtained one of the 
ar names for his grandchild. 
' The shame of the old chief at the marriage had in it no 
element of protest at the marriage of near kin. The mar- 
riage with the younger brother's daughter in case the - 
younger brother was not outside the nobility altogether, - 
Was a traditionally approved marriage and very popular - 
in some families. Aristocracy on the Northwest Coast had | 
become so thoroughly associated with primogeniture that — 
pride of blood,’ which we associate with aristocracy, Was — 
Not recognized. si 
The sulking and the suicides on the Northwest Coast | 
are the natural complement of their major preoccupations. 
The gamut of the emotions which they recognized, from 
ampi to shame, was magnified to its utmost propo! 
m Triumph was an uninhibited indulgence in. delu 
B of grandeur, and shame a cause of death. Knowing | 
the one gamut, they used it for evety occasion, even 
the most unlikely. 
All the rewards of their society they bestowed upon the 
person who could deal with existence in these terms. Eve a 


s e 
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event, both the acts of one’s fellows and the m. 
dealt out by the material environment, Hetong E. 
and foremost one's ego security, and mae Rit: 
techniques were provided to reinstate the indivi van a 
the blow. If he could not avail himself of these Wu w 
he had no recourse except to die. He had stake d the 
thing, in his view of life, upon a grandiose picture m. d 
self; and when the bubble of his self-esteem was pr di 
he had no security to fall back upon, and the collap: 

is inflated ego left him prostrate. 3 
B Raton to his fei was similarly dictated br 
same psychology. To maintain his Own status he Ax. 
out insults and ridicule to his neighbours. The ope 4 
his endeavours was to ‘flatten’ their pretensions p 
weight of his own, to ‘break’ their names. The E 
carried this behaviour even into their dealings with t f 
gods. The final insult they could use to a man was to a d 
him a slave; hence when they had prayed for go 


Supernaturals the same affront. 
the Tsimshian: 


Ou are a great slave.” 
reproach.’ 


They did not sup 
beneficent. Th 


oyed a female slave do HA 
d, the Raven, ate their eye 


5 
s slave, fractured the o 
with his beak and sucked out the human brains. Supt 


" 
natural beings were not supposed to have eceli uM 
tentions. The first thing a canoe-builder. had to do à 
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he had adzed his canoe was to paint the face of a man on. 
each side to frighten away the dead canoe-builders who 
would certainly cause it to split if they were not prevented. 
This is a far cry from the friendly and helpful relations 
that the priests of Zuüi count upon with those who have 
previously exercised their profession. On the Northwest 
Coast these were exactly the group whose hands were 
lifted against their living colleagues. As we have seen, 
a recognized way of obtaining blessings from the gods 
was to kill them. Then one triumphed and was rewarded 
by supernatural power. 

The segment of human behaviour which the Northwest 
Coast has marked out to institutionalize in its culture is 
one which is recognized as abnormal in our civilization, 
and yet it is sufficiently close to the attitudes of our own 
culture to be intelligible to us and we have a definite 
vocabulary with which we may discuss it. The megalo- 
maniac paranoid trend is a definite danger in our society. 
It faces us with a choice of possible attitudes. One is to 
brand it as abnormal and reprehensible, and it is the atti- 
tude we have chosen in our civilization. The other ex- 
treme is to make it the essential attribute of ideal man, 
and this is the solution in the culture of the Northwest 


Coast. 


VII 


The Nature of Society 


THE three cultures of Zuñi, of Dobu, and of us 
Kwakiutl are not merely heterogeneous assortments ©! 
acts and beliefs. They have each certain goals toware | 
which their behaviour is directed and which their institu” 
tions further. They differ from one another not on 
because one trait is present here and absent there, an 
because another trait is found in two regions in two differ- 
ent forms. They differ still more because they are oriente 
as wholes in different directions. They are travelling along 
different roads in pursuit of different ends, and these 
ends and these means in one society cannot be judge 
in terms of those of another society, because essentially 
they are incommensurable. 

All cultures, of course, have not shaped their thousand 
items of behaviour to a balanced and rhythmic pattern. 


Like certain individuals, certain social orders do not sub 
ordinate activities to a 


Tf at one moment the 


from one culture area, parts of their religious practice? 

from another, contradictory bits from still another. Thei 

mythology is a hodge-podge of unco-ordinated accounts 

of culture heroes out of three different myth-cycles repre 
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sented in areas around them. Yet in spite of such extreme 
hospitality to the institutions of others, their culture gives 
an impression of extreme poverty. Nothing is carried far 
FE RED to give body to the culture. Their social organiza- 
lon is little elaborated, their ceremonial is poorer than 
that in almost any other region of the world, their basketry 
and beading techniques give only a limited scope for ac- 
tivity in plastic arts. Like certain individuals who have 
been indiscriminately influenced in many different direc- 
tions, their tribal patterns of behaviour are unco-ordinated 
and casual. 

_ Tn these tribes of British Columbia the lack of integra- 
tion appears to be more than a mere simultaneous presence 
of traits collected from different surrounding peoples. It 
Seems to go deeper than that. Each facet of life has its own 
Organization, but it docs not spread to any other. At 
puberty great attention is paid to the magical education of 
children for the various professions and the acquisition of 
guardian spirits. On the western plains this vision practice 
saturates the whole complex of adult life, and the pro- 
fessions of hunting and warfare are dominated by corre- 
lated beliefs. But in British Columbia the vision quest is 
one organized activity and warfare is quite another. Simi- 
larly feasts and dances in British Columbia are strictly 
Social. They are festive occasions at which the performers 
mimic animals for the amusement of the spectators. But 
it is strictly tabu to imitate animals who are counted as 
Possible guardian spirits. The feasts do not have religious 
significance nor do they serve as opportunities for eco- 
nomic exchange. Every activity is segregated, as it were. 
It forms a complex of its own, and its motivations and 
souls are proper to its own limited field and are not Se 
pated to the whole life of the people. Nor does any 

haracteristic psychological response appear to have arisen 
to dominate the culture as a whole. 


Tt is not always possible to scperste lack of cultural io 


A 
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tegration of this sort from that which is due more directly — 
to exposure to contradictory influences. Lack of integra- 
tion of this latter type occurs often on the borders of well: 
defined culture areas. These marginal regions are removed 
from close contact with the most characteristic tribes of 
their culture and are exposed to strong outside influences 
As a result they may very often incorporate into thet — 
social organization or their art techniques most contra — 
dictory procedures. Sometimes they refashion the 19 
harmonious material into a new harmony, achieving a £6- 
sult essentially unlike that of any of the well-established 
cultures with which they share so many items of be 
haviour. It may be that if we knew the past history © 
these cultures, we should see that, given a sufficient perio 

of years, disharmonious borrowings tend to achieve hat 
mony. Certainly in many cases they do. But in the cross- 


section of Contemporary primitive cultures which is 4! 
that we can be s 


areas are Conspicuous for apparent dissonance. | 
Other historica] 
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f with either great prestige OF 
great numbers is able to introduce EN Haus in ao 
area to which they have ne ly come, 


4 » An intimate and understanding study of a genuinely 
- disoriented culture would be of extraordinary interest i 
Probably the nature of the specific conflicts or of the facile 


hospitality to new influences would prove more importan? 
than any blanket charactetizations of ‘lack of integration: 
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but what such characterizations would be we cannot 
guess. Probably in even the most disoriented cultures it 
ws y necessary to take account of accommodations 
id end to rule out disharmonious elements and establish 
i ected elements more securely. The process might even 
e the more apparent for the diversity of material upon 
which it operated. 
. Some of the best available examples of the conflict of 
disharmonious elements are from the past history of tribes 
E have achieved integration. The Kwakiutl have not 
fone boasted the consistent civilization which we have 
escribed. Before they settled on the coast and on Van- 
TE Island, they shared in general the culture of the 
is ish people to the south. They still keep myths and vil- 
age organization and relationship terminology that link 
them with these people. But the Salish tribes are indi- 
vidualists. Hereditary privileges are at a minimum. Every 
man has, according to his ability, practically the same 
Opportunity as any other man. His importance depends 
on his skill in hunting, or his luck in gambling, or his suc- 
cess in manipulating his supernatural claims as a doctor or 
diviner. There could hardly be a greater contrast than 
With the social order of the Northwest Coast. 
Even this extreme contrast, however, did not militate 
against Kwakiutl acceptance of the alien pattern. They 
came to regard as private property even names, myths, 
house-posts, guardian spirits, and the right to be initiated | 
into certain societies. But the adjustment that was neces- | 
sary is still apparent in their institutions, and it is con- 
spicuous at just those points where the two social orders 
were at odds; that is, in the mechanisms of the social - 
NO CE For though the Kwakiutl adopted the NE 
ee Coast system of prerogatives and potlatches, 
nom r oe similarly adopt the rigid matrilineal clans of 
ee northern tribes which provided a fixed framework 
ithin which the privileges descended. The individual in 
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the northern tribes fitted automatically into the title of 
nobility to which he had a right by birth. The individual 
among the Kwakiutl, as we have seen, spent his life bar- 
gaining for these titles, and could lay claim to any one that 
had been held in any branch of his family. The Kwakiutl 
adopted the whole system of prerogatives, but they left t 
the individual a free play in the game of prestige whi 
contrasted with the caste system of the northern tribes, 
and retained the old customs of the south that the Kwak 
utl had brought with them to the coast, 

Certain very definite cultural traits of the Kwakiutl 
ific conflicts between the old an 
With the new emphasis on prop" 
assumed a new importance. The 
ere loosely organized in families 
Property was destroyed at death. 
n system of the northern tribes, 


» Passed matrilineally, but it skippe 
€. In every alternate generation E 
€rcised but merely held in trust. 
ce privileges were manipulate: 
tonal Potlatch techniques. T M 
an ; eat. 
compromise between two eyes cee We 
have described in an earlier ch hly they 
solved the problem of Stee oo” ee R 
orders into harmony. 4 cage yantagonis 
Integration, therefore, ma 


f 

3 Y take place in the face ? 

fundamental conflicts. The Cases e cultural disorient?* 
tion may well be less than 


^ ao ^ppear at the present ud 
There is always the possibility that the description of £95 ,- 


culture is disoriented rather than the culture itself. The a 
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again, the nature of the integration may be merely out- 


Side our experience and difficult to perceive. When these 


difficulties have been removed, the former by better field- 
Work, the latter by more acute analysis, the importance 
of integration of cultures may be even clearer than it 
& today. Nevertheless it is important to recognize the 
fact that not all cultures are by any means the bomo- 
Beneous structures we have described for Zuñi and the 
Kwakiutl, It would be absurd to cut every culture doya 
9 the Procrustean bed of some catchword dun ed 
tion. The danger of lopping off important facts that do 
Not illustrate the main proposition is grave enough even al 
cde It is indefensible to set out upon an operation that 
auttilates the subject and erects additional obstacles 
aa Our eventual understanding of it. — qum 
an acile generalizations about the integration of UM 
eos dangerous in field-work. When one 15 mas ge 
eso ings ge and all the idiosyncrasies of bebayi sm n 
Sum m Culture, preoccupation with its Cond held- 
Xo € an obstacle to a genuine understanding. "hronidle 
all the Must be faithfully objective. He mus! select aC 
Cordis. relevant behaviour, taking care not B" tiat sull 
ta ie to any challenging hypothesis the us 
volun i: None of the peoples we have dis 
ume were studied in the field with any Pf culture aL 
nee Consistent type of behaviour which that with no 
ae tated. The ethnology was set down as it cam sd im 
there E. (o make it self-consistent. The total pictures i 
reti 3 9re much more convincing to the student. ke 
ical discussions of culture, also, generalizat, al : 
the integration of culture will be empty 19 Proper ai 
ihid ate dogmatic and universalized. We F iour an 
9rmation about contrasting limits of DEO e. 
s Motivations that are dynamic in one ELS written 
i other. We do not need a plank of configura "he othek 
"to the platform of an ethnological school. OP 
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hand, the contrasted goods which different cultures pursue, — 


the different intentions which are at the basis of their in- 
stitutions, are essential to the understanding both of 
different social orders and of individual psychology. 

The relation of cultural integration to studies of West- 
ern civilization and hence to sociological theory is easily 
misunderstood. Our own Society is often pictured as 8n 
extreme example of lack of integration. Its huge com 
plexitv and rapid changes from generation to generation 
make inevitable lack of harmony between its elements 
that does not occur in simpler societies, The lack of in- 
isinterpreted, however, 10 
ple technical error. Primitive 
aphical units, Western civili- 
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k degree because different wa 
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Laits group themselves ^. 2 such ‘concept. 


i st be 
handled Sene bin SS geographically, they mus 


y. When they do not, it is idle 3 
Of what is at best a loose empiric 
ization there is, in the anthrop? 
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is not changed with these modern conditions, but the 
in which they can be studied is no longer the local group. 
The integration of culture has important sociological 
consequences and impinges upon several moot questions 
of sociology and social psychology. The first of these is the 
controversy over whether or not society is an organism. 
Most modern sociologists and social psychologists have. 
argued elaborately that society is not and never can 
anything over and above the individual minds that com 
Pose it, As part of their exposition they have vigorously 
attacked the ‘group fallacy,’ the interpretation whic 
they feel, would make thinking and acting a function of 
some mythical entity, the group. On the other hand, 
those who have dealt with diverse cultures, where pus 
material shows plainly enough that all the laws of indi- 
Vidual psychology are inadequate to explain the facts 
have often expressed themselves in mystical phraseology: 
Like Durkheim they have cried, "The individual does not 
exist,’ or like Kroeber they have called in a force he call 
the superorganic to account for the cultural process. — — 
This is largely a verbal quarrel. No one of the so-called 
organicists really believes in any other order of mind th: 
the minds of the individuals in the culture, and on th 
other hand even such a vigorous critic of the group fallacy i 
as Allport admits the necessity of the scientific study of 
Broups, 'the province of the special science of sociology: 
he argument between those who have thought it neces- 
sary to conceive of the group as more than the sum of its 
individuals and those who have not has been largely b 
tween students handling different kinds of data, Dt 
heim, starting from an early familiarity with the diversit 
of cultures and especially with the culture of Australia, 
reiterated, often in vague phraseology, the necessity of 
studies of culture, Sociologists, on the other hand, dealing 


rather with our own standardized culture, have attempted 
NT ad la 


be 


not occur i 3 gyt 
It is ob in their work, he need for which si 
E Vote ne ich simply 
EE a culture be ae of all the indivi 
traditi ave willed E nd and abo ividuals in Zuf 
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m and the historical process of acceptance or rejection 
ge Any configurational interpretation of cultures 
Bibi 2 exposition in terms of individual eae 
hold epends upon history as well as upon psychology. Tt 
olds that Dionysian behaviour is stressed in the institu- 
tions of certain cultures because it is a permanent possi- 
bility in individual psychology, but that it is stressed in - 
Certain cultures and not in others because of historical 
Events that have in one place fostered its development and - 
in others have ruled it out. At different points in the in- 
terpretation of cultural forms, both history and psy: 
chology are necessary; one cannot make the one do the 
Service of the other. j 

This brings us to one of the most hotly debated of all | 
the controversies which impinge upon configurational 
anthropology. This is the conflict as to the biological bases - 
Of social phenomena. I have spoken as if human tem- 
Perament were fairly constant in the world, as if in every - 
Society a roughly similar distribution were potentially 
available, and as if the culture selected from these accord- 
‘ng to its traditional patterns and moulded the vast 
Majority of individuals into conformity. Trance experi- - 
€nce, for example, according to this interpretation, isa 
Potentiality of a certain number of individuals in any | 
Population. When it is honoured and rewarded, a con: - 
siderable proportion will achieve or simulate it, but in 
our civilization where it is a blot on the family escutcheon 
the number will dwindle and those individuals be classi- — 
fied with the abnormal. 

But there is also another possible interpretation. It has 
been vigourously contended that traits are not culturally 
selected but biologically transmitted. According to this 
interpretation the distinction is racial, and the Plains — 
Indians “seek visions because this necessity is transmitted. - | 
in the chromosomes of the race. Similarly, the Pueblo cule 
tures pursue sobriety and moderation because such con- - 


IPM ots 
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duct is determined by their racial heredity. If the ue | 
cal interpretation is true, it is not to history tha A om 
to go to understand the behaviour of groups, 

E a interpretation, however, has E e 
given a firm scientific basis. In order to prove thei a d 
it would be necessary for those who hold this v 


art 
show physiological facts that account for even a small p 
of the social phenomena it j 


possible that basal metal 
ductless glands may diff 
groups and that such 
differences in cultural 
logical problem, but 
geneticists have provid 
to the students of culi 

The Physiological 
Provide in the futur 
hereditary transmissi 


example of diamet, 
Apollonian culture i 


Broup, a group which is widely represented among D E 
sian tribes and to which the Aztec are said to be e 
cally related. Another Pueblo Broup is the Tewa, c ajo 
related biologically and 1; guistically to the rion esM 
Kiowa of the southern Sus Cultural configurati re 

k Dot correlate with known J^ 


therefore, are local and do e. 
Bitooships of the various &roups. In the same way haie 
Western plains that sets 
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m 


Still retains the speech of their particular stock.” All th 


Stocks include tribes who seek visions after the Plains 
fashion and tribes who do not. Only those who live within 
me geographical limits of the plains seek visions cd 

| essential part of the equipment of every normal able- 
bodied man. E 

The environmental explanation is still more imperati 
When instead of considering distribution in space, We tura 
to distribution in time. The most radical changes in 
Psychological behaviour have taken place in groups whose 
biological constitution has not appreciably altered. This 
Can be abundantly illustrated from our own cultural back- 
Bround. European civilization was as prone to mystic 
beh aviour, to epidemics of psychic phenomena, in the. 
Middle Ages, as it was in the nineteenth century to the. 
Most hard-headed materialism. The culture has changed. 
its bias without a corresponding change in the racial con- 
stitution of the group. : 
Cultural interpretations of behaviour need never deny 
that a physiological element is also involved. Such a denial. 
is based on a misunderstanding of scientific explanations. 
Biology does not deny chemistry, though chemistry ^ 
inadequate to explain biological phenomena. Nor is bi- 


ology obliged to work according to chemical formule be- 
Ty underlie 


couse it recognizes that the laws of chemist: 
facts it analyzes, In every field of science it is necessary g 
stress the laws and sequences that most adequately explain 
the situations under observation and nevertheless to 
that other elements are present, though they can be s m 
not to have had crucial importance in the final result. o 
Point out, therefore, that the biological bases of aa 
behaviour in mankind are for the most part irrelevant 
Not to deny that they are present. It is merely to stress | 
the fact that the historical factors are dynamic. = 
Experimental psychology has been forced to a similar 


‘The linguistic groupings in these cases correlate with-biological relationship. 
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emphasis even in studies dealing with our own culture. 
Recent important experiments dealing with personality 
traits have shown that social determinants are crucial 
even in the traits of honesty and leadership. Honesty in 
one experimental situation gave almost no indication 
whether the child would cheat in another. There turned 
out to be not honest-dishonest persons, but honest-dis- 
honest situations. In the same way in the study of leaders 
there proved to be no uniform traits that could be set 
down as standard even in our own society. The róle de- 
veloped the leader, and his qualities were those that the 
situation emphasized. In these ‘situational’ results it has 
Enc Du and More evident that social conduct ever 
s e um is "not simply the expression of a fix 
m d Predetermines to a specific mode of E 
MN i Net a set of tendencies aroused in variab 
M € specific problem that confronts us.’ 
namic hi VOR that even in Gu aeiy E ae 
Vct dem Bs aviour are magnified into conta 
RE pposed to one another in goals à 1 
pon S to Such a degree as Zuñi and the Kwakiutl, 
E Ns the conclusion is inescapable, If we are J” 
n human behaviour, we need first of all to under 
BN the institutions that are provided in any society- 
ade uman behaviour will take the forms those institu- 
dee; PI Even to extremes of which the observe 
NT ^ e the culture of which he is a part, can have 2° 


This observer will see the bizarre developments of þe- 
haviour only in alien cultures, not in his own. Neverthe- 
— less this is obviously a local and temporary bias. There 15 
“no reason to suppose that any one culture has seized up 
an eternal sanity and will stand in history as a solitaty 
solution of the human problem. Even the next generatio? 
knows better. Our only scientific course is to consider 0% 
own culture, so far as we are able, as one example amon£ 


doe e. 
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innumerable others of the variant configurations of hu- 
man culture. 

The cultural pattern of any civilization makes use of a 
Certain segment of the great arc of potential human pur- 
Poses and motivations, just as we have seen in an earlier 
Chapter that any culture makes use of certain selected 
material techniques or cultural traits. The great arc along 
Which all the possible human behaviours are distributed 
15 far too immense and too full of contradictions for any 
One culture to utilize even any considerable portion of it. 
Selection is the first requirement. Without selection no 
Culture could even achieve intelligibility, and the inten- 
tions it selects and makes its own are a much more im- 
Portant matter than the particular detail of technology 
Or the marriage formality that it also selects in similar 
fashion, k 

These different arcs of potential behaviour that differ- 
€nt peoples have selected and capitalized in their tradi- 
tional institutions are only illustrated by the three cultures 
we have described. It is extremely improbable that the 
oals and motivations they have chosen are those most 
Characteristic of the world. Those particular illustrations 
Were chosen because we know something about them kd 
living cultures, and therefore can avoid the doubts px 
must always be present in the discussion of cut. 4 
no longer possible to check from observation. The cu ur 
of the Plains Indians is one, for instance, about which we ) 
have vast information and which is singularly const 
Its psychological patterns are fairly clear from the nà ; 
texts, the travellers’ accounts, and the reminiscences ^ | 
survivals of custom collected by ethnologists. But the 
culture has not been functioning for some time, and pue 
is a reasonable doubt. One cannot easily tell how practice 
Squared with dogma, and what expedients were common 
in adapting the one to the other. á 

Nor are these configurations we have discussed ‘types 
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in the sense that they represent a fixed constellation of 
traits. Each one is an empirical characterization, an 

probably is not duplicated in its entirety anywhere else !n 
the world. Nothing could be more unfortunate than at 
effort to characterize all cultures as exponents of a limited 
number of fixed and selected types. Categories become 
a liability when they are taken as inevitable and applicable 
alike to all civilizations and all events, The aggressive; 
paranoid tendencies of Dobu and the Northwest Coast afe 
associated with quite different traits in these two cultures. 
There is no fixed constellation. The Apollonian emphases 
in Zuñi and in Greece had fundamentally different de 
velopments. In Zuñi the virtue of restraint and modera 
ton worked to exclude from their civilization all that was 
GRIS different nature, Greek civilization, however, is unin- 
telligible without recognizing the Dionysian compensa 


E it also institutionalized. There is no ‘law,’ but several 
ifferent characteristic courses which a dominant attitude 
may take, 


... Patterns of culture which resemble each other closely 
Beet), not choose the same situations to handle in terms 9 à 
their dominant Purposes. In modern civilization the m? 
who is ruthless in business competition is often a conside™ 
ate husband and an indulgent father. The obsessive pY“ 
suit of success in Western civilization is not extended t? 
family life to anything like the same degree that js de 


veloped in commercial life, The institutions surrounding 
the two activities are Ontrasted to an extent that is D? 


true, for instance, in Dobu. Conjugal life in Dobu is actu" 
ated by the same motives as Kula trading. Even garden 
Ling in Dobu is an appropriation of other gardeners’ yam 
tubers. But gardening is often a routine activity that 5 
little affected whatever the pattern of the culture may PC 
it is a situation to which the dominant motives are 2% 
extended, or in which they are curtailed, ia 
This unevenness in the extent to which behaviouf ” 
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Coloured by the dye of the cultural pattern is evident in 
Kwakiutl life. We have seen that the characteristic 
Kwakiutl reaction to the death of a noble adult was to 
carry out some plan for getting even, to strike back 
against a fate that had shamed them. But a young father 
and mother mourning for their baby need to behave in 
this fashion. The mother’s lament is full of sorrow. All 
the women come to wail, and the mother holds her dead 
child in her arms, weeping over it. She has had carvers 
and doll-makers make all kinds of playthings, and they 
are spread about. The women wail, and the mother speaks 
to her child: 


Ah, ah, ah, why have you done this to me, child? You 
chose me as your mother, and I tried to do everything for 
you, Look at all your toys and all the things I have had 
made for you. Why do you desert me, child? Is it because 
of something I did to you? I will try to do better when 
you come back to me, child. Only do this for me: get well | 
right away in the place where you go, and as soon as you 
are strong come back to me. Please do not stay away. Have 
Mercy on me who am your mother, child. 


She is praying her dead child to return and be born again 
à second time from her body. 

Kwakiutl songs also are fu 
loved ones: 


Il of grief at the parting of 


Oh, he is going far away, He will be taken to the pretty place | 
named New York, my dear. a 

Oh, could I fly like a poor little raven by his side, 

Oh, could I fly by the side of my dear, my love. — 

Oh, could I lie down by the side of my dear, my pain. ^ 

he love for my dear kills my body, my master. < 

The words of him who keeps me alive kill my body, my dear. 

For he said that he will not turn his face this way for two 
years, my love. 

Oh, oe I be the featherbed for you to lie down upon, my 

lear, i 


my love. 
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Oh, could I be the pillow for your head to rest upon, my deat. 
Good-bye! I am downcast. I weep for my love. 


However, even in these Kwakiutl songs grief is mingled 
with a sense of the shame that has been brought upon M 
sufferer, and then the sentiment turns to bitter US. 
and the desire to even the scales again. The songs of ji 


qe x ions 
maidens and youths are not far from similar express 
that are familiar to us in our own culture: 


Oh how, my lady love, 
my thoughts of 
“It is the object of laug 


laughter, your d 
Tt is the object of cont 


can my thoughts be conveyed to you 
your deed, my lady love? S fi 
hter, my lady love, it is the objec 
eed, my lady love. T o 
empt, my lady love, it is the obje 
Contempt, your deed, my lady love. 


t 
Farewell to you, my lady love, farewell, mistress, on accoun 
of your deed, my lady love. 


Or this one: 


ove, 
nt, not to love me, my true ! 
my dear, 


My EUR you go too far, your good name is going down, ™Y 
ear. 
Friends, do not let us listen any longer to love songs that 
sung by those who are out of sight. one 
Friends, it might be well if T took a new true love, a dee ae 
I hope she will hear my love song when I cry to my new 
my dear one, 


| She pretends to be indiffere 


are 


d vef 
It is evident that grief s d easily into shame, e. 
nevertheless in certain limited situations is allowe in 
pression. In the intimacies of Kwakiutl family life, Ws 
there is opportunity for the expression of warm ale | 
and the easy give-and-take of cheerful human rela all 
Not all situations in Kwakiutl existence require ne 
he motives that are most characteristic of their I To 
SK Western civilization, as in Kwakiutl life, not 


O 
z ually the will to power which 15 1 
aspects of life serve equally : | 
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eo in modern life. In Dobu and Zufi, however; 
ET Po to see what aspects of life are touched 
E Eo x configurations. This may be due to the 
for E the cu tural pattern, or it may be due to a genus 
d consistency. At the present time it is not possible to 
ecide. 

es isa sociological fact that must be taken into ac 
Shi any understanding of cultural integration. This 
ites eee of diffusion. A vast body of anthropo- 
Re work has been devoted to plumbing: the facts of 
d EL The extent of the primitive areas 
tae ae traits have diffused is one of the most startling 
of [) anthropology. Traits of costume, of techniques, 

à ceremonial, of mythology, of economic exchange at 
Marriage, are spread over whole continents, and every 
tribe on one continent will often possess the trait in some 
form. Nevertheless, certain regions in these great areas 
have impressed distinctive goals and motivations upon this 
raw material. The Pueblos use the methods of agriculture, 
the magic devices, the widespread myths that belong to 
Breat sections of North America. An Apollonian culture 
on another continent would necessarily work with other 
raw material. The two cultures would have in common the 
direction in which they had modified the raw material that 
was available on each continent, but the available traits 
would be dissimilar. Comparable configurations in differ- 
ent parts of the world will therefore inevitably have dif- 
ferent content. We can understand the direction in 
which Pueblo culture has moved by comparing it with 
other North American cultures, those which share the 
same elements but which use them in a different fashion. 
In a similar way we can best understand the Apollonian 
stress in Greek civilization by studying it in its local 
setting among the cultures of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Any clear understanding of the processes of cultural in- 
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tegration must take its point of departure from a knowl- 
edge of the facts of diffusion. l d 
A recognition of these processes of integration, on f 
Other hand, gives a quite different picture of the nature A 
widespread traits. The usual topical studies of marae 
or of initiation, or of teligion, assume that each trait is 


d là S 
special area of behaviour which has generated its E. 
motivations. Westermarck explains marriage as a situati 


usual interpretation of m. 
are the result of puberty upheava 3 
housand modifications are facts in t 
single series, and only ting the changes upon some H- 
impulse or necessity that is implicit in the gener 
situation. 

Vety few cultures handle their great occasions in e] 
such simple fashion. These Occasions, whether of marriage 
or death or the invocation of the supernatural, are Sd 
- tions that each Society seizes upon to express its characte 
istic purposes. The Motivations that dominate it do n? 
“Come into existence in the particular selected SM 
but are impressed upon it by the general character of t? 
Culture, Marriage may have no reference to int 
pteferences, which ate provided for in other ways, but 2 f 
cumulation of wive 


_ of sex preference, and the 
procedures is that they 
Therefore all their t 


4A I 


happens that no one of the three cultures makes this P^ 
a 
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EE its mourning institutions. The Pueblos: come | 
aan E E hat their rites treat the death of a relative as 
<a e important emergencies when society marshal 
: s to put discomfort out of the way. Though grief | 
is hardly institutionalized in thei , En 
S i nalized in their procedures, they recog 
y ENG „situation as an emergency which it is neces- 
NR minimize. Among the Kwakiutl, regardless of. 
EE ues there may also be genuine sorrow, mourn- 
«cordi Itutions are special instances of a cultural paranoia 
ESE ng to which they regard themselves as shamed by 
coe i their relatives and rouse themselves to get 
toe i the mourning institutions have much in 
(iss Brad ut primarily they are punishments inflicted by 
dene a kin upon the spouse for having caused the 
Blob one of their number. That is, the mourning insti- 
iub are again one of numberless occasions which Dobu 
Sh prets as treachery, and handles by selecting a victim 
om it may punish. 
g d is an extraordinarily simp 
€ any occasion that the environ 
PPS and use it to channel purp 
ERES The particular character of the event may figure - 
th slightly that the death of 2 child from mumps involves. | 
€ killing of a completely unimplicated person. Ora girl's - 
first menstruation involves the redistribution of practically - 
all the property of a tribe. Mourning, or marriage, OF 1 
Puberty rites, or economics are not special items of human 
behaviour, each with their own generic drives and moti- 
vations which have determined their past history and x 
determine their future, but certain occasions which any 
Society may seize upon to express its important cultural. 
Intentions. i 
. The significant sociological unit, from this point of 
Mw therefore, is not the institution but the cultural con- — 
guration. The studies of the family, of primitive eco- 
nomics, or of moral ideas need to be broken up into. ^ 


le matter for tradition to 
ment or the life-cycle 
oses generically unre- 


^? 


studies that emphasize the different configurations oe 
instance after instance have dominated these traits. E. 
peculiar nature of Kwakiutl life can never be clear 1 
discussion which singles out the family for discussion M 
derives Kwakiutl behaviour at marriage from the mar 
Situation. Similarly, marriage in our own civilization ne 
situation which can never be made clear as a mere is. 
on mating and domesticity. Without the clue that in b 
civilization at large man's paramount aim is to Ri 
private possessions and multiply occasions of display, 4 
modern position of the wife and the modern emotions 
jealousy are alike unintelligible. Our attitudes Mi. 
our children are equally evidences of this same culturi 
goal. Our children are not individuals whose rights a 5 
tastes are casually Tespected from infancy, as they an 
itive societies, but special responsibilities, p J 
Our possessions, to which we succumb or in which 5 
glory, as the case may be, "They are fundamentally exte 


: + fot 
sions of our own “80s and give a special opportunity f° 
the display of auth 


the parent-children situat; 
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man-made. The f 


. not 
evitable consequences of the situation as such does 


make them easier to change or less important in Du 
haviour. Indeed they are probably harder to change her’s 
we have realized. Detailed changes in the mot! E 
nursery behaviour, for instance, may well be ined 

to save a neurotic child when he is trapped in a ee e$ 
situation which is reinforced by every contact he EM. 

and which will extend past his mother to his scho 
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his business and his wife. The whole course of li 


of ‘stern behaviour by ego-extension and the expl 
Personal relations. Eh. 
the i problem of social value is intimately uv 
DANS of the different patternings of ou E 
a 9f social value have usually been content s 
Sel Certain human traits as desirable and is NU. 
is HR that would involve these virtues. rions end 
Ove ny exploitation of others in personal er e 
in tweening claims of the ego are bad whereas d Pe 
Ee activities is good; a temper is go. d 
willi ‘ction neither in sadism nor in masochis d 
like ^8 to live and let live. A social order, however, V^ 
Zuñi standardizes this ‘good’ is far from 
ise deb likewise the defects of its Mo. ; 
ae instance, for dispositions we are A initi 
the di ighly, such as force of will or person? BS 
is "Position to take up arms against a sea t fll > 
enc ‘ncorrigibly mild. The group activity that 1 
© in Zuñi is out of touch with human Du 


ov í n r 
se. death, success, failure, and prestige. A ™ 
T es their Purpose and minimizes more human Lot. 

E exploitatt Le 


© freedom from any forms of social i 
ine sadism appears T the other side of the one 
Ceremonialism not designed to serve Eat evi 
up an existence. It is the old inescapable fact t Y 
Per has its lower, every right side its left. is excep” 
us € complexity of the problem of social yalues D. 
nally clear in Kwakiutl culture. The chief mon 
4 E Institutions of the Kwakiutl rely upon and pe moti 
ate in great measure with modern society is the 2 


cati 


that it has not been 1 


: 
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of rivalry. Rivalry is a struggle that is not centred upon 
the real objects of the activity but upon outdoing à om 
petitor. The attention is no longer directed toward ped 
viding adequately for a family or toward owning 800 
that can be utilized or enjoyed, but toward outdistancing 
one’s neighbours and owning more than anyone else. 
Everything else is lost sight of in the one great aim © 
victory. Rivalry does not, like competition, keep its eye 
upon the original activity; whether making a basket of 
selling shoes, it creates an artificial situation: the game ° 
showing that one can win out over others. 

Rivalry is Notoriously wasteful. It ranks low in the 
scale of human values. Tt is a tyranny from which, once 
it is encouraged in any culture, no man may free himself. 
The wish for Superiority is gargantuan; it can never be 
satisfied. The contest 80cs on forever. The more goods the 
community accumulates, the greater the counters with 
which men play, but the game is as far from being Wo" 
as it was when the stakes were small. In Kwakiutl inst 
tutions, such tivalry reaches its final absurdity in equating 


investment with wholesale destruction of goods. They 
: contest for sy 


but often als 


is just as ol 
Middletown where ho 
and entertainments ati 


bvious in the obsessive rivalry i 
üses are built and clothing boug e 
tended that each family may pro” 
: eft out of the game. fE 
It is an unattractive picture, In Kwakiutl life the fi 


valry is carried out in such a Way that all success must 
built upon the ruin of rivals; in Middletown in such a WY 
that individual choices and direct satisfactions are reduce f. 
to a minimum and conformity is sought beyond all on 
human gratifications. In both cases it is clear that weal! 
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i not sought and valued for its direct satisfaction of 
SCAN needs but as a series of counters in the game of 
z ty. If the will to victory were eliminated from the 
conomic life, as it is in Zuñi, distribution and consump- 
tion of wealth would follow quite different ‘laws.’ 
Nevertheless, as we can see in Kwakiutl society and in. 
the tugged individualism of American pioneer life, the 
pursuit of victory can give vigor and zest to human exist- 
ERAN ee n and forceful in its ma E 
valüestin Coulee appropriate virtues, an s H 
Pao iutl civilization are even more inextrica ly 
Gana an they are in Zuni. Whatever the social orienta- 
AE society which exemplifies it vigorously will develop 
in virtues that are natural to the goals it has chosen, 
and it is most unlikely that even the best society will be 
able to stress in one social order all the virtues we prize in 
human life. Utopia cannot be achieved as a final and per- 
fect structure within which human life will reach a fault- 
less flowering. Utopias of this sort should be recognized 
as pure day-dreaming. Real improvements in the social 
order depend upon more modest and more difficult dis- 
Criminations. It is possible to scrutinize different insti- 
tutions and cast up their cost in terms of social capital, in 
terms of the less desirable behaviour traits they stimulate, 
and in terms of human suffering and frustration. If any 
Society wishes to pay that cost for its chosen and congenial | 
traits, certain values will develop within this pattern, 
however ‘bad’ it may be. But the risk is great, and 
social order may not be able to pay the price. It m 
break down beneath them with all the consequent wanton 
waste of revolution and economic and emotional disaster. 
In modern society this problem is the most pressing this 
generation has to face, and those who are obsessed with it 
too often imagine that an economic reorganization will 
give the world a Utopia out of their day-dreams, forget- . 
ting that no social order can separate its virtues from the 
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real 
defects of its virtues. There is no royal road to 4 
z m. 
EN is, however, one difficult exercise to E 
may accustom ourselves as we become E aper m upon 
conscious. We may train ourselves to pass ju rd is difficult 
the dominant traits of our own civilization. t t to reco: 
enough for anyone brought up under their powe B 
nize them. It is still more difficult to discount, Em liar 35 
sity, our predilection for them. They are as S do not 
an old loved homestead. Any world in which We these 
appear seems to us cheerless and untenable. Yet snial cul- 
very traits which by the operation of a fundame s Th 
tural process are most Often carried to extreme its they 
overreach themselves, and more than any other trai where 
are likely to get out of hand. Just at the very point ve 
there is greatest likelihood of the need of criticism, e$ 
bound to be least critical. Revision comes, but it Fin d 
Way of revolution or of breakdown. The possibi iy 
orderly progress is shut off because the generation 1D T 
tion could not make any appraisal of its Aa oi tae 
tutions. It could not cast them up in terms of pro objec 
loss because it had lost its power to look at them 


: int before 
tively. The situation had to reach a breaking-point b 
relief was possible, 


Appraisal of our 


pe 
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degree to which they are local and overgrown in our own 
culture. The one way of life which the Dobuan regards 
as basic in human nature is one that is fundamentally 
treacherous and safeguarded with morbid fears. The 
Kwakiutl similarly cannot see life except as à series of 
rivalry situations, wherein success is. measure 
humiliation of one’s fellows. Their belief is bas 
importance of these modes of life in their civilizations. 
But the importance of an institution in a culture gives no 
direct indication of its usefulness or its inevitability. The 
argument is suspect, and any cultural control which we 
gay be able to exercise will depend upon the degree to 
which we can evaluate objectively the favoured and pas- 
sionately fostered traits of our Western civilization. 


d by the 
ed on the 


VIII 


The Individual and the Pattern of Culture 


THE large corporate behaviour we have discussed 3 
nevertheless the behaviour of individuals. It is the wo 
with which each A 
from which he must make his individual life. Accounts 
any civilization c 
necessarily throw 
scribe individual 
tions of that cul 
misleading only 
that he is subme; 
There is no 
society and that 
leading misconc 
dualism was the i 


ei Y 2 olu- 
» political creeds of laissez faire, rev 


conception of the natu; 
In reality, society 
— His culture Wu z 
vidual makes his life. If it is Meagre, the individual ste 
if it is rich, the individual has the chance to rise vas 
opportunity. Every Private interest of every ET. 
woman is served by the enrichment of the trai Savit 
stores of his civilization. The richest musical d a 
can operate only within aat and stan 


| 
; 
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its tradition. It will add, perhaps importantly, to that tradi- 
tion, but its achievement remains in proportion to the 
instruments and musical theory which the culture has 
provided. In the same fashion a talent for observation 
expends itself in some Melanesian tribe upon the negli- 
gible borders of the magico-religious field. For a realiza- 
tion of its potentialities it is dependent upon the develop- 
ment of scientific methodology, and it has no fruition un- 
less the culture has elaborated the necessary concepts and 
tools. 

The man in the street still thinks in terms of a necessary 
antagonism between society and the individual. In large 
measure this is because in our civilization the regulative 
activities of society are singled out, and we tend to iden- 
tify society with the restrictions the law imposes upon us. 
The law lays down the number of miles per hour that I 
may drive an automobile. If it takes this restriction away, 
I am by that much the freer. This basis for a fundamental 
antagonism between society and the individual is naive 
indeed when it is extended as a basic philosophical and 
political notion. Society is only incidentally and in certain 
situations regulative, and law is not equivalent to the 
social order. In the simpler homogeneous cultures collec- 
tive habit or custom may quite supersede the necessity for 
any development of formal legal authority. American | 
Indians sometimes say: ‘In the old days, there were no 
fights about hunting grounds or fishing territories. There 
was no law then, so everybody did what was right.’ The 
phrasing makes it clear that in their old life they did not 
think of themselves as submitting to a social control im- 
posed upon them from without. Even in our civilizati 
the law is never more than a crude implement of society, 
and one it is often enough necessary to check in its arro- 
gant career. It is never to be read off as if it were the 
equivalent of the social order. 

Society in its full sense as we have discussed it in this 
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volume is never an entity sevarable from the individuals | 
who compose it. No individual can arrive even at the | 
threshold of his potentialities without a culture in which 

he participates. Conversely, no civilization has in it any | 
element which in the last analysis is not the contribution — 
of an individual. Where else could any trait come from | 


except from the behaviour Of a man or a woman oF # 


child? 


E 


- Of experi 
b SXperience of 


automatons, mechanically carrying OU 

pue decrees of their Civilization. No Bulbs yet observe 
- has been able to eradicate the differences in the temper? 
. Ments of the persons who compose it. It is always 4 BIS 
, and-take, The problem of the indvidual is not clarified bY 
stressing the antagonism between culture and the indi- 


vidual, but by stressing their mutual reinforcement. Ti 
rapport is so close that it is Not possible to discuss pied 
of culture wihout considering specifically their relation t 
individual Psychology. piv 


We have seen that any s 


L er 
: iety selects some segment it 
the arc of possible human B ours and in so far as 


‘achieves integration its insti utions tend to further ma 
«éxpression of its selected segment and to inhibit opposit 


s Es c ae 
expressions, But these opposite expressions are the CO 


genial responses, nevertheless, of a certain proportion 9 


; d 
the carriers of the culture, We haye already discuss d 
the reasons for believing that this selection is primary - 
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cultural and not biological. We cannot, therefore, even 
on theoretical grounds imagine that all the congenial 
responses of all its people will be equally served by the 
institutions of any culture. To understand the behaviour 
of the individual, it is not merely necessary to relate his 
personal life-history to his endowments, and to measure 
these against an arbitrarily selected normality. It is neces- 
sary also to relate his congenial responses to the behaviour 
that is singled out in the institutions of his culture. — 

The vast proportion of all individuals who are born into 
any society always and whatever the idiosyncrasies of its 
institutions, assume, as we have seen, the behaviour dic- 
tated by that society. This fact is always interpreted by 
the carriers of that culture as being due to the fact that | 
their particular institutions. reflect an ultimate and uni 
versal sanity. The actual reason is quite different. Most 
people are shaped to the form of their culture because E. 
the enormous malleability of their original endowmen tg 
They are plastic to the moulding force of the society pi. 5 
which they are born. It does not matter whether, y Y 
the Northwest Coast, it requires delusions of selfereicr 
ence, or with our own civilization the amassing of posses 
sions, In any case the great mass of individuals take quite 
readily the form that is presented to them. r d 

They do not all, however, find it equally congenial, E 
those are favoured and fortunate whose potentialities mos 
nearly coincide with the type of behaviour selected by i. 
society. Those who, in a situation in which they @ n 
frustrated, naturally seek ways of putting the p 
out of sight as expeditiously as possible are well served 1n. 
Pueblo culture. Southwest institutions, as WC pue T 
minimize the situations in which serious frustration can 
arise, and when it cannot be avoided, as in death, they 
Provide means to put it behind them with all speed. 

On the other hand, those who react to frustration as to 
an insult and whose first thought is to get even are amply s 


E 
a e 
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provided for on the Northwest Coast. They may extend 
their native reaction to situations in which their paddle 
breaks or their canoe oyerturns or to the loss of relatives 
by death. They rise from their first reaction of sulking to 
thrust back in return, to ‘fight’ with property or with 
weapons. Those who can assuage despair by the act of 
- bringing shame to others can register freely and without 
conflict in this society, because their proclivities are deeply 
channelled in their culture. In Dobu those whose first 
_ impulse is to select a victim and project their misery upon 
-him in procedures of punishment are equally fortunate. 
pst happens that none of the three cultures we have 
4 ae meets frustration in a realistic manner by stress 
nt a ems of the original and interrupted experi- 
E VEA even seem that in the case of death this 1$ 
3 i aie ut the institutions of many cultures neve 
sm iet nothing less. Some of the forms the resti- 
Pec: ne are repugnant to us, but that only makes D 
Cite un oig where frustration is handled by 
Bar (S o this potential behaviour, the institutions O 
Es. he Carty this course to extraordinary lengths- 
ong the Eskimo, when one man has killed another, the 


family of the man who has been murdered may take the 


murderer to replace th ithin i | 
n € loss wit roup. The 
murderer then beco; pr e 


ve mes the husba f the woman who 
has been widowed by his act. EE emphasis upoft 
restitution that !Bhores all other aspects of the situation— 
those which seem to us the only important ones; but when 
tradition selects Some such objective it is quite in charactet 
| disregard all else, 


that it should 
Restitution may be carried out in mourning situations 
in ways that are less uncongenial to the standards of West” 
ern civilization. Among certain of the Central Algonkian 
Indians south of the Great Lakes the usual procedure was 
adoption. Upon the death of a child a similar child was 
put into hi$ place. The similarity was determined in al 
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sorts of ways: often a captive brought in from a raid was 
taken into the family in the full sense and given all thi 
privileges and the tenderness that had originally b 
given to the dead child. Or quite as often it was the child’ 
closest playmate, or a child from another related settle- 
«nent who resembled the dead child in height and features. 
In such cases the family from which the child was chosen 
was supposed to be pleased, and indeed in most cases i 
was by no means the great step that it would be under our 
institutions. The child had always recognized many 
‘mothers’ and many homes where he was on familiar foot- 
ing. The new allegiance made him thoroughly at home in 
still another household. From the point of view of the be 
reaved parents, the situation had been met by a restitution - 
ons status quo that existed before the death of their 
child. f K 
Persons who primarily mourn the situation rather than 
the lost individual are provided for in these cultures to a 
degree which is unimaginable under our institution: de 
recognize the possibility of such solace, but we are € j 
to minimize its connection with the original loss. do 
not use it as a mourning technique, and individuals who 
would be well satisfied with such a solution are left un- 4 


supported until the difficult crisis is past. M 
There is another ible attitude toward frustration." 
f the Pueblo attitude, and we ` 


It is the precise opP' t i 
have described it among the other Dionysian rea ee 
the Plains Indians. Instead of trying to get past the 

perience with the least possible discomfiture, it finds relief 
in the most extravagant expression of grief. The Indi 

of the plains capitalized the utmost indulgences and ex- 
acted violent demonstrations of emotion as a matter of- 


course. | 

In any group 
whom these different rea 
are congenial: ignoring it, indulgin, 


of individuals we can recognize those to. 
ctions to frustration and grief 
g it by uninhibited 


aM - v im 
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expression, getting even, punishing a victim, and Tamy 
restitution of the original situation. In the psychiatri 
records of our own society, some of these impulses are 
recognized as bad ways of dealing with the situa 
some as good. The bad ones are said to lead to maladjus 1 
ments and insanities, the Bood ones to adequate socia 
functioning. It is clear, however, that the correlation does 
not lie between any one ‘bad’ tendency and abnormally 
in any absolute sense. The desire to run away from gieb 
to leave it behind at all Costs, does not foster psychotic 
behaviour where, as among the Pueblos, it is mapped out 
by institutions and Supported by every attitude of Ez 
group. The Pueblos are not a neurotic people. Their Cu” 
ture gives the impression of fostering mental health. 
Similarly, the Paranoid attitudes so violently expresse 
among the Kwakiutl are known in psychiatric theory 
derived from our own civilization as thoroughly 'ba€; — 
that is, they lead in Various ways to the breakdown ° 
personality. But it is just those individuals among oe | 
Kwakiutl who find it congenial to give the freest expres 

Sion to these attitudes who nevertheless are the leaders 9 
Kwakiutl society and find greatest personal fulfilment 1? 

its culture. 

Obviously, adequate personal adjustment does no) 
depend upon following Certain motivations and esc | 
ing others. The Correlation is in a different direction. JUS | 
as those are favoured whose congenial responses 3° — 
closest to that behaviour Which characterizes their SOM 
so those are disoriented whose congenial responses fall i | 
that arc of behaviour which is not capitalized by M. 
culture. These abnormals ate those who are not sure 
by the institutions of their Civilization. They are the en | 
tions who have not easily taken the traditional form 
on nni omparative psychiatry, these disoriented 

For a valid compa Y, dequate 
ho have failed to adapt themselves adeq 


xw 


persons W 


3 


a Cb es we have describe 
D ating 'abnormal' individuals. The in 
| Was MES was thoroughly disoriented RR 
SEE urally friendly and found activity an end in x 

| his fell a pleasant fellow who did not seek to ove 
asked DES or to punish them. He worke| ny 00° Se 
acne ien and he was tireless in carrying out Pete Bis 
fell s. He was not filled by a terror o the dark ke his 
ARE and he did not, as they did, utterly inhibit simp j 
TEN RENE. of friendliness t E ki 

| fully i Se wife or sister. He 

a public. In any other 
Villa aie but in him it was £ 
OM treated him in a kindly enough fa 
e iun of him or making @ sport of ri 
Bine efinitely regarded as one who w er 
| es behaviour congenial to the Dobuan simp ne 
nd made the ideal in certain periods of oni s respo 3 
are , and there are still vocations in which : cally if 
a EET epted in most Western communiti® = Bess 
da Oman is in question, she is well prov! ed er family 

Y in our mores, and functions ho! i ; 


nourably y 
and communi An could ot func 
ti unity. The fact that the Dobu teal 

nseques of the pat F, | 


I lon i $ 
in his culture was not à CO 


L 
E 
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Crow Indians of the plains a man of exceptional rM 
edge of his cultural forms, He was interested in Ne He 
ing these objectively and in correlating diflerent ms aa 
had an interest in genealogical facts and was inva M 
on points of history. Altogether he was an ideal interp nidi 
of Crow life. These traits, however, were not those w. d^ 
were the password to honour among the Crow. m. 
definite shrinking from physical danger, and brava # f 
the tribal virtue. To make matters worse he ha *. 
tempted to gain recognition by claiming a wat HR A 
which was fraudulent. He was proved not to have pio E. : 
in, as he claimed, a picketed horse from the enemy S Cà E. 
To lay false claim to war honours was a paramount ay 
among the Crow, and by the general opinion, constan 


i : in- 
reiterated, he was regarded as irresponsible and 
competent, 


Such situations ca 
our civilization tow 
regarding personal 
Our hobo populatio 
the accumulation o 
In case these indi 
public opinion re. 
deed because of 


i in 
n be paralleled with the Cee 
ard a man who does not succce 


vicious but as s! jety: 
any case they are unsupported by the forms of their ET. de 
nd the effort to express themselves satisfactorily is 

m arily a greater task than they can achieve. "T. 

The dilemma of such an individual is often ra 

fully solved by doing violence to his stronges a in 

E and accepting the rôle the culture honou E, 
rw a person to whom social recognition is neces 

case h 


mos 
Tv hi ible course. One c£ the 

ees inarily his only possi f 

it is ordinari 
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striking individuals in Zuñi had accepted this necessity. | 
In a society that thoroughly distrusts authority of any | 
sort, he had a native personal magnetism that singled him - 
out in any group. In a society that exalts moderation and - 
the easiest way, he was turbulent and could act violently 
upon occasion. In a society that praises a pliant person? 
ality that ‘talks lots'—that is, that chatters in a friendly 
fashion—he was scornful and aloof. Zuñi’s only reaction - 
to such personalities is to brand them as witches. He was 
said to have been seen peering through a window from - 
outside, and this is a sure mark of a witch. At any rate, he 
got drunk one day and boasted that they could not kill | 
him. He was taken before the war priests who hung him 
by his thumbs from the rafters till he should confess to his 
witchcraft. This is the usual procedure in a charge of. 
witchcraft. However, he dispatched a messenger to the 
government troops. When they came, his shoulders were 
already crippled for life, and the officer of the law was left - 
with no recourse but to imprison the war priests who had 
been responsible for the enormity. One of these war priests - 
was probably the most respected and important person. in 
recent Zuñi history, and when he returned after im| 'ison- 
ment in the state penitentiary he never resumed his. 
priestly offices. He regarded his power as broken. It Ed 
a revenge that is probably unique in Zuñi history. It in- 
volved, of course, a challenge to the priesthoods, against 
whom the witch by his act openly aligned himself. 

"The course of his life in the forty years that follo 
this defiance was not, however, what we might easil 
predict. A witch is not barred from his membership in cult ” 
groups because he has been condemmed, and the way to 
recognition lay through such activity. He possessed a re- 
markable verbal memory and a sweet singing voice. He. 
learned unbelievable stores of mythology, of esoteric ritual, - 


of cult songs. Many hundreds of pages of stories and 
ritual poetry were taken down from his dictation before - 
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he died, and he regarded his songs as much more E 
sive. He became indispensable in ceremonial life and al 
fore he died was the governor of Zuñi. The cong 
bent of his personality threw him into irreconcilable CO! i 
flict with his society, and he solved his dilemma by ae 
ing an incidental talent to account. As we might well D 
pect, he was not a happy man. As governor of Zuni, an 
high in his cult groups, a marked man in his communi 
he was obsessed by death. He was a cheated man in t 
midst of a mildly ha opulace. 

It is easy to RE Aha ife he might have lived amo 
the Plains Indians, where every institution favoured t? 
traits that were native to him. The personal authority, 
the turbulence, the scorn, would all have been honoure” 
in the career he could have made his own. The unhapp" 
ness that was inseparable from his temperament as à suc 
cessful priest and governor of Zuüi would have had 9° 
place as a war chief of the Cheyenne; it was not a func 
of the traits of his native endowment but of the standa! h 
of the culture in which he found no outlet for his nativ 
responses. 


The individuals we have so far discussed are not iA E: 
sense psychopathic. They illustrate the dilemma of 


ME. : in 
individual whose congenial drives are not provided fori 
the institutio 


fi iv ; ia 
by no means been uniformily inadequate to the Er. 
situation. They have not always failed to function. 
et ttac they have even been ecnecjally acclat 


A 
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Plato’s Republic is, of course, the most convincing state- 
ment of the honourable estate of homosexuality. It is 
presented as a major means to the good life, and Plato's - 
high ethical evaluation of this response was upheld in the i 
customary behaviour of Greece at that period. 
The American Indians do not make Plato's high moral 
claims for homosexuality, but homosexuals are often re- 
garded as exceptionally able. In most of North America 
there exists the institution of the berdache, as the French: 
called them. These men-women were men who at puberty 
or thereafter took the dress and the occupations ef women. 
Sometimes they married other men and lived with them. 
Sometimes they were men with no inversion, persons of 
weak sexual endowment who chose this róle to avoid the 
jeers of the women. ‘The berdaches were never regarded 
as of first-rate supernatural power, as similar men-women 
were in Siberia, but rather as leaders in women's occupa- 
tions, good healers in certain diseases, or, among certain 
tribes, as the genial organizers of social affairs. They 
were usually, in spite of the manner in which they were 


accepted, regarded with a certain embarrassment. It was 
thought slightly ridiculous to address as ‘she’ a person | 
who was known to be a man and who, as in Zufii, would 
be buried on the men’s side of the cemetery. But they 
were socially placed. The emphasis in most tribes was 
upon the fact that men who took over women’s occupations 
excelled by reason of their strength and initiative and 
were therefore leaders in women’s techniques and in the 
accumulation of those forms of property made by women. 
One of the best known of all the Zuñis of a generation 


ago was the man-women We-wha, who was, in the words 
of his friend, Mrs. Stevenson, ‘certainly the strongest 
sically His re- 


person in Zuñi, both mentally and phy: 
markable memory for ritual made him a chief personage 
on ceremonial occasions, and his strength and intelligence 


made hiñ a leader ih all No WE AMY 


pm 


E 
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"mb 
The men-women of Zuñi are not all strong, sac 
personages. Some of them take this refuge to POS 
themselves against their inability to take part in hardly 
activities. One is almost a simpleton, and one, ids. 
more than a little boy, has delicate features like a E: B. 
There are obviously severa] reasons why a person bel aie 
a berdache in Zufi, but whatever the reason, n de 
have chosen openly to assume women's dress hav ael 
. same chance as any other persons to establish Hed is 
as functioning members of the society. Their respo aa 
“socially recognized. If they have native ability, E. A 
give it scope; if they are weak creatures, they fail in te^ 


È T eir in- 
of their weakness of character, not in terms of th 
version, 


The Indian insti 
strongly developed 
ing ‘fi 
praise for any 
A berdache had tw 
in women's techni 
ménage by the 


T ceremonial occasions, the peran his 
in Preference to any other's. It As in 
social adequacy that Was stressed above all else. 


; ; che 
Zuñi, the attitude toward him is ambivalent and tou 


: = i z : ruity- 
with malaise in the face ofa recognized incon wake 
Social scorn, however, ber T 


ri 
but upon the man who lived with him. The latter M i 
garded as a weak man Who had chosen an easy be ee 
stead of the recognized 8oals of their culture; he io 
Contribute to the household, which was already. 4 dache: 
for all households through the r of the b e: ee 
His sexual adjustment was not singled out in t d 
ment that was passed upon him, but in terms 
economic adjustment he was an outcast. 


Work was sou ght 


as visited not upon the 
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Ee ed. response is regarded as a pet- 
i 5 » the invert is immediately exposed to all 
2 conflicts to which aberrants are always exposed. His 
guilt, his sense of inadequacy, his failures, are conse: ~ 
rad of the disrepute which social tradition visits upon 
im; and few people can achieve a satisfactory life un- 
supported by the standards of the society. The adjustments 
that society demands of them would strain any man's 
vitality, and the consequences of this conflict we indentify 
with their homosexuality. 
Trance is a similar abnormality in our society. Even a 
very mild mystic is aberrant in Western civilization. In 
order to study trance or catalepsy within our own social 
groups, we have to go to the case histories of the abnormal. 
"Therefore the correlation between trance experience an 
the neurotic and psychotic seems perfect. As in the case 


of the homosexual, however, it is a local correlation chat- 
acteristic of our century. Even in our own cultural back- 
Its. In the Middle 


ground other eras give different resu 

Ages when Catholicism made the ecstatic experience the 
mark of sainthood, the trance experience was greatly 
valued, and those to whom the response was congenial, 
instead of being overwhelmed by a catastrophe as in our : 
century, were given confidence in the pursuit of their 
careers. It was a. validation of ambitions, not a stigma of 


insanity. Individuals who. were susceptible to ET 


therefore, succeeded or 
t since trance experience was hi 
a great leader was very likely to be capable of it. 

Among primitive peoples, trance and catalepsy hav 
been honoured in the extreme. Some of the Indian tribes 
of California accorded prestige principally to those who. 
passed through certain trance experiences. Not all of these 
tribes believed that it was exclusively women who were so 
blessed, but among the Shasta this was the convention. 
‘Their shamans were women, and they were accorded the 


failed in terms of their native 
capacities, bu ghly valued, 
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greatest prestige in the community, They were chosen | 
because of their constitutional liability to trance and allied | 
manifestations. One day the woman who was so destined; 
while she was about her usual work, fell suddenly to the 
ground. She had heard a voice speaking to her in tones of 
the greatest intensity. Turning, she had seen a man with 
drawn bow and arrow. He commanded her to sing on pain 
of being shot through the heart by his arrow, but under 
the stress of the experience she fell senseless. Her family | 
gathered. She was lying rigidly, hardly breathing. They | 
knew that for some time she had had dreams of a special — 
Character which indicated 4 shamanistic calling, dreams 
of escaping grizzly bears, falling off cliffs or trees, or o 
being surrounded by swarms of yellow-jackets. The 
ar iy knew therefore what to expect. After a few 
P d woman began to moan gently and to roll about 
s € ground, trembling violently. She was supposed 1 
| Au es the song which she had been told to sing - 
area uring the trance had been taught her by the 
4 ; 75 she revived, her moaning became more and more 
* pa the Spyies song until at last she called out the 
name of the spirit itself, and immediately blood oozed 
from her mouth, 


When the woman had come to herself after the first 


encounter with her spirit, she danced that night her first 
initiatory Shaman's dance. For three nights she danced, 
Rodin herself by a rope that was swung from the ceiling. 
On the third night she had to receive in her body het 


power from the spirit. She was dancing, and as she felt the 
approach of the mome 


f ME she called out, "He will shoot m6 
he will shoot me." Her friends stood close, for when she 
reeled in a kind of cataleptic seizure, they had to seize het 
before she fell or she would die, From this time on 5 ne 
had in her body a visible materialization of her spirit 5. 
power, an icicle-like object which in her dances thereafter y 
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and returning it to another part. From this time on she 
continued to validate her supernatural power by further 
cataleptic demonstrations, and she was called upon in 
great emergencies of life and death, for curing and for 
divination and for counsel. She became, in other words, by 
this procedure a woman of great power and importance. 

It is clear that, far from regarding cataleptic seizures as 
blots upon the family escutcheon and as evidences of 
dreaded disease, cultural approval had seized upon them 
and made of them the pathway to authority over one’s 
fellows. They were the outstanding characteristic of the 
most respected social type, the type which functioned 
with most honour and reward in the community. It was 
precisely the cataleptic individuals who in this culture 
were singled out for authority and leadership. 

The possible usefulness of ‘abnormal’ types in a social 
structure, provided they are types that are culturally 
selected by that group, is illustrated from every part of 
the world. The shamans of Siberia dominate their com- 
munities. According to the ideas of these peoples, they are 
individuals who by submission to the will of the spirits 
have been cured of a grievous illness—the onset of the- 
seizures—and have acquired by this means great super- 1 
natural power and incomparable vigour and health. Some, 
during the period of the call, are violently insane for sev- 
eral years; others irresponsible to the point where they 
have to be constantly watched lest they wander off in the 
snow and freeze to death; others ill and emaciated to the 
point of death, sometimes with bloody sweat. It is the 
shamanistic practice which constitutes their cure, and heg 
extreme exertion of a Siberian séance leaves them, they 
claim, rested and able to enter immediately upon a similar 
performance. Cataleptic seizures are regarded as an essen- 
tial part of any shamanistic performance. 

A good description of the neurotic condition of the 


shaman and the attention given him by his society is an 
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old one by Canon Callaway, recorded in the words of an 
old Zulu of South Africa: 


Goa 


^ 


The condition of a man who is about to become a diviner 
is this: at first he is apparently robust, but in the process of 
time he begins to be delicate, not having any real disease, but 
being delicate. He habitually avoids certain kinds of food; 
choosing what he likes, and he does not eat much of that; 
he is continually Seine of pains in different parts of 
his body. And he tells them that he has dreamt that he was 
carried away by a river, He dreams of many things, an 
his body is muddied [as a river] and he becomes a house 0 
dreams. He dreams constantly of many things, and on 
awakening tells his friends, “My body is muddied today; 1 
dreamt many men Were killing me, and I escaped I know 
Bat how. On waking one part of my body felt different 

om other parts; it was no lon er alike all over.’ At last 
that man is very ill 8 SR i 

The diving jue and they go to the diviners to enquire- 
soft k d Tt do not at once see that he is about to have # 
Em] m VPE 15, the sensitivity associated with shaman- 
Eus ifficult for them to see the truth; they continu- 
iba’ Hle 256056 and make false statements, until all the 
des fie cet devoured at their command, they saying 
TOU Ans of his People demands cattle, that it may eat 
still bei JenBth all the man's property is expended, pe 

1 being ill; and they no longer know what to do, for he 


ah $ o lor i 
MM ix cattle, and his friends help him in such things 


At length a diviner Comes and says that all the others gno 


wrong. He says, "He is possessed ra There !5 
i > $; by the spirits. 
nothing else, They dvd in him, IM ivided into tw? 


parties; some say, "No, we do: not wi ild injured- 
Say d ish our child inj 

a. dp ao yun 1L" Itis for that reason he does not ge 

well. you bar the way against the spirits, you wil 


killing him. For he will not be a diviner: neither will he 
ever be a man again.’ 3 


So the man may be ill two years without getting better; 
perhaps even longer than that. He is confined to his hous® 
This continues till his hair falls off. And his body is 
and scurfy; he does not like to anoint himself. He show’ 
that he is about to be a diviner by yawning again and add 
and by sneezing continually. It is apparent also from 


being very fond of snuff; not allowing any long time t 
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pass without taking some. And people begin to see that 
he has had what is good given to him. 

After that he is ill; he has convulsions, and when water 
has been poured on him they then cease for a time. He 
habitually sheds tears, at first slight, then at last he weeps” 
aloud and when the people are asleep he is heard making a 
noise and wakes the people by his singing; he has composed 
a song, and the men and women awake and go to sing in 
concert with him. All the people of the village are troubled 
by want of sleep; for a man who is becoming a diviner 
causes great trouble, for he does not sleep, but works con: 
stantly with his brain; his sleep is merely by snatches, and 
he wakes up singing many songs; and people who are near 
quit their villages by night when they hear him singing 
aloud and go to sing in concert. Perhaps he sings till 
morning, no one having slept. And then he leaps about | 
the house like a frog; and the house becomes too small for - 
him, and he goes out leaping and singing, and shaking like 
a reed in the water, and dripping with perspiration. D 

In this state of things they daily expect his death; he is 
now but skin and bones, and they think that tomorrow's 
sun will not leave him alive. At this time many cattle are — 
eaten, for the people encourage his becoming a diviner. At — 
length [in a dream] an ancient ancestral spirit is pointed — 
out to him. This spirit says to him, 'Go to So-and-so an 
he will churn for you an emetic [the medicine the drinking 
of which is a part of shamanistic initiation] that you may 
be a diviner altogether.’ Then he is quiet a few days, having 
gone to the diviner to have the medicine churned for him; 
and he comes back quite another man, being now cleansed 


and a diviner indeed 


‘Thereafter for life, when he is possessed by his spirits, 
he foretells events and finds lost articles. 

It is clear that culture may value and make socially. 
available even highly unstable human types. If it chooses 
to treat their peculiarities as the most valued variants of : 
human behaviour, the individuals in question will rise to 
the occasion and perform their social róles without refer 
ence to our usual ideas of the types who can make social 


adjustments and those who: cannot. Those who function i 
A 
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inadequately in any society are not those with certain fixed | 
‘abnormal’ traits, but may well be those whose responi | 
have received no support in the institutions of their © 
ture. The weakness of these aberrants is in great measure 
illusory. It springs, not from the fact that they are lacking 
in necessaty vigour, but that they are individuals whosc 
native responses are not reaffirmed by society. They 4° | 
as Sapir phrases it, 'alienated from an impossible world. 
The person unsupported by the standards of his ine a 

and place and left naked to the winds of ridicule has bee? 
unforgettably drawn in European literature in the figus® 

of Don Quixote. Cervantes turned upon a tradition still . 
honoured in the abstract the limelight of a changed set © 
practical standards, and his poor old man, the orthodox . 
upholder of the romantic chivalry of another generation, 
became a simpleton. The windmills with which he tilte | 
-were the serious antagonists of a hardly vanished world, 

but to tilt with them when the world no longer calle | 
um 36,005 Was to rave, He loved his Dulcinea in 

Smonable for the moment, and his fervour W 
counted to him for madness, 1 
These Contrasting worlds which, in the primitive cul: 

tures we have Considered, are separated from one ano 
in space, in modern Occidental history more often succee 
one another in time, The major issue is the same in eithe 
case, but the importance of understanding the phenome 
non is far greater in the modern world where we canne 


Soape if we would from the succession of configuration” 
. in time. When each culture is a Sid in itself; relative? 
stable like the Eskimo Culture, for example, and ge? 
- graphically isolated from al] Others, the issue is academic 
But our civilization must deal with cultural standards E 
go down under our eyes and new ones that arise from 
shadow upon the horizon. We must be willing to t 2 
account of changing normalities even when the questio? 


——— S 


b x 
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of the morality in which we were bred. Just as we E 
handicapped in dealing with ethical problems so long as. 
we hold to an absolute definition of morality, so we a 
handicapped in dealing with human society so long a5 ye: 
identify our local normalities with the inevitable necessi- - 
ties of existence. 23 
No society has yet attempted a self-conscious direction - 
of the process by which its new normalities are created - 
in the next generation. Dewey has pointed out how 
possible and yet how drastic such social engineering | 
would be. For some traditional arrangements it is obvious - 
that very high prices are paid, reckoned in terms of human 
suffering and frustration. If these arrangements presented | 
themselves to us merely as arrangements and not as cate- - 
gorical imperatives, our reasonable course. would be to - 
adapt them by whatever means to rationally selected goals 
What we do instead is to ridicule our Don Quixotes, the 
ludicrous embodiments of an outmoded tradition, and con- 
tinue to regard our own as final and prescribed in the na- 
ture of things. I 
In the meantime t 
with our psychopaths o! 


he therapeutic problem of dealing 
f this type is often misunderstood. | 
‘Their alienation from the actual world can often be more 
intelligently handled than by insisting that they adopt 
the modes that are alien to them. Two other courses 
are always possible. In the first place, the misfit indi- 
vidual may cultivate a greater objective interest in his own 
preferences and learn how to manage with greater equa- 
nimity his deviation from the type. If he learns to recog- 
nize the extent to which his suffering has been due to He 
lack of support in a traditional ethos, he may gradually 
educate himself to accept his degree of difference with less 
suffering. Both the exaggerated emotional disturbances 
of the manic-depressive and the seclusion of the schizo- 
phrenic add certain values to existence which are not 0; 
to those differently constituted. The unsupported i 
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vidual who valiantly accepts his favourite and native 

virtues may attain a feasible Course of behaviour that 

makes it unnecessary for him to take refuge in a private 

world he has fashioned for himself. He may gradually 

achieve a more independent and less tortured attitude 

toward his deviations and upon this attitude he may be 
_ able to build an adequately functioning existence. 


In the second place, an increased tolerance in society 
toward its less usual 


is as neurotic as any pee 
tion from its fortuitous stan 


n in others, and those in which much 
Shown to suffer from their peculiarity: 
social orders of the future will carty 
E Encouragement of individual difference 
much further than any cultures of which we have expe 
ience, 
Cy at the present time leans so m 
that it is not casy for us to pictur 
n P an attitude would bring about. 
Middletown is a typical example of our usual urban feat 
of seeming in however slight an act different from ouf 
neighbours. Eccentricity is more feared than parasitism 
Every sacrifice of time and tranquillity is made in ordet 
that no one in the family may have any taint of noncon 
formity attached to him. Children in school make thet! 
great tragedies out of not Wearing a certain kind of stad 
ings, not joining a certain dancing-class, not driving 
certain car. The fear of being different is the dominating 
motivation recorded in Middletown. i 
'The psychopathic toll that such a motivation exacts 
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evident in every institution for mental diseases in our. 
country. In a society in which it existed only as a. E 
motive among many others, the psychiatric picture would. 
be a very different one. At all events, there can be E 
reasonable doubt that one of the most effective ways in 
which to deal with the staggering burden of psychopathic ? 
tragedies in America at the present time is by means 94 
an educational program which fosters tolerance in society 
and a kind of self-respect and independence that is foreign 
to Middletown and our urban traditions. 

Not all psychopaths, of course, are individuals whose 
native responses are at variance with those of their civiliza- 
tion. Another large group are those who are merely in- | 
adequate and who are strongly enough motivated so that 
their failure is more than they can bear. In a society in 
which the will-to-power is most highly rewarded, those — 
who fail may not be those who are differently constituted, l 
but simply those who are insufficiently endowed. The in- - 
feriority complex takes a great toll of suffering in our 
society. It is not necessary that sufferers of this type have — 
a history of frustration in the sense that strong native - 
bents have been inhibited; their frustration is often enough | 
only the reflection of their inability to reach a certain goal. 
There is a cultural implication here, too, in that the 
traditional goal may be accessible to large numbers or to 
very few, and in proportion as success is obsessive and is 
limited to the few, a greater and greater number will be 
liable to the extreme penalties of maladjustment. 

To a certain extent, therefore, civilization in setting 
higher and possibly more worth-while goals may increase - 
the number of its abnormals. But the point may very — 
easily be overemphasized, for very small changes in social | 
attitudes may far outweigh this correlation. On the whole, — 
since the social possiblities of tolerance and recognition - 
of individual difference are so little explored in practice, . 
pessimism seems premature. Certainly ot! 


her quite differ- 


^ Lot d 
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ent social factors which we have just discussed are B. 
directly responsible for the great proportion of our a 
rotics and psychotics, and with these other factors civili 
tions could, if they would, deal without necessary intrins. 
loss. A 
We have been considering individuals from the po E 
of view of their ability to function adequately in a 
society. This adequate functioning is one of the po x 
i ty is clinically defined. It is also define I 


average is one arri 
from it are defined 


From the Point of view of a single culture this pro- 


H i a 
cedure is very useful. It shows the clinical picture of p 
civilization and gives considerable information about E 
Socially approved behaviour, To generalize this as 


we 
absolute normal, however, is a different matter. As v 
have seen, the ran 


not coincide. Some. [; 


a simpleton in a man of noble family on the Northwer" 
Coast. Aberrant behaviour in either culture could ned 
be determined in relation to any least common dng ae 
nator of behaviour. Any society, according to s pysteri- 
preoccupations, may Increase ang intensify even y time 
cal, epileptic, or paranoid symptoms, at the ch je 
relying socially in a greater and greater degree up 

very individuals who display them. A MC. 

This fact is important in psychiatry becau 
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Clear another group of abnormals which probably 
in every culture: the abormals who represent the extreme 
development of the local cultural type. This group is 
socially in the opposite situation from the group We have 
discussed, those whose responses are at variance with their 
cultural standards. Society, instead of exposing the former 
group at every point, supports them in their furthest aber- 
rations. They have a licence which they may almost end- 
lessly exploit. For this reason these persons almost never 
fall within the scope of any contemporaty psychiatry. 
They are unlikely to be described even in the most carefi 
manuals of the generation that fosters them. Yet from 
the point of view of another generation or culture they are 
ordinarily the most bizarre of the psychopathic types of 
the period. 

The Puritan divines of New England in the eigtheenth 
century were the last persons whom contemporary opinion 
in the colonies regarded as psychopathic. Few prestige 
groups in any culture have been allowed such complete 
ctual and emotional dictatorship as they were. 
ce of God. Yet to a modern observer it 


exists 


intelle 
They were the voi 


is they, not the con 
death as witches, who were the psychoneurotics of Puritan 


New England. A sense of guilt as extreme as they por- 
trayed and demanded both in their own conversion experi- 
ences and in those of their converts is found in a slightly 
saner civilization only in institutions for mental diseases. 

tion without a conviction of sin 


They admitted no salva 
that prostrated the victim, sometimes for years, with re- 


morse and terrible anguish. It was the duty of the minister 
to put the fear of hell into the heart of even the youngest 
child, and to exact of every convert emotional acceptance 
of his damnation if God saw fit-to damn him. It does not 
matter where we turn among the records of New England 
Puritan churches of this period, whether to those dealing 
with witches or with unsaved children not yet in their 


fused and tormented women they put to 
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teens or with such themes as damnation and predestina- 
tion, we are faced with the fact that the group of people 
who carried out to the greatest extreme and in the fullest 
honour the cultural doctrine of the moment are by the 
slightly altered standards of our generation the victims of 
intolerable aberrations. From the point of view of a com: 
parative psychiatry they fall in the category of the ab- 
normal. 

, In our own generation extreme forms of ego-gratifica" 
tion are culturally Supported in a similar fashion. Arrogant 
and unbridled egoists as family men, as officers of the Jaw 
and in business, have been again and again portrayed by 
novelists and dramatists, and they are familiar in every 
community. Like the behaviour of Puritan divines, the! 


Courses of action are often more asocial than those of the 
inmates of penitentiaries, 
frustration th. 


way that is pos 


points of the compass laid down in their own culture 


Br ches a PE Psychiatry may well ransack oe 
novels and letters anq publie Abani for illuminatio 
upon a type of abnormality to which it would not othef 
wise give credence. In Every society it is among this ve 
group of the culturally encouraged and fortified that So 
of the most extreme types of human behaviour at! 
fostered. M. 
Social thinking at the present time has no more ET 
portant task before it than that of taking adequate ai 


M" 
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count of cultural relativity. In the fields of both sociology 
and psychology the implications are fundamental, and 
modern thought about contacts of peoples and about eur 
changing standards is greatly in need of sane and scientific 
direction. The sophisticated modern temper has made o: 

social relativity, even in the small area which it has recog- 
nized, a doctrine of despair. It has pointed out its in- 
congruity with the orthodox dreams of permanence and 
ideality and with the individual's illusions of autonomy. 
It has argued that if human experience must give up these, 
the nutshell of existence is empty. But to interpret ouf 
dilemma in these terms is to be guilty of an anachronism. 
It is only the inevitable cultural lag that makes us insist 
that the old must be discovered again in the new, that 
there is no solution but to find the old certainty and stabil- 
ity in the new plasticity. The recognition of cultural 
relativity carries with it its own values, which need not be 
those of the absolutist philosophies. It challenges custom- 
ary opinions and causes those who have been bred to them 
acute discomfort. It rouses pessimism because it throws 
old formule into confusion, not because it contains any- 
thing intrinsically difficult. As soon as the new opinion 
is embraced as customary belief, it will be another trusted 
bulwark of the good life. We shall arrive then at a more 
realistic social faith, accepting as grounds of hope and as 
new bases for tolerance the coexisting and equally valid 
patterns of life which mankind has created for itself from 


the raw materials of existence. 


THE END 


What makes one man different from another? 
Why does one have brown hair and another 
blond? Why does one man have a brown face 
and another white? Why is one “taste blind 
and another not? What makes for group dif- 
ferences? How do heredity and environment 


interact? These questions and more are an- 
swered in 


HEREDITY, RACE AND SOCIETY 
3:M'T4—NEWLY REVISED BY THE AUTHORS 
by L. C. Dunn and Th. Dobzhansky 


"In this small book,” says Gustave G. Carlson 
of the Universi 


ty of Cincinnati, “two out- 
Standing American geneticists set about to 
dispel some of the misinformation and confu- 
sion which Surrounds certain problems in hu- 
man biology ,.. Professors Dunn and Dobz- 
hansky concentrate their attention on three 
basic problems, namely, the relative roles of 
heredity and environment in human behavior, 

ace. On all three topics the 

mething important to say and 

- And it is gratifying indeed 
to see two biologists so conscious of and in- 


telligent about the social and political impli- 
cations of their Science,” 


Required reading in schools and 
colleges 


throughout the country 


A MENTOR BOOK. 35¢ 
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